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PREFACE 


I have read, m all, 116 papers before the tindei men- 
tioned Societies and Institutions on subjects of A.nthropolo- 
gical interest 

102 befoie the Anthropological Society of Bombay 

12 befoic the Anthropological Sections of various 
Science Congresses^ and Oriental Conferences 
in various parts of India. 

1 before the Folklore Society of England ^ 

1 before the Eoyal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland ® 

I note with satisfaction that most of my papers were 
lead before my Anthropological Society of Bombay, of 
which I have been a member well-nigh since its founda- 
tion,"^ its member of Council since 1890, its Vice-President 
for 7 years (1890, 1893, 1896-1900), its President for two 
yeais (lOll and 1926) and its Honorary Secretary^ for 
27 years (1898, 1901 to 1913, 1915-25, 1927-1930) 

The first of the 102 papers read before my Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay was read on 27th April 1887 and 

1 I bad the pleasure of presiding at the Section of Anthropology 
m the .Science Congress held at Lucknow m 1921 

2 For particulars, vide my Anthropological Papers, Part IV, 

Preface, p V, n 1 3 Ibid n 2 

4 The Society was founded in the Durbar room of the Town 
Hall of Bombay on the 7th April 1886 under the guidance and help 
mg hand of the late Mr. Tyrrel Leith 

5 I was at first appointed to act as its Hony Secretary on 
27th April 1898 in place of the late Dr J Gerson da Ounha during 
his temporary absence in Europe and then permanent Secretary from 
1901-1913, 1915-26, 1927-30 



xxil pbefAoe 

the last on the 18th Noveinher 1931 Ont of the dho^e 316 
papers, 85 are pnbljsbed m my 'Anthropological Papers, 
Parts I, II, III and IV, 30 in my “Keligions Ceremonies 
and Cnstoms of the Parsees” (1922), and 10 aie published 
in this Volume as Anthropological Papers, Part V ^ 

To help students inteiested in the study of Cultural 
Anthropology, I give in this Volume, at the end, a complete 
list of all my papers on Anthropological subjects 

I have noted with pleasuie that some litei ary Journals, 
like the Academy and Athenmim of England, have, in their 
occasional notices, appreciated and encouraged my humble 
woik The Athenmira? while noticing the fiist volume 
of ray Anthiopological Papers, recommended it “ to every 
scholarly student of India” The Academy^ said — “ There 
IS much to learn of Indian life from his papeis which Mr 
Modi should continue to wiite and publish” Such ap- 
preciation has encouraged me “ to continue to wnte and 
publish” 

Among individual liteiary men who appreciated my 
humble work, I lemember, with pleasure and gratitude, 
the late Revd Dr L C Casartelli, who was, at one time, 
the Piofessor of Oriental Languages at St Bede’s College, 
Manchester, and afterwards the honoured Bishop of Salford 
While noticing some of my papers published in the local 
literary Journals, he said —“We trust that Mr Modi will 
some day collect his numerous essays into a volume, they 
are worthy of preservation”*^ The same scholar sub- 
sequently wrote in 3911 — ^“I can only express my 

1 11)16 Part coDsi6t6 of 17 papers some of these were printed 
in vnriODB other Journals, which art inc orpornted in this Part 

2 Of I3th Jutj 1012, pp 43-44 

3 Of 14th September 1913 

1 The Babjlomnn and Oriental Itccord, Vol VlIJ, JNo. 8, p. 72, 
April 189G 
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admiration at the breadth of your erudition and, your un- 
tiring literary activity T hope you may be spared many 
years foi the benefit of learning ” Thanks to God, the 
pious hope of the learned Bishop has been realized, and I 
have been spared to continue to work for 21 years more 
I am now 77, and it is m the hands of Ahura Mazda to 
say, for how many years more I will continue to do so 
With thankfulness to God, and gratitude for some encou- 
raging words, I beg to connect this my latest Volume with 
the honoured memory of the above scholar. 




SoBABJl Beheamji Bhabha 
SAKITAB lUil, BaNDOBA, 
24th May 1932 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


A VAHI OR REGISTER OF THE DEAD OF 
SOME OF THE PARSEES OF BROACH 

AND 

A PARSEE MARTYR MENTIONED IN IT/ 

{Read on 9th January 1989 ) 

Principal Macmillan of our Elpliinstono 
Introduction College bad asked me, in 1903, to give bim 
some information about any Parsec martyr 
or martyrs in India A friend of bis in England had 
proposed to -write on the subject of martyrs in general, and 
so, had asked for some information from him about some 
martyrs of India Hence was bis inquiry 

The Parsees in India have gone through various vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and so, they must have produced here 
and there, a martyi* or martyrs for the cause of truth But 
we have not many recorded instances Only one or two 
are generally kno-wn One is that of Kama Homa who 
died on 8th December 1702 at Broach To enable myself 
to give to Principal Macmillan, for his friend, some 
particulars about this personage, I wrote to my friend, 
Khan Bahadur Adarji Muncherji Dalai of Broach, and 


1 Journal of the AuthropoIogncalScxretv of Bombay, Vol. XTV 
No 3, pp 303 318 
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desired some informal ion about this personage In 
reply, he (-kindly sent me a long explanation, dated 4th 
February 1903, and also a Gujaiati vain, wheiein a note 
of Kama Homfl-’s maityrdom is taken I then collected 
and supplied to Principal Macmillan some Notes on the 
sub.iect of his inquiry The object oL this paper is (a) to 
exhibit, to the members of this Socictj, tne Vahi -with some 
notes of explanation, collected at the time, and 171111 some 
fuitlier information, and (b) to give some particulars about 
the martjT Kama Homa In this matter, the first part of 
my paper is, as it ivcie, a supplement of my paper, entitled 
“The Disapothi and the Ndnigrahan (family death-regis- 
ters) among the Pai’secs”, lead in January 1922, before the 
Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta I will take this 
opportunity to exhibit also the Disa-pothi — disfl, pothi and 
vahi mean the same thing — of the Pai-secs of the Malesar 
quarters of Naosari The Parsees of the iilohta faha 
quarters of Naosari also have their Disa-pothi or Vahi, 
but not on so large a scale as that of the two yolumes of 
Malesar quarters which I exhibit to-day These manusciipt 
volumes are, as it weie, unique and important from various 
points of view I beg to thanlc Mr Merwanji Karkaria 
and his son !Mr Rustomji for kindly lending the volumes 

to me to.be exhibited to-day 

; 

I 


Two kinds of There are two kinds of death-registers 
among the Parsees, (1) the Nam-grahan 
Parsees (2) the Vahi or the Disa,-potlu The 

first, the N&m-grahan, is kept by almost all famihes for 
khe purpose of the recital of the names of the dead, by 
the fanuly-priest, during the rituals i in honour of the 
'dear departed ones of the family The second, the 
Vahi, is kept both by the family and by the family 


1. Por the'ocOa^sions of the ritual, vide my “Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees,” p 85 
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piicijt nlio Js tlie fnnulv piicst, iiol of one, but of 
sc^e^al families Tlie -\aln kept b'^ the family iSathatin cou- 
'UCcIiou with its own inembeis, but that kept by the family 
priest IS a laigei vahi, which is a legistei of the dead of all 
the families of which he is the family piiest 

The first paitof Iheiioid nUm-giahan is 
TheXumgraban Avcsfn mman (SanS Pahl 

nmv j Peis Lat nometi , Germ "> 
name, Pi j;o/H,Eng name) This woid mtwa?! comes fiom 
the loot zna (Sans STT, Pahl dua ro; Pers lu'o, Lat 
rognocere, Fi connattre), to IcnoM The second part of the 
compound MOrdis garew (Sans Pahl 

geraftan, Peis gtraf tan , Geim er-greifcn), to take 

So, iiAin-giahan means “ talnng oncmembeinig the names ” 
Then it came to mean “ taking or remembering the names 
of the dead in ritual ” I will quote hei c wnat I have said 
in my “Religious Ceiemonies and Customs of the Paisees 
to explain the woid “ Every family has a manuscript book 
01 list known by that name {viz nam-grahan) It contains the' 
names of the departed ones of the family Those who have 
died lately head the list The pi lest, while reciting the Pazend 
Dibache in the Afringan, Saturn, Faroklishi, etc , recites all 
the names in the list At first, lie mentions oi invokes the 
name of the particulai deceased in whose honour the ceie- 
mon}’’ IS pel formed, and then the names of other deceased of 
the family ^ He then also lecites the names of some of 

1 Page 470 

2 This Parsee custom of remembering the names of the deceased 

in the ritual is similar to that of reciting the names in the Shr^h 
ceremony of the Hindus I beg to refer, in this connection, to my 
paper entitled “A visit to Nasik ou the opening days of the present 
Srnhast Pilgrimage” (Journal, Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol XII, No 5, pages 403 537) read on 27th August 1920 {Vtde my 
Anthropological Papers, Part III, page 166) There, in the recital of a 
prayer of ritual, dictated by the P&ndas, the worshipper is told q7q j-c)| 
<1TT ^tWT, ?Tq ^rqr etc r e he IS asked by the priest to recite the 

names of his father, mother, et cet Mark also the word 7)^7 , g <» to 
take” in this ritual It corresponds to the above garew of the Parsee 
ritual (Sans 
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the departed Zoroastnan worthies of ancient Iran and of 
India who have done valuable services to their community 
,This custom of reciting the names is alluded 
to in the Farvardm Yasht where the Farvarshis of the- 
departed ones expect to be invoked * 

In my paper on DisA-pothi before the se- 
cond Oriental Conference at Calcutta, I 
have referred, at some lentli, to a peculiar 
custom, occasionally observed in the last 
centur}’’, at Malesar, a particular quarter 
of Naosan, where live the laymen of the 
town So, I will hcre'speak in brief It was on some occasions- 
of the Bfitj or anniversary of the death of a relative that the 
family asked the priest to recite the names of all the deceased 
of the Malesar quarter I think, that the present bving Par-* 
see population of Malesar is about 2000 , so, the dead of the 
past several generations may come to several thousands. 
Thus, the oflSciatmg priest would take several hours to recite 
all the names The Afruigan prayer in which these names 
are recited^is performed on a carpet on the floor So, it was. 
a fatiguing task for the priest to sit on the floor for several 
hours and recite the names To avoid this fatigue, the 
priest was given a big pillow at his back to support his back 
occasionally 

1 Tlvs Paisee custom of remembering or commemorating the 
names of the few departed worthies who have done great services for 
their oommumty reminds us of a somewhat similar custom observed at 
the Oxford University during “the Bidding Prayer ” I am indebted tO' 
the late Revd Dr IMilla, Professor of Iranian languages at Oxford, for 
the information He wrote to mo, that they made “a long statement 
recalling the gifts of benefactors to the University in times past It 
IS really a thanks giving to Almighty God for the gifts of the worthies 
of old who gave lands and money to endow the Colleges and University 
The list of benefactors is read out in full on the high festivals of the 
University Church only ” (Fide my Religious Ceremomes and Cus- 
toms, p 81, n 1 ) 

2 Farvardm Yasht, Chapter 13 We read ‘Zahe no idha nfima. 
flgarryht t e (The Holy Spirits of the dead expect and say) “Who will 
take our names V' Here, the idea conveyed by the words ‘hiftma 
AgairyAt’ has, as it were, originated the custom of “ taking the nfimea. 
(nAmgrahan 


The Custom of 
reciting the Names 
of all the deceased 
of a town or a quar- 
ter of a town Its 
parallel at Monte- 
negro. 
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This Parsec custom of recitmg or remembering the names 
of all the deceased of a particular town or a quarter of a 
town, observed at Malesar in Naosari, has its Jiarallel in a 
custom of Montenegro We learn of this custom from a 
paper entitled, some “Montenegrin Manners and Customs*’ 
by Edith Durham in the Journal of the Royal 
'Anthropological Institute of January to June 1909 
(pp 85—96) There are several tribes of the iMontene- 
gnns One of these is that of Dugi-do This tribe has a 
hohday named Zadushnja Suhota, t e , All Souls’ Saturday. 
On that day, (a) tho.v place on a round table, called sofra, some 
boiled wheat and wine (b) They kindle some candle sticks 
(e) Then they burn fragrant substances on fire be- 
fore their ikon and (d) say prayeis Pop Gjuro, their priest, 
performs this ceremon}’- in a church We read “ After a 
mass, Pop Gjuro, the priest, stood at a table faemg the 
Ikonostasis and read the names of the deceased in all the 
famibes of Dugi-do smee the tribe began These were hand- 
ed him in little books oi folded parchments We began at 
Punosh, (the founder of the tribe) and it was a long job, of 
course we ate wheat for then souls The lists were mere 
strings of Christian names and no geneologies could be traced 
on anv that I saw Only quite recently did any women’s 
names occui in these lists ” (p SS ) 


A Parallel of the 
Customin “Lea 
gues of Prayers ” 


A custom somewhat similai to that of the 
•wim-grahan is prescribed by, “what are 
known as, “ Leagues of Prayers, ’ ’ referred 
to by Mr P J. Snell in his “ Customs of old England” ^ 
The custom is said to have been grounded on the following 
words of St James in the Bible “ Pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much According to thia 
custom, when a Mission went out of the country it 


1 PP.l— 9 

2 The General Epistle of James, V 16, 
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airangod with the moiiablerica of the country that the 
monks woic to pray for them daily Each monastery 
supplied, through a special mcssengei, every }car, to all 
the other monabtciics a list of their dead bicthren to he 
rememboicd in piaycrs hj all the monasteries The names 
came at one time to about 3000 Thcbc names ^ve^e 
Contained in long “moxtuaij lolls” ^\hlch at times iscre 
measured in yai ds ^ 

The aboxe lefeiied to ]\Ls fiom Broach 

Broach*^°'^ bcais, on the co\er, itb title, as =ibl 

^16 ^ ^41dldl ” 

i e the vai" (vain) of the Port,"’ ot the second month 
Aidibehesht Meii\anji Dorabji ^ 

The vahi, x\hich I pioduce, is a register of a priest, and 
it contains a dated list of the deaths of the Parsis of a parti- 
cular portion of Bioach The vahl has two columns There 
IS a general heading as ^ "iti ■nil t c “in the Port ” Then, 
on the first column, there is a heading » c in the Port, 
and, in the second column, we read the heading as Khaiish- 
z e of the Kharfis street [v&r) This name 
of the street continues for 10 pages, BHiai fishvar is a parti- 
culai street of Broach So, this list is that of the Parsee 
dead of the Rote (Port) at Broach, and of its Kliaras stieet 
who died during the second Parsee month, of a number of 

1 Thfe Blackwood Magazine of February 1912 (Article on “A 
House of Austin Pnars) also refers to the custom of reciting “ the whole 
list of their names puhhcly before the assembled convent ” (p 247) 

2 The word vahi, sometimes written qy means “an account book, 
tradesman's regfister ’’ 

3 In the City of Broach, there are two quarters — one, known as 
Xote, i e , Fort, and another, known as B&hfirkote, i e out of Fort We, 
in Bombay, also had, and even now, have, these two names One, 
Kote (^li) IS still known as Fort, but the word BAharkote (otifel? ?ll) 
has well nigh gone out of use, though still used by the Parsees to some- 
extent The portion of our city, commencing from the Crawford 
Jdarket and continuing from Shaikh Abdul Eehman Street-northivardef 
well mgh upto Byculla was known as BdhAr kote 

4 This seems to be the name of the owner of the vahi 
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Parsi years This is a vahi or list of only one month, the 
second month ( Ardibehesht) of the Parsee year So, there 
must be in all 12 vahis or registers for 12 months, for all 
the Parsees who died in. the Parsee quarters of Broach 
known as Kote and Khar4shTfi,r Then there must he siml- ' 
lar vahis or registers of deaths for the other Parsee streets 
of Broach They are kept by the particular family priests 
of these streets All such lists combmed together would 
' ioim a complete vahi or register of the deaths of aU the 
Parsees of Broach 


This death register, vahi, is also spoken , 
Disfirpottii of as DisApothi ‘ The word dtsd 
here, is the same as dfs, a day It is 
also the same as divas a day Here the word means 

“ the day (of the death of a person) ” The word pothi 
means “ a book,” so disa-pothi means “a register-book of the 
days (of the deaths of persons) ” 


Reverence and remembernncc foi the dead 

The o b 3 e c t of xs a prominent feature among the I'cligious 
keeping a Vahi or « , ^ 

DisA pothi beliefs and customs of the Pnrsocs I \\ ill 

quote here, what I have said in mv paper 
entitled “ The Puneial Ceremonies of the Parsecs read 
before this Society on the 30tb of Septombci 1S91 ' ‘ Accor- 
ding to the Zoroastnan belief, the relation bet\^ eeu a pious 
deceased and his survivmg relaiions does not altogether 
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deeds, it is likely that these invisible departed spirits will 
take an interest in their welfare, and assist them with an 
invisible helping hand The most essential requisite, by 
which a surviving relative can please the holy spirits of his 
departed dear ones, is this, that he should perform mento- 
Tious charitable deeds We read in Tasna (Ha XVI, 7) 

i e “We praise the brilliant deeds of piety in which 
the souls of the deceased delight ” For this reason, it is not 
unusual among the Parsees, that, on the occasions of the 
third, fourth, tenth and thirtieth day, and on the anniver- 
saries after death, they give food and clothing to the poor of 
their community, and sometimes give various sums in 
chanty These occasions are further the occasions on which 
the suiwiving relatives remember the deceased with feelings 
of gratitude, respect and love, and pray to God, that his 
soul may rest in peace and tranquilbty 

Now, with this belief,^ every family was supposed to have 
a vaht or disS^pothi, in which the names of parents and grand 
parents and other near relatives are entered with the dates 
•of their deaths It is, as it were, a family calendar of the 
departed dear ones WeU-regulated famihes occasionally 
look foi dates into then family vahts to be able to .duly 
commemorate the anniversaries of their dear ones But it 
IS considered to be a duty of the family priest to remind the 
family of the coming occasions 


The Vahi or 
Disa pothi in the 
hnn^ of the 
family priest 


“ Every family has its own family-pnest 
He keeps with him a copy of that potht, 
and, regularly referrmg to it, goes to the 
head of the family on the approaching 


1 The Riv&yats, in their lists of the duties of a Zoronstrian, in- 
clude the performance of religious annual ceremonies in honour of the 
dear departed ones Wo read — 

<J J J J j 
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occasion of tEe anniversary of tEe death of a deceased mem- 
T)er of the family, and, reminding him of the coming occa- 
sion, receives necessary mstmetions for the performance of 
'Ceremonies, either at the house of the family or at his own 
house or at a fire-temple A Parsi priest is generally the 
family priest of more than one family So, he keeps with 
'himself a ‘joint’ Dis^pothi for all famihes of whom he is 
the family pnest ’ 


The Vakt of Broach which I exhibit to-day is a dts&-poth 

^ , of the above kind It is a register, as said 

n?ii0 ovni0r or ^ 

tbe Broach Vahi above, of the deaths of the Parsees of a 

particular Parsee street of Broach dur- 
ing one partacular month of the Parsee 
year The first page of the vaht, begins with the following 
heading 


m’ri HI MiaWR ^ 'IR ed 

^ Sl^l Si cifcl -4^ ci,|l 


t e The Vai (vahi) of rczgar^ of the Fort for the month 
of Ardibehesht is got written on weekday Guru (Thursday) 
m&gsar sud 15 year 1934, in Kote (Fort) by Kaikhushru 
Pestonji Shikshaguruji ^ Nobody has a claim upon this vaht 
Among the present grown up or old generation of Broach, 
the name of this priest-teachei Kaikhushru is still well-known 

• — — o 

t e to observe the (.anniversary) days of fathers and mothers and rela- 
tives and wives and children (D&rAb Honnazdyar's Eivayat by M E 
UnvAlft, with my Introduction, Vol I page 292) Vtde also my 
" Persian Farzi&t nameh of Dastur Darab P&hlan ”, pp 25 26 

1 Vtde my paper on Disa potht in the “Proceedmgs and Transac- 
tions of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta,” p 168 

2 The word rozgar among Parsees means ‘'annual dead- 

ceramony” (Vide Shapinji Edulji’s Dictionary, p 720) The word is Per- 
sian meamng “ time, season day ” (Steingass), hence “the day 

+lio Sonl.li nf ft PflTHRfi” 
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He was generally known as Shiksha-gnru, and, while speak- 
ing of him, the Parsees of his time, did not see the neces- 
sity of m&itioning his name Kaikhnshm If one spoke of 
the Shiksh&-garu, all understood, that it was he who was 
meant The addition of the word “jt” a? after the appella- 
tion shows that he was held in great respect by the Parsees 
of Broach He was the maternal grand-father of our Bom- 
bay University Eegistrar, Sir Purdunji Muncherji Dastur, 
who IS as well known among us here in the sphere of educa- 
tion as Ills grand-father was among the Parsees of Broach 

I give below a few specimens to show how 
deaths were registered in the VaAi 
Si'Hi ii§u di t e “Homa 

the son of Kaus Tell or inform in the family of Fakir 
Achar ” The word "5^ %e “tell” is significant It occurs 
now and then What is meant is, that the particular family— 
here the family is that of Palnr Aehar — is to be informed 
in time, of the coming anniversary of the death of Homa 
the son of Kaus 

“ Vahraa, Khui shed’s son TeU the family of Sohrabji 
Jogaji This IS an old day ” 

The words “Tlus is an old day” mean to say that, it is 
long since the death took place ^ We find a note in pencil 
opposite the name as“'»!^”te “No” It signifies that the 

1 5ji seems to be an abbreviation Cj Sans son This is to 
signify that Homa -was the son of Kaus 

2 (Vahraa) is for sshh (Vahrafin) ‘unnamed’ An infant is 
spoken of as vahman The word is another form of dahmfin and means 
."good’ In the recital of the dead, if a particular person’s name is 

not known, it is spoken of as ‘ vahmAn ’’ 

3 It is generally held, that the anniversaries of deceased ances 
tors may be observed with due ceremonies for a generation For 
example, it is incumbent on a 'son to observe with ceremonies the 
anniversaries of the deaths of his parents, but he may or may not do so 
in the case of his grand parents So, the writer takes a note that 
this case was of a person who had died long before 
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person ha\aug died a long time ago, tlie lelatives may have 
said to the iamily-priest, that thej', attei this long time, did 
not want to continue the annual eeiemonies in honodr of the 
deceased So, with this new additional note in his register 
the family-priest was to cease giving information, in iutuie, 
to the family for the coming anniveisai 3 " 

3 The next name luns thus — 

te “Nawoi Rustam (S son), the fathei of Barakfi Hira 
Daiasha Bamka’s house (to beinfoimed) ” Opposite this 
name also theie is a pencil note like tlie above, saymg “No ” 
In this note, the family piiest adds that the deceased was 
the fathei of Bamlca Hu a and that the infoimatioii was to 
be gnen to, and ordeis foi the ceiemony weie to be taken 
from, the house of Daiasliaw Bamka Piiesthood among 
the Parsecs being hereditaiv, such additional notes aie 
intended by the family piiest A\ho made the register, 
not onl}' foi his own guidance, liut also for his son 
grandson, or any other successor who succeeded him as the 
priest of that paiticular family 

As there are 30 da 3 ’^s in a Parei month, this vdhi con- 
tains lists of the death for the 30 days Each day is marked 
at the top, eg n. ’Hui ^ i c, the 1 st da 3 ' of the second 
month, and so on foi all 30 days 

Li some cases, the age of the deceased is given, "e g m 
one case, we read Slsasi) on h jIuhhij) 

mwcHitTKl /I •; I'd Here bhd is an abbreviation of 9 U^«it 
Bhdraja te wife^ ^ is the abbreviation of^l4<l te daughter 
The whole note means “Khuishedbai Edulji who was married, 
was the daughter of Muncheishaw Bomonshn SohrAbji 
Dhunjibhoy, aged 6 years" In the case of married women, 

1 Prom Sans burden Lit one who shares your burden, 
partner in life 
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their mames are recited, in the commemorative rehgions ser- 
vices, with the names of their hnsbands In the case of nn- 
mamed women, they are recited with those of their fathers 
In this case, the mention of the age is significant, because 
children of, or under, seven have a shorter form or set of 
rehgions ceremonies and their anniversaries cease to be 
observed after a short period of years 

II 

Now we come to the second part of my paper, the 
subject of the martyr KiLmfi, Homfi,, an inquiry about whom 
led me to look into this Vahi 


The Note of the 
death of K&mA 
HomA m the 
Broach Vaht 


The above-mentioned Vaht of Broach takes 
a note, not only of his death, but of the fact 
of his having been killed by the Mahomedan 
Nawab of Broach On page 7 of the Vaht 


which contains the names of those who died on the seventh 


day (of the second month Ardibehesht) , we read the follow- 
ing note about Kamfi, HomfL 


“ imi ilHl 

il^l C-llol ^ 

cl?(l ” 


Translation — The Heavenly Kflmfi, son of HomfU 
Kama Homa of Asha himself He was the uncle of 
Faram Nassasalar (t e the corpse-bearer) The Nawab wan- 
ted him to acknowledge the Dm (t e the ]\Iahomedan reh- 
gion) He did not do so, so he was hanged 

The epithet Garothmdm added before his name 

draws our special attention This epithet is applied to no other 
name m the register The word is gar6-nmanam the Avesta 
gar^-demana in the Gathas, Pahl gardt- 

man, which means the House of Songs, from Sans 

1 li may also be derived from gar to be hot Cf PahL 

Pers Sk. ^4' (Gr Thermos, Lat fervor,) hot In that case, 

it may mean House of Lustre or Light 
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fR (n), to Mnp, nml nmfina (Pnhl. mAn, Pci^ Eng, 
mnn-’^ion) “house*' So (fnrothm'im menus one j\ho is a 
dcnircn of paradise The fact, that tlie epithet is speciallv 
applied to him and not to am other iicrson in the list, is 
due to the extraordmarj fact of liis ha\ing preferred death 
to n\oid con^crsIon The additional note after his name in 
the list refers to this innrt\rdoin 

The Vahx which I produce is a oop\ finm an older 
manuscript IClinn Hnhadur Adarji Afuncherji Dalai, in his 
nl>o\cmentioned letter of 4th }'’ehrunr\ 100*1, writers "Front 
an old (the roll containmptho exact dales of deceas- 

ed persons, morlunrt registers) 1 find the follow iiig enfrv — ® 
(lie then gno» the nhotc entrt ) T send the 
which IS a cop\ of the original Kct>t hv the late Kai- 

kliusliru SliihshAgoortijce, late Head Ma'-tci of Jeejcchhoj 
Dadnhhot 's School of Broach *' 

Mr Adarji Dalai, m hi‘' ahotc letter, wntas “I have 
The Tradition ns heard soaie tcr\ old Par-cos'— cspccinlh 

Inown In ,i dc\oiit, old orthodox, named Tcmiilii 
Mr Adnrji Dnlnl 

Boingdo, who died about 20 j cars ago at 
the age of on, a jiioiis old man who had sjicnt liis life m 
strict religious ohscrtniiccs and Zoroaslrmn tenets and 
spent Ins Jcisuie time in Fire Temples— relate with 
autliorit\, that when Kama Iloma, before lie was led for be- 
ing beheaded, was directed to sav the ‘stem’ (the, Islam 
=Hqii5i and ehniigc his fuilli ns he (Kama Ilomn) being 

lumself a kaffar and had named a soj/erf, a Ivaflar, for which 
the Ka 3 ec pronounced ‘death’ to be the only punishment 
m default of com crsion Kama strenuously refused and said 
he did not care for life .and preferred ‘death’ to com cr- 
sion It IS further related that NasesAlars wexe kept ready 

1 “ roll ” 

2 In the mnnuscript copy which I exhibit, wo do not find the 
year of KfiraA Homa's death, but it appenn from Mr Adnrji Dalai’s 
extract that the date is "Roz 7 Amnrd&d, Mfih ?, Ardibohest, Yazda- 
aardi 1072 " 
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there for removing tlie corpse to the Tower of Silence The 
executioner with one stroke severed the head from the body 
and the head fell into the lap of the Nasesalar and not on 
the ground The incident was attributed to his pure hfe 
while living and his reward of heaven after the death of a 
martyr , and in his Oothamna Ceremony the learned Dastur 
denominated the deceased with the title of with 

which Kama’s name is handed down This incident, al- 
though unsupported by text or document, has a semblance 
of truth in it as the persons who related it were pious and 
truth-loving and they had heard it from those who had wit" 
nessed the execution with their own eyes ” 


The late Elhan Bahadur Bomonii Byiam]! Patel, who 
The event as travelled in Gujerat to collect his 

narrated m the materials for the Parat Prakaah which 
Parst Pralash beg^j^ to be pubhshed m 1878, and who 

must have himself heard the tradition, thus gives the parti- 
culars about Kama Homa — 


y. ^ 

vs 5. (H) lovs^i 

SHl^l ^ 

d=lt"t ^l6dH 

i/Wl ^ »il«l MR^dlwl ddiwl ^Irttdl 

ilS? m ilHSl i^d^l CdW yd^lit 

l/l^l 5l 'MR^ =H3R Micil^i ci25^ yysii^ Cld iigii 

h\ HRI dCH-HR^n idCH sidl'd 

3Hldl yd^lK’-O %dtdl i^.dl Mldldl 

€\d 5HlMdl:i dStdRdl ^IHU 
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cV^%R-cO CH^lcft <rn^^ fiHlSlmi 

Slc^voi^ oftiYi =Ml^ HIS ^ ” 

(Parst Prakash, Vol I,p 8S)^ 
From this note we gathei the following particulars 
about Kama Homa — (o) He died on the Sth of December 
1702 at the age of 64 (b) He wms a weavei by profession 

(c) He had a quarrel with a fan atic hlahomedan weaver, 
who, thereupon accused lum before the Mahomedan 
Hovemor of Bioach, named Hamed Beg, of calling him 
(the hlahomedan weaver), a Kdfar i e an infidel id) The 
Govemoi consulted the Kazi or jMoulvi of the city, and 
decided, that in punishment foi this ci ime of calling 
a Moslem a Kafar, Kama Homa shall either turn a Maho- 
medan or be kdled (e) Kama Homa preferred death to 
conversion if) This sacrifice of life for the sake of his 
rehgion led to his being considered as a maityr and of his 
name being commemorated m all religious services by 
“the Parsees of Bioach 


Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, who hailed from 
Bioach, and who, as a Imown sound scholar, 
generally verified Ins statements before 
making them, thus describes this event or 
H!ama Homa’s hfe in verse — 2 


Ervad Shenarji’s 
version 


bi'Hl 


1 Ftde also B B. Patel's p sv 
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OR 

Of bone-receptAOles in 

AZARBAIZAN' 

{Read on the 4th August 1926 ) 
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place in the Pahlavi or Persian writings of the Parsees except 
one 0n>7 one Pahlavi treatise mentions Amvi or Amni (-*^) 
as a town in Azarbaizan and as the birth-place of Zoroas- 
ter It IS the Pahlavi Shatiolha-i Airan^ -njoi itHj) 

that mentions it It is a bislorico geographical treatise^ which 
I had the pleasure of translating for the first time in English 
at the special desire of the late Mr A hL Jackson, who 
wanted to Imow its contents for his studies in connection 
with Ptolemy’s Geography So, this was the most important 
reason for me to visit Azarbaizftn I wanted to trace the 
site of this town of Amui or A mvi, mentioned in this Pahlavi 
book as the birth-place of Zoroaster, 

Duiing this visit of Azarhaiz&n, what, here and there 
drew my special attention, were some mounds of earth, 
small and big, spoken of there as Gahr-tappas The object 
of this paper is to describe these mounds and to refer to 
the custom that led to then formation or construction 

1 Ihe Pnhlavi Texts by Dastur Jamospji M Jamaspasana, pp 
18 24 Vide my paper ‘‘The Birth place of Zoroaster" CJonraal of the 
K R. Cama Oriental Institute, J«o 9, pp 1 113 Vide my “ Cama 
Oriental Institute Papers,” pp 129-241) At present, instead of Persian, 
Turki IS the language generally spoken there Mr Mohammed Ah Ehnn 

Tarbiet, the head of the Educational Department (o 
of Tabriz, whom 1 had the pleasure of paying a visit on 4th October 
1925, gave me the following lines, generally spoken there about 
this change of languages 

* y J ^ J py-J (jh« ^ 

C— I ^j>- (»-h| Jj ^ 

ie How can I not be sorry (lit burn) and not render fire dry and 
cold (i « gneve), because in the country of Zardusht there pre- 
vails the language of Changiz (Khan) 

2 Fide my paper ‘‘The Cities of Iran, as described in the old 
Pahlavi treatise of fehatroihk-i Iran ’’ Journal of the B B Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume \X No, LIV Ftdc my ‘'Aiyadgfir i Zarirlin, Shatro- 
iha 1 Airan and Afdiya va Sahgiya i Sietfin ”, pp 160-163 
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To give a general idea of what a Ganr-tappt? is, I will 
' ' ’ describe it m the words of Prof Jaekson, 

iappa ? though I do not agree with him on the 

' subject of its origin According to' him, 

a Gaur-tappa is a mound or elevation, “ composed of im- 
mense deposits of ashes mixed with earth, the ashes having 
been added in many cases to a natural small elevation ’ 
Prof Jaekson quotes Mr E. C Shedd who saj^s "In fact, 
there is scarcely an eminence on the plain which has not 
been increased, usually to a very great extent, by this 
means There are a number of such mounds in Azarbai- 
ii&n, especially in the province of Urumiah Pi of Jaekson 

heard the number to be 76 — twelve diiectly m the vicinity 
of Urumiah and 64 about the lake I lieaid the number to 
be 70 in all 


The word Gaur j/" seems to be an old form of 

Meaning of the gabr which is used by Mus- 

word Iims geneially for Pire-worshippers or 

Zoioastnans I derive the word from 
khr bhnd The eaily Mahomedans took all those who 
did not follow their rehgion to be mentally bhnd ^ Tappa 
is Pers tappa Vj a hiU 


1 "Persia Past and Present " (1906) by A V IVlUiam Jackson, 

p 9) Some epeak of Gaur tappa as gnl-tappab ( In Turki 

language they speak of it as chul-tappab 

2 Jbid Prof, Jackson says “ This statement is quoted from 

-a missionary among the Nestonans of Persia, Mr E C Shedd, cited 

by Dr "W H Ward, Notes on Oriental Antiquities in Am Jour 
Archaeology, 6, 286 ’’ 

3 For an explanation of this word and its derivation, tide my 
■paper "An Avesta amulet for contracting friendship ' (Journal Anthro- 
■pological Society of Bombay, Vol V, No 7, pp 418-25 Fide my An- 
thropological Papers, Part I, pp 135, fi The early Mahomedans of 
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in 

Oil iny way to Tabriz front Julfa, by tbe Persian; 

railway there, I was shown a Gaur-tap* 

Three Gaur-tap pa from a distance Later on, I liad the 
pas examined by , . , ‘ i r 

nie pleasure of inspecting three rather 

carefully 

The first Gaur-tappa I inspected was at Delman^ on 6th 
October 1925 I spent more than an hohr 
pa ^ there, made some excavations 

and collected a few bones with other 
materials I beg to produce hei'e these bones for mspeetioni 
by members ^ The bones were here and there mixed up 
with some pieces of pottery, stones and metal It took me- 
five minutes to go round its base It is possible that, years 
before, the circumference was larger The constant digging by 
the cultivators for the removal of the bones for manure gra- 
dually lessened the height and the circumference of the tappa. 

India seem to have begun using the word la the sense of a Knfir 
or Infidel and applied it even to the Hmdns Amir Khusra tbns em- 
ploys the word ride my paper ‘'Daatiir Bahroan Ksifcobad and the 
Kisaeh i-Sanjan'*, p. 79 The Portuguese have turned the name Gaur 
into Caor or Caon So, Gaur tappa means “hills or elevated places 
of the Qabrs, { e the ancient Zoroastrians Or, it may also be gor-tappa 
- » e, ' a hill of graves " (gor) 

1 think that the Parsee Gujerati word (e g. tuni i e 
the steps of a stair case) is the same word as tappa, 

1 Delman is said to be originally Del Waghao 
t e the Heart of the Magas or Magi, 

2 I had left the bones at Tehran with Arbab Shahrookh, a well- 
known member of the Persian Parliament, representing the Parsee 
community, to be sent on to me to Bombay vta Bagdad, as I was to 
travel through Persia , and I learnt from him, later on, that the Persian 
Government is now very anxious to see, that none of the antiquities go 
out of the country without its permission, and so, he bad great diffi- 
culty in sending the bones, as they also were taken to be a kind of anti- 
quities 
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Tlie second Gaur-tappa wliieli I saw was at Degalah 
near the town of Uruniiah ^ I inspected 
“S The (^urtap- tivnce, at first, in the evening ot the 7th 
nearUrunnah October 1925 and for the second tune in 
the morning of the 9th October It is a 
■very great mound, more like a large hill than a mound. 

I found pieces of bricks and stones mixed with bones In. 
-some places small jars seemed to be embedded I walked 
round the base of the hill very fast and it took me 17 
minutes to go lound The cncumference, years before, 
■must be vGvy large The highest pomt of the lull now 
seemed to be about SO or 90 feet in some places I saw 
muleteers, with about 10 mules, eairying away the powdered 
ifaones Tlie continuous digging at some places created 
something like small artificial caves, some of which were 
40 to 50 feet deep oi inwards ^ 

I had the pleasuie of paying a -visit to Mar Elia, Bishop 
•of the Armenian Chuich of Mat Maiiam at Urumiah We 
had a long talk about the tiadition, that Urumiah was the 
place of the thiee Magi who went to Palestine to see infant 
Jesus He associated Digalah mth tiaditions about Zoro- 
aster and said that formerly the place Digalah was called 

1 Urnraiah is a very fertile part of Persia Mrs Bishop speaks 
•of it as “the Paradise of Persia ’ (Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan by 
Mrs Bishop (1891) Volume II, pp 217, 235) “ Very few European 
itravellers visit Urmi ”( p 235) ^ 

9 I finished my second visit of this Gaiir tappa writing the 
following remark in my note book ^ 

4^!, te, Thanks to Thee, O 
'God, that you enabled me to gain more knowledge on this subject I 
was much delighted with this -visit, because I was enabled to under- 
-jBtand pretty well the whole question of Astod&ns, over which I had 
tthe pleasure of reading two papers before this Society, and one, before 
L’Acad6inie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of the Institute of 
Prance, (Seance du 80 Ootobre 1889) For this paper, vide my Asiatic 
Papers, Part I, p 266 ff 
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Dar Soppnli, the Door of Pleasure As I will shon, later 
OP, t’lc lull IS, ns it •were, a Hill o£ the Dear! So, one may 
bo surprised to hear n. plaeo for the dead called “the Door 
of Pleasure”. But it seems that, pcihnps, it was so called, 
from the view of euphemism E\en, now a dajs, 
some Parsecs speak of their places of the disposal of the 

dead as fl,rfim-Rah (*1^ "the Place foi Pest or 

Repose ” So, this place of Dignlnh may ha^c been known 
at one time as the Door of Pleasure The woid "Dar” is 
significant, because, even now, tlic Parsecs speak of their 
temples as Dar-i-Mchcr, 1 c the Door of Itichci (Itlithrns) 

The third Gaur-tappn, which I examined for 

about a quarter of an hour, was at a 
8, Tho Gaur-tap , \ 

pa at Anhar place called Anhar (.^lA about five or 

SIX miles fiom Urnmiah I saiv it on 

8th October when I was on my wav, in the company of my 

land host, Uaji Alikhan Bahadur, the Ilalam of Urumiah 

and Salmas, to the Kurdish village of Amvi which I 

take to bo the birth-place of Zoroaster A hasty inspection 
of this tappa also convinced me that these tappas were 
connected with an ancient Iranian custom of the disposal of 
'the dead 

I will here speak of what othci travellers say of these 
Qaur-tappas 

IV 

Prof Jackson speaks of these Gaur-tappas as “ ash- 

The Gaur tappa “^^ivcs all agree in 

of Degalah at Uru calling them ‘hills of the Firc-'Worship- 

by^ProT Jactacm*^ pers’ ” Then ‘Prof Jackson thus describes 
what IS called “the ashhiU ” at Degalah — 
“The village of Degalah directly adjoins Urumiah The ash- 
hill IS three or four hundred yards long, nearlj’^ as many- 
broad, and a hundred feet or more in height ; but its dimen- 
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fcionsare constantly being reduced, as the peasants within tb©^ 
past century have discovered the value of the alkaline 
quality of the ashes for fertihzmg purposes and* for pro- 
ducing saltpetie As a consequence, the hill has been 
burrowed into, tunnelled, trenched, undermined and cut 
doivn in scores of places, and the soil carried off to spread 
upon the adjoining fainis The structure of the mound 
consists of soft earth with stratum upon stratum of solid 
ashes at varying depths and several feet thick There is 
little stone in the mass, but in former times some stone 
buildings stood on the top of the hill and the village of 
Degalah is built largely from the stones of these, as I am 
informed by ray colleague, Dr A Yohannan, who was born 
there I understand also that a foundation-wall of burnt 
brick was discovered sometime ago near the bottom of the 
hill, ‘the bricks measuiing at least six inches thick by 
eighteen to twentv-foui inches long’— a statement which’ 
would agree with the so-called ‘ Gabar-bricks ’ of Zoro- 
astrian structuies, which I found elsewhere in Persia 

“In their excavations the worlcmen are constantly un- 
earthing fragments of pottery, sometimes whole vessels, 
terracotta figurines, coius, and other remains which show 
signs of considerable antiquity The specimens of earthen- 
ware are usually of a reddish or brownish clay, the com- 
monest being a round pot with small handles or with a 
spout They are genexally without decoration, although a 
few have figures of men and horses, crudely drawn, or 
bands of colour and other marks of ornamentation upon 
the surface Some of the jars are two feet or more in 
height , I 'saw such an amphora at a depth of more than 
twenty feet below the surface m one of the pits into which’ 
I went down It was buried in an upright position in the 
earth, but was partly broken, so that we did not disturb it, 
except to scrape some of the debris from around it, which 
Pisclosed a few pieces of bones, grains of parched corn, and 
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ashes in abundance Potshcids bj the Inindieds were Ijinf: 
at the boltom and about the nioulli of cverv pit, Jml I could 
not leain Of a single instance where am inscribed tablet oi 
C} lindcr had been found among the ln^ ers of earth and ashes 

“It IS common, when speaking of this and the othci 
ash-hills aiound Uiuminh, to say that they aic composed 
‘entirely of ashes,’ but fiom nn csamination in the picscnl 
instance, and my ln^csllgatIons in others, tins terra is to be 
taken rclativelj'' I believe, therefore, that Dr Waid, 
even though he had not seen them, ^,as right in his impres- 
sion that the}’’ are composed rather ‘of cla^ ’ w'hich has bc- 
■conre mixed w'rth ashes and saturated with nitious salts of 
organic composition, and he shows fiom an old Bain Ionian 
sculpture how' such mouuds could be built up Tlicrc is 
every reason to assume that these derations wcic surmount- 
ed by sanctuaries dedicated to the woi’ship of hie, cren if 
rve do not agree in cverv detail with the nalncs, who unani- 
mously attribute the rast accumulation of ashes to the 
accretions from the firc-tcmpla':, the ashes having been 
scattered over the hill age alter age 

James Moriei,^ in Ins account of Ins travels on lake 
Urumiah speaks of a place as Gultapeh 
I think the place may have derived 
its name from there being a Qaur-tappa 


James Morier 
on a Gaur 
tappa 


there 


After a day’s march from Tamar, Ker Porter came 
across a Gaur-tappa jvhich he describes 
at some length He says 


Ker Porter on a 
Gaur-Tappa in 
Urumiah 


(Urumiah)® was now left 


— “ The lake 
far behind , 


1 JackBon’e Perein, Past and Present (190G), pp 91 ■93. 

2 A Journey through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinople, by James Morier (1812), Ist ed., 2 vols Vol If, p 296 

3 Ker Porter, gives the length of the lake north to south as about 
89 miles and breadth 32 milei, ciroumforenoe about 240 miles (Sir Kob^i-t 
Per J’orter p travels in Georgia, Persia, Arraema, and Ancient 
^abylonin (1822), Volpme 11, p 606 ) 
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and an hour’s ride hi ought us to the village of 
KoshlafTaiidi Two miles led us through that of Shmdara , 
near Avhieh stands a leiy large mound ol earth, 
excavated on all sides, and vrij' deeplj, bT the inhabitants, 
for the puipose of making bucks of its cla;y foi the election 
of their poor little houses The consequent bioken ground, 
taking all soits of irrcgulai shapes vithin the huge scooping 
out of its body, at a little distance gives the whole the 
singular appeal ance of a mined rmphitheatic In lormei 
times it, piobably, has also been one of the Jlithraic ///(/A 
plaa'^j the name it now bcais being the Gain Tappa, Gaur 
IS a eoiiuption of Gucbci, audtherefoic means the unbelie- 
ver’s lull”' Thus ve see that Ivei Portci look the 
mound to be a place of Zoioastiian woiship 

The mounds, of which Mrs Bishop, in Iier tiavels of the 

province ot Tabiiz, speaks as a Atash- 

Mrs Bishop^ ro- Jiardah (? Atnsh-Kadah) or fne-tcmple 
ferencoto a Qaur 

tappa seems to be a Gaur-tappa She says — 

“In the castcin distance rises the fine 
Mountain Pii Mali and between it and Sain Kala is a cuii- 
ous mound — full of ashes, the people said— a lofty truncated 
cone, evidently the site of an Atash-Kaidah, or fiie- 
temple ’ 

V 

Now. the question is, why weye these 

The p^po^ for Qanr-tappas consti noted ? What was the 
■which the Gaur '■ 

tappas were built. object ? 

Prof Jackson says —“There is eveiy leason to 
assTime that these elevations weie surmounted by sanctua- 
ries dedicated to the worship of fire, even if we do not 

' i Jbid PP 6116 7 

- 2 Journeys in Persia aud Kurdwtan bj Mrs Bishop, VoInnieJfe' 

(1891), page 197. 
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agree m every detail with the natives, who nnammousljr 
attribute the vast accumalation of ashes to the accretions 
from the ^e-temples, the ashes having been scattered over 
the hill age after age”* In another place also, Prof 
Jackson speaks as follows ''At Marand there are the re- 
mains of an a&h-hiUock which is beheved to go back to the- 
days of Zoroastnan fire-worship, and like the mounds at Uru- 
miah, to owe its origin to a vast accretion of ashes from a 
fire-temple”® In another place also, he refers to a Gaor- 
Tappa and speaks of it as “a mound of ashes, the site of an 
ancient fire temple” ® 


Two views about 
the origin of the 
Gaur tappa 


Thus we find that there are two 
views about the original object of these 
Gaur-tappas 


The one, heard bj Prof Jackson in Persia was, that 
they were “the accretions of ashes from the adjoining fire- 
temples” h his view IS not at all tenable (a) Firstly, 
however large the number of the adjoining fire-temples- 
may be, a little thought and the experience of what is 
actually seen at the fire temples, more than thirty, at 
Bombay, show, that when sandal-wood or other fuel is 
burnt over the sacred fires, the quantities of resulting ashes 
are so small, that they would not form such large ash-hills 
The quantity could not be sufficient to form even one small 
ash hillock So, it would be much less sufficient to form 
about 7d ash hills round Urumiah (6) Secondly, the ashes 
of a fii e-temple are lield sacied, devoted worshippers" 
apply them to their foreheads So, a thing held sacred, 
could not be thrown out to form ash-lulls, in the waym 
which we see them, mixed up with the bones of the dead 
which are held to carry pollution 


Another view which seems to have been entertained 


1 Persia, Past and Present (1906), p 93 

2 Ibid p. 36 3 Ibid,, p. 121, n. 1 
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bv Prof Jackson is that the Gaur-tappas may be the 
remains of fiic- temples or that the mounds had fire-places 
on tlieir summit for worslup This could not be ®the case, 
because large quantities of bones are found in the mounds. 
The instructions to the ancient Iranians were, that sacred 
fires must be kept fai away from bones and such other 
things pci taming to the dead ^ 

"Wlien I inspected the Gaur-tappas, it did not take me 
long to conclude, that these mouuds were 
G^r-tlppas °Thoy licaps of public adoddns or bonc rc- 
ccptacles The Vendidad enjoins that (a) 
the exposuie of the bodies of the dead 
may he on hills or elevated places and that (fO after the 
flesh of the bodies is devouied by flesh-eating animals, the 
bones may be collected in some leceptacles and placed 
mideigound So these Gaur-tappas, or nhat Prof Jacloson 
calls ash-hills, which tcim, Prof Jackson himsek says, is in- 
appropriate,^ aie places for the disposal of the bones I 
think that, in some places, there may be, at fiist, natural 
hillocks or elevated places, on the tops of which the bodies 
were exposed to the sun and to the flesh-devouring animals 
'After the flesh was consumed by these animals, the bones 
weie collected in clay or stone jars or receptacles and 
interned in the earth on all the sides of the hill , or, per- 
haps, the first exposure may be on another hiU or elevated 
place and the hiUs of the Gaur-tappas may be the hills for 
the disposal of the jars or other receptacles containing the 
bones of the dead 

In t’us connection, for a clear grasp of the whole 
subject of the custom of the disposal of the dead bodies I 
will refer my readers to my two paper's on Astodans® 

1 Yendidad, Obap, Vill 2 F»de above 

3 (a) Aetodan or A Persian Ceftn said to be 3000 years old sent 
to the Museum of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, by Mr Mai- 
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One cnn see from these papers that there were public 
astodans for the poor and piivatc aslodaus for the rich, who 
can afford to ha\e special 3ars or receptacles Again there 
seemed to he family ^aults, u herein small jais containing 
the bones of individual dead bodies weie deposited So, 
these Gaui-tappas arc nothing but places foi the final 
disposal of the final remains of the dead 

VI 

It appeals, that this custom, of disposing of the flesh 

of the dead bodies in a pailiculai way 
Tho custom of ^ i 

preserving bones and then picscriiug the bones in some 

in rocoptacies com icceptacles. was ( ommon to the whole of 
mon to a largo ‘■ 

part of Asia Asia fiom Caucasus in the west to Japan 

in the east In my tiavels in the fui- 
thest cast in 1922, I saw this custom of prcsciving the 
bones even in China and Japan The beautiful cemeteries 
that one sees in some laige cities of Japaii^ are not the 
eemeteiies foi the burial of the dead There, the bodies aio 
cicmated by a piocess, somewhat midway between our an- 
cient Indian custom of burning tho dead and the modern 
process of ciematonums The Japan cemeteiies aie places 
for the deposit of ossuaries or bone-receptacles wherein the 
charred bones are collected Tliere, also, families have their 
own vaults 

colm of Bushire (Journal of the Anthropological bociety of Bombay, 
Vo) 1, No 7, pp 4 '6 441) (h) Mr K Enostransev's Paper on the 
Ossuaries and Astodans of Turkestan with a few further observations 
on the Astodans (Ibid, Vol AT[II, No 5, pp d3l 402) (lids my 
Anthropological Papers, Parti, pp 7*22 and 295-30 d), (c) ‘'Quciques 
Observations sur les Ossuaires, rapport<5s de Perse par M Uieulafoy et 
deposes au Mnsgo du Louvre” (Paper read before lyAcadCmie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres fcCance du 30 Octobre 1889 ( Vide ray 
Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp 255 260) 

— 1 I had the pleasure of inspecting leisurely in 1022 at Kobe — 

both, the crematorium, where the Japanese burnt their dead according 
to their custom, and the grand beautiful cemetery where they deposited 
the jars of the burnt bones of the dead, in family vaults 
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I have &aid above t'lafc the custom ot j/vowwiiif^ tlie 
bones of the dead after the eo)munli)tion of f/ie tbsihb' 
common to a laige paiL of Asia It «cf<ms (o liavc l/ctn 
sery prc\alent ah'O in the eounliiea, adjoninn; '/'Ik* 

mounds referred to by trascllera and v/ntorA of liabybmia, 
are, I think, generally inoun'ls of thctyp''ior tlio Ji’dnim) 
Gaur-tappa'’ I will speak here on iKcoonle of MkIi 
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(b) Again, if it were a fortified habitation of a sovc- 
a’eign, you cannot expect to have regular sepulchres built 
for all the soldiers killed in the siege The skeletons are 
found not in loose ground but m regularly hmlt cells 

So, the mounds are neither temples nor habitations of 
sovereigns. They have been believed, and rightly believed, 
as places of the sepulchres of the dead Ker Porter thus 
refers to this theory and tries to oppose it “ With regard 
to the Mujehb^ having originally been intended for a place 
of a sepultuie, had it been so, the magnificence of its 
dimensions would have demanded its dedication to the 
sovereigns of Babylon , and, in that ca'^e, surely some of the 
ancient writers, in describing the city, must have mentioned 
it But, we must not take it to be the place of sepulchre 
of any individual sovereign of Babylon It may be the hill 
of sepulchre of a royal family, and, as well, of its nobility 
,and gentry Such mounds, when excavated, show a number 
-of bodies 

So, I think, that the ancient Babylonian mounds of the 
;aboVe kind are places of sepulchre where bones of the dead, 
^fter the disposal of the flesh in some way, were deposited 
in receptacles It is quite possible, that in several or 
jnany cases, the whole bodies may have been deposited in 
receptacles there, without their flesh being disposed of m 
some other manner 

At present, when some archaeological mtssions aic 
-cariying on excavations in Babylon, I think it will be well, 
if one or two of them visit AzarbaizAn and carry on some 
-excavations in the Gaur-tappas there, especially in the 
-gigantic Gaur-tappa of Urumiah I Punk a bttle work 
theie wdl help them much to form their mows on the 
subject 

1 JOid , page 347 
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Kei‘ Porlei, iil his book of travels, spbaks of some bone- 
' lirns found among the ruins of Babylofi. 

Ker Porter on the He, at first, quotes Mr Rich, lef erred to 

Urns found at Ba- ^ ^ 

bylon. above, who says that, on an embanlcnibnt bf 

the river Euphrates, he found “a number 
bf urus filled mth human bonas winch had not undergone 
the action of the fife” He then adds — “Mr Rich in the 
Sis of his second memoir mentions that these urns 

confamed ashes, the bones that were amongst them being 
only in small fragments Comparing tliese remains wnth 
the skeletons discovered in the northern part of the Muje- 
libb, he judieioiisl}’- remarks that the two modes of sepultmc 
decidedly pio\e what people they were who had been so 
interred 

Claude James Rich, lu his book on the Rums of Baby- 
lon,^ thus refers to the sepulchial 

Bich on sepul found at Babylon — “There is ano- 

chral urns at Baby- 
lon. thei equally lemarkable ciieumstancc in 

these rums, and which is almost conclusive 
With raspeet to their antiquity In tlie very Iieart of the 
mound called the Kassi, and also in the rums on the bank 
of the river, which have been ciiimbled and shiveied by the 
action o£ the water, I saw earthen urns filled with ashes, 
with some small fragments of bones in them , and in the 
nor them face of the I\rojclibc I discoveied a gallery filled 
vMth skeletons inclosed in nooden coffins Of the high an- 
tiquity of the sepulchral urns no one will for an instant 
doubt, and tliat of the skeletons is sufficiently^ ascci tamed, 
both from the mode of burial, which has never been prac- 
tised in this countiy since the introduction of Islam and 
still more b\ a curious biass ornament which I found in 
one of the coffins TIicsc discovenc-, arc of the most intcrast- 

1 , p STo 

2 ib iniir of tile I'tnns of IJibylon, Ird Edition (181?), Bccontl 
MclUtiir, pp J3 2V 
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ing nature and though it is eertainlj’’ difficult to reconcile 
them with any theory of these luins yet in thems^ves they 
sufficiently establish their antiquity The two separate 
modes of burial too are highly worthy of attention There 
IS, I bebeve, no reason to suppose that the Babylonians 
buried their dead , the old Persian, we know, never did It 
IS not impossible that the difference may indicate the seve- 
ral usages of the Babylonians and Greeks, and that the urns 
may contain the ashes of the soldiers of Alexander and of 
his successors ” 


Thus, both Ker Poi ter and Rich say that “ the ancient 
Greeks preseived the bones aftei cremating the body” I 
tlunk that the bones may be not of the invading Greeks but 
of the people of the land, who may be exposing their dead 
and then preserving the bones after the destruction of the 
flesh in urns 


Mr Rich speaks of “uins with ashes” and “ a gallery 
filled with skeletons” The question of 
ashes puzzles me Prof Jackson also 
speaks of the Gaur-tappas as “ash- 
hills” I think that it may be the powdered bones that may 
have looked like “ashes ” In my small excavations at the 
site of the first Qaur-tappa that I visited in Azarbaiz&^n, 
I saw no sign of the custom of burning The bones which 
I have brought from there and which I exhibit heie show 
no signs of burning Again, the bones of the Astodan 
from Bushire which we have just opened show no signs 
of burnmg So, I come to the following conclusions 
(a) Either these observers have taken the dust of the 
bones — ^bones powdered into dust during the very long 
period of the time that expired after the disposal of the 
body and the interment of the bones into urns— for 
ashes, (&) or, it is possible, that the mounds may be 
of two classes (1) One, of a people who at first resorted to 
B 
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burning and then to the preservation of bones or ashes, 
just as loaw the Japanese at Kobe doing and (2) another, of a 
people who first disposed of the flesh by exposure to the sun 
and to flesh devouring animals In the second case, the people 
were the Zoroastrian Iranians, and, in the first, some other 
people, who, as said by Eich, were not the Babylonians who 
did not resort to the custom of burning I beg to suggest 
that Avhat has been supposed to be ashes, though really 
powdered bones, may be the result of some substances 
like bitumen etc mixed with the bones, which have been 
found in some urns 

In this connection I may refer to some recent excava- 
tions at Susa, which have led scholars, like Dr Jauishedji 
Manockji UnwalJa,^ to think, that in that part of the country 
there prevailed the custom of burning If so, that was pre- 
Zoroastrian Again, from the fact, that the Parsee word "dakh- 
ma” now used for a Tower of Silence is derived from the root 
Sk Palil Gujerati Wl^^/'tobuin’'^ 

it IS inferred by some scholars that the pi e-Zoroastnan 
custom of the disposal of the dead in some paits of Persia 
may be that of burning 

vn 

APPENDIX 

At the end of ray journey I was at Bushire On 29th 
November, in the evening, while taking a walk on the sea- 
shore at Ei, which is somewhat hke a suburb of Bushire, I 
found that tlie sea was encroaching over the land there, and 
that, while doing so, it exposed a part of an elevated place 
I saw clearly that there were some bones in the clay My first 
paper on the Astodan was suggested to me by a stone 

1 Vti/e hiH papers on the Religion of the Parthians 

2 Fide K R Gama's Zartboshti Abhyas (Zoroastrian Studies), pp 
28-30 «here he shows, that all the moiern words^ hte tomb, epitaph, 
fnneral, bust, point to the very old custom of burning 
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nilodau sent fioin Busliuo So, on niquirj, , I Icainl,tlmt 
snc'i jnrs me still found flicrc oecnsionalh I hntl nsked a 
friend to pot one dujj out fresIdA foi me ITe Icindlj did so 
mid sent ino a jm I had opened it, .insl liefore reading my 
I'npor, in t'lc presence of Di A'adgii, Professor of Anatomy 
.it tlic Grand r^lcdical Gollcue, who had Icindlv attended at 
nn leqnesl I had c\hiliitcd this and had lequcslcd 

Pr Y tJ Xndgii tokindh examine the bones leisnrelA and 
submit a rejioit 

Jle h.is kindh submitted his report dated 4th .Septem- 
ber 102() and I licg to thank him for it It is printed 
below This ostodfia is jiresentcd b\ me with nn leffei dated 
24th AngnsI 302b to the I’linoeof Y’ales ]\Iuseum 

DK V G XADGIirS HBPOKT ON TUB BOxNKS 
CONTAINED IN AN UKN BHOlTiIIT BY DU 
.IIYANJI J .MODI, PHD, FBOM PERSIA 

TIic liones were found well tiatked 

The following human bones weio idcntitied — 

(1) The Skill I 

AAas intact cxcejit for an opening in the Aault at the 
site of ant Cl 101 Font.incllc The sutures were well-defined 
The mastoid pioccsses were well-foimcd and prominent The 
basisphenoid was ossified and united to the basioccipital 
Sixteen sockets were noticed in the maxilla (upper jaw) 

3 molars on the left side and 2 on the right were intact. 
'All the remaining teeth had fallen out 

(2) A portion of the ramus and bodj-^ of the Mandible. 

(3) Vertebrae 

7 Cervical, 10 dorsal, 5 lumbar and the Sacrum w'cre 
rdentificd 3 out of the 7 cervical \ertcbrac are intact, the 
remaining arc broken 

The dorsal and lumbar vertebrae are intact 

The lower 4 pieces of Sacrum are joined together, the 
bodies of first and second pieces are not completely united 
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(4) Sternum and Eibs 

Porfion of Sternum, first rib and 12 pieces of nbs are 
found 

(5) Upper Extremity 

Scapula — Portions of both Scapulae found 
Left clavicle — Sternal end broken Acromial portion of 
right Clavicle also present 

Humerus— Eight Humerus — Head, lower end together 
•with lower half of Shaft present 

Ulna— Upper portions of right and left Ulna present 
Lower portions not found 

Eadius — Upper end of one Eadius only present 
Hand— 6 bones of the Carpus— 2 Hammate, 2 Capitate 
and 2 Multangulum majus present 
GMetacarpals found 
(7) Lower Extremity 

Pelvic bones— Portion of Os innominate present T!ie 
Sciatic notch acute Tlie diameter of the Acetabulum is If' 

Femur — Head and lower end of left Femur present 
Tibia— Shaft and upper end of left Tibia present 

Condyles of right Tibia and lower ends of both Tibiae 
present 

The Tibia shows distinct evidence of Periostitis about 
the lower third 
Foot— 

Calcaneum— Left intact , portion of right present 

Talus— both bones intact 

Navicular — do do 

Cuboid — One bone only present 

Cuneiform— 5 Cuneiform bones present, 1 missing 

1st Metatarsal — Both bones present 

7 Metatarsals — (only one Metatarsal absent) 

18 Phalanges present 
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Tlie boncR belong lo n lull} developed adult mf\le per- 
son As all Ihc tcelli sockcl-s arc inlaci, if is probable tlic 
(icrson was about 35 to 40 \cnrs old 

The bones arc \cr\ buttle and ciumbic verj easily 
The roots of teeth arc also buttle, but the crowns aie still 
hard am' intact 


V G Nadgir, 

I’rofcssoi of Anatomy, 
Grant IMcdical College. 



PROPHYLACTIC DISGUISE FOR AVERTING 

EVIL' 


The aub3ect of this paper is suggested by the Presi- 
Introdnction dential address, delivered by the out-going 
President Mi Henry Balfour, at the annual 
meeting of the Folklore Society on 20th February 1924 * 
The subject of the address was "The Geographical Study of 
Folklore,” which was “illustrated by a number of hippo- 
campus ehaims and amulets from different parts of the 
world” Mr Balfour advocated in liis address “the study 
of the geogiaphical dispersal of particular ideas, beliefs, 
observances and classes of objects coming within the 
purview of folklore, coupled with the preparation of maps, 
illustrating clearly and concisely their distribution” ^ 

As an example, Mr Balfour mentioned the case of be- 
hef in a “piophylactic disguise” He said “Among the 
numerous and varied prophylactic expedients resorted to by 
man in his endeavour to avert the incidence of that wide- 
spread teiror, the ‘evir or ‘envious eye’, and other 
dangerous influences, is that of assuming disguise The 
disguise may aim at suggesting an ‘alias’ to conceal 
the real identity of the person , but more frequently the 
purpose IS to make the potential victim appear to be 
unworthy of the attention of the malign powers The 
disguise IS hable to be a very ‘thin’ one, but then, the evil 

1 This paper was read before the Folklore Section of the ITurd 
Onental Conference, held at Madras in December 1924^, and printed in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol XIF, No 4. 

2 The Journal of the Folklore Society of March 1924, Vol 

XXXV, No 1 3 Tbtd p 7* 4 /hid. p 18, 
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eye though dieaded as a powerful agent, capable of wreak- 
ing infinite liarni when its glance falls upon a flctim, is, 
fortunately, singularly unobservant and almost childishly 
gullible It may be diverted by absurdly simple means 

The beliefs and practices of prophylactic disguises for 
averting evils are prevalent in various parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America , and Mr Balfour suggests that 
maps may be draivn on wlueh the places on the variants of 
the pi ophylactic disguises may be marked A comparative 
study from maps like these will enable us to determine as to 
how these practices prevailed in distant countiics Tins will 
enable us “to consider, whether we are dealing with a united 
phj'logenetic group, the items of which are related through 
a common inheritance from a single ancestral prototj’pe, 
whether the wide dispeisal is due to diffusion from an 
oiigtnal centre thiough racial migration or as the result o£ 
culture-contact, or both, or whether, to some extent, the 
same expedients mav have been independently hit npon by 
two or more peoples, as a means of combatting mysterious, 
unseen and mabgn influences, the nature of the qualities 
and activities of which has been interpreted in similar 
fashion 
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(B) Giving opprobrious names Tins again may 
be sub divided into 

C 

(a) Giving names of giils to boys "girls being 
generally to be of lesser value than boys” 

(If) Giving names signifying, that the holders 
are persons of less value 

II Depreciatory disguises This can be sub-divided 
into 

(A ) Smearing the face of a child to make it less 

attractive 

(B) Dressing it shabbily 

(C) Sex-disguise 

(a) Proclaiming the birth of a boy as that of a 
girL 

(&) Perforating the nose oi the ear of a boy 
like a girl 

(c) Allowing the growth of long hair in a 
boy, so as to make him appear like a girl 

The first disguise of the above kind, referred to by Mr 
Nominal d i s - BaKour, IS of a change of names " with a 
guises. The change view to driving malevolent influences” 
The practice IS prevalent, says Mr Balfour, 
in Kingsmih Islands, Borneo, Abyssinia, among the Lapps 
and also among the Jeivs and in Sussex It is also prevalent 
among some parts of the New World As an illustration 
of this kind of disguise on our side, I think, one can refer 
to the practice, occasionally observed, of the change of the 
names of a bride after marriage We, Parsees, at times hear 
of a lady’s niH and 7 e , her (ongal)in 

name used at her parents’ house and the assumed name 
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given to her by her husband’s parents For ej^ample, 
:f a lady’s name is Piiojbai at her parents, it may 
be Slurinbai at her husband’s Why is this doile ? The 
present mater-familias does not Icnow that I think, the 
reason is that referred to by Mr Balfour A marned life is 
a happy life It was speciallj considered to be so in ancient 
Irau So, the young bride, when she enters into this 
life, may %eiy bkely attiact to her happiness, evil or envious 
ejes In my paper on “The custom ot the ■wife or the 
husband not naming her husband or his Avife,”-* we have 
seen, that this "w as done nnth a view to avoid tlie chance of 
evil-minded men or the evil powers knowing the proper 
name of the party, whereby the lattei can exeit evil 
influences on the party On lier death, in the recital of the 
funeral eeiemonies, it is the first real parental name that is 
again lesoitcd to and recited 

As an illustration of another form of this disguise of 
The cubtoin of names, Mr Balfoui’ says “ A sickly 
males child, 01 one whose brethren have pre-vi- 

ously died, may be given the name of a wild beast, as in 
Syiia and Arabia, to make it appear of bttle account, m 
tliehopeof its escaping the evil influence at work.” We 
have nothing bke this here among the Parsees But, 
Ml Balfour lefers to a practice, whereby “ an 
opprobrious name is given to a child, to depreciate its ap- 
parent value” This IS done in the case of “a sickly child 
or one whose brethren have pre-vnously died” as an alter- 
native of the custom of giving the name of a wild beast 
We find this practice here For example, in such a ease the 
name given to a male child is “Fakirji”, t o , a beggar, an 
ascetic This is a case of what is called “nominal dis- 
guise” 

1 Vide the chapter ou Marriage in my “ Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees ” (2) Journal of the 

Aiithropological Society of Bombay, VoL Xll, pp. 801 — 16, 
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Mr Balfour refers, for what he calls “ depreciatory 
Depreciatory die disguises, ” to the practice of making a child 
“ unattractive by smearing its face with 
dirt or by dressing it very shabbily, so that it may be pass- 
ed over and escape attention by reason of its seeming 
unworthiness” We have a counterpart of the practice in 
mothers putting black spots on the face of their children If 
a child looks unusually healthy or attractive, or if the child 
IS too well-dressed so as to attract attention, this practice is 
resorted to, when the child goes out of home A black spot is 
generally made on one of the temples of the head or both 
(a) An instance of “ stimulated change of sex” is 
that where “ a new-born boy may merely 
be proclaimed to be a girl for prophylactic 
purposes” We hear of such cases in Bombay, at times, 
among tlie Parsees also When a male child is born, they 
purposely announce that a female child is born The sex- 
disguise IS kept up only for a short time On asking the 
reason, I was told by a lady, that the reason is to prevent 
the mother from being over-joyed with the glad news, the 
consequence of which over-joy may be bad from the point of 
view of health The reason does not seem to be probable, 
beeause the consequences of depression on hearing that 
the child bom was female, may be as bad or perhaps worse 
The propel icason seems to be to deceive evil-minded 
persons from exercising their evil influences on the 
male child when it is just bom and is therefore not strong 
enough to resist even the smallest result of evil influences or 
wishes 


(I/) According to our author, the sex-disguise at times 
takes “the form of perforating the nose of an infant son and 
inserting the nose-ring — an adornment which strictly 
belongs to icmalc noses” Among some people here, the 
cars of the male child are bored for ear-rings whicli arc 
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gencralh put on bv girls I ^m^c not come ncros^ cases, in 
mi communil} , of noses of male o’liklren being bored for 
nosc-riugs, blit Imicsccn cars bored foi car-rmgs like those 
put on bi Momcn I baie even seen laic case of males 
putting on cai-rmgb upto a grown up age 

As another altoi natuc of bcvdisguisc, we found, among 
the Parsecs, upto a few 3 cars ago, the piaetice of 
allowing long curls of Imii, known ns hdhu (tHied) on the 
licads of boys It is onlv girls that keep long hair The hair 
on the heads of bo3S arc generally cut But when the boys 
aicbornsickh or die in childhood, the nc\1 born bo}" is 
made to go tlirougli a land of sex-disguisc Ilisliairaio 
not cut and allowed to glow long like those of girls, so that, 
from appearance, one would mistake him for a girl Some 
mothers took a low' that the hair will be so kept long until 
such and such an age The3' then take the child to the old 
Firc-templc of Udwada, and it is there that the hair are cut 
before or after the offering of sandalwood etc and 
pra3''ers to the sacred Fire 



A NOTE ON THE ORIOINAL HOME 
OF, AND THE INDIAN FOLKLORE 
ABOUT, THE COCOANUT.^ 

'A very ’'mtcrestmg aiticlc, entitled “The Original 
Home and Mode of Dispersal of the 
Introduction. Coconut” in the Natuj e of 27th July 
1929 (pp '133 et seg) from the pen 
of Dr Arthur W Hill, has suggested to me the thought of 
submitting this note The article discusses the question 
of the “Original Home” of this nut which plays a promi- 
nent part in the social and religious hie of the Indians, 
including the modem Paisccs 

Some writeis “consider the cocoanut originated in 
Home of the Indian Archipelago or in the Pacific 

Cocoanut Islands” Others attempt “to prove that 

its origin was in the valleys of the 
Andes of Colombia in South America, and that it was trans- 
ported thence, entirely by human agency, far and wide 
across tlie tropical seas” The author of the above article, 
after placing before his rcadeis and discussing the views 
of various writers, concludes that “the Polynesian or East 
Indian Islands are the original home of the coconut pahn” 
(p 153) The botanist, de Candolle, is of the same view and 
thinks that its origin is Asiatic and that the Indian 
Archipelago is its onginal home from which it went to 
Africa and America more than three thousand years ago 
and to Ceylon, India and China about three thousand 
years ago ^ 

1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay on 26th November 1929 and printed in Journal Vol XIV, No 4, 
pp 616 524 

2 After writing this paper 1 have seen another article in the 
h'alure of 6th October 1929 It also says that Amenca was not the 
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One of tlie arguments which the author of the above 
article advances for the eastern home of the cocoanut is ithis 
Another fact which lends suppozt to the original home 
of the cocoanut being the Indian Aidiipelago or Polynesia 
IS the great variety of the cocoanuts now found m the 
East Many of these varieties have well-marked characteris- 
tics such as Goloui of the nuts, thickness of the husks, 
etc , and many of these special kinds are grown specially 
for religious ceremonies among t!ie Hindus, which also 
points to the palm being of great antiquity in South India,” 
Garcia da Orta^ explains to us the origin of the 
Qaroia da Orta’s name cocoanut. He says “Coming to the 

Explanation of the names I say that it is 0 a , the tree) 

name 

is called Maro* and the fruit Narel 

original homo of the cocoanut. The wnter says — “Almost simulta- 
neonsly with the pabbcation of my article under this title in the 
/Valure of July 27, Dr John K Small, Head Onrator of the 
Museums, New York Botanical Garden, pubhshed an article on 
‘ITie Early History of the Coconut Palm,’ in the Journal of the 
New York Botanical Garden, for July He considered, there seems 
to be no evidence pointing to the probability of its Amencan 
origin” 

1 “ Coloqmos dos simples e drogas tu Cousas medicmais da India, 
Compostos pello Doutor Garcia da Orta t e , Colloquies on the 
Samples and Drugs of India by Doctor Garcia da Orta ( Vide Sir 
Clements Markham’s Translation (1913), pp 188 39 ) 

“ Garcia da Orta was born in about 1490 or perhaps a few years 
later, at Elvas . . near the Spanish frontier ” He came to Goa 
in September 1634 as a doctor accompanying Marhcn Affonso de Sousa 
who was Governor of Goa from 1642 to 1646 ” In about 1634 he was 

granted a long lease of the island of Bombay which he sub-leP’ 
{Ibid., p IX) According to Markham, at that time, Bombay Island 
was only one of the several islets separated by channels The Bombay 
of Garcia da Orta was scarcely a tenth part of the present island ” 
(Ibid vide Ounha’s Origin of Bombay) Lnis Camoens, the great poet 
of Portugal, was a great fnend of Glarcia da Orta m whose Bombay 
house, he seems to have lived for some time and even to have found 
“ materials for the last two cantos” of his well known poem, Os Lusia- 
dos. I had an occasion of seeing his tomb in 1922 in China, 

2 Oqr modem word, Mfihr 
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and this "word Narel is common to alV for it is used by 
Persians and Arabs Avicenna® calls it Janzia hindi® which 
means nnt of India’ Serapio and Rais call the tree 
Jaralnan* which means the tree that yields coco The 
Malabar people call the tree Lengamaram,® and the fruit, 
when it IS npe Tenga ® The Malays call the tree Tricam’^ 
and the cocoanut Nihar and we, the Portuguese, with 

1 It IS Sans or (Apte’s Dictionary) This 

word IS Tanously written Our Gujarati word is (ndlter) 

2 I had the occasion of seeing on I7th October 1925 his tomb at 
Hatnadan jn Persia, where his name was known as that of a great 
Doctor. The tomb has on it a number of verses of which the following 
struck me as very significant 

A8 z&t~i to bar kfil mamAlek mfilek 
VaO rflh i ravUn kfii i eshkat sklek 

t e , Your soul is the possessor of all countnes (» e , you are known 
everywhere) The way of the soul is devoted to your love ( Vxle my 
Book of Travels of 1 926, p 875), 

3 “ Arab ifjy a cocoanut" (Steingass) is Pers 

guuz • lu Persian, it is jl. nfirg}! or j\> narjil. The 
Persians, at times, following tlie Portuguese, use the word l»U also. 

4 "Jaralnan^ the Narel tree’’ The word Jara seems to be 

Indian Jh&r or Jh&d i e , tree 

6 “ The Southern tree ”,te, introduced from Ceylon In this 
compound word the first word may be Lenga which, I think, is LankA 
Al), an Indian name for Ceylon, and the word mara is the above 
word 

6 ‘‘ The Southerner”, i e , the nnt originally coming from Ceylon 
Dnnng ray visit of Ceylon in December 1924, L found that the beauty 
of the inland mountain scenery was mainly due to its beautiful 
cocoanut trees 

7 “ Tnnarajali, ‘ King of Grasses’, is a Sansc name for cocoanut 
palm’’ According to Apto's Sanskrit Dictionary (p 322, col 2) 

tan rAja, I e , the king of trees, is rather ihe palmyra tree 
Here the word tan 18 our modern Gujarati dti tAd The City of Pal 
myra in Synahas another nameAsTadmore in the Old I'eatament 
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reference to these three holes gave it the name of Coco,’ 
because it seems like the face of an ape or otiior 
animal ’ ’ Garcia da Oi ta tlien proceeds to dobcriho the 
various uses of the cocoanut tieo 

As a layman, I cannot venture to give my view on 
the above subject about the original homo of the cocoanut. 
But I beg to draw attention to a story of the Indian 
folklore, which points to Ceylon, an island of India, as the 
very first home of the cocoanut at the hand of God This 
origin of the cocoanut in Ceylon is thus referred to in the 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of January 1891 - 

“ The story runs that at one time there lived m a king* 

A story, pointing a mighty king, resplend- 

to the Eastern on- ent With glory and surrounded by a 
® large retinue of ministers, among 

whom were several wise men — ^both physicians and astro- 
logers These latter, by observing the stars and the courses 
of heavenly bodies, professed to predict events and fix 
on lucky’ days and hours, and made reports of fiie 
results of their observations to the king The astrologers 
royal, though well remunerated, were in no little dread 
of H'tk Majesty who, if ever their predictions proved 
incorrect, immediately condemned them to be beheaded. 


1 Spanish llacoco for montey-faced 

2 pp 139 e! Prof A. X. Soarer of the Baroda CoU^-ge 
deriTes the word in a diSerent manner He wiiteEto me in hm I'lJter, 
dated 11th Horember 1923; ‘‘ X read with great interert your aeoovnt 
of the Original Home of tne Gocoanat in Satarday'a issae of the Tinfx 
ofiTuivi MAy I point oat taat the onginal of the Por'agaese from'trhioh 
coeoanatk derived i£ 0050 Id the sense of £ bugbear, some ma»h to 
frighten children witn and cot 'jpaezreo whicn mean' rnonhey, Xem 
biin.dag oat for the Gaet-radr Orientsl Seriei, Glalgado'E Intaenceof 
P-ortague»-B on A*datic beguagee'* -r-Hca been Bogurned hj me, 
added to, and as far jse it naa posamle for me to do, hrougut up to dati^ 
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One day a learned asliologcr o£ the Beiawaya (tom- 
tom bealer) caste, noted for Ins ciudition, discovered, 
after careful observation and calculation, that a certain 
day was c\cccdingly ‘lucky’ for planting trees— m fact he 
^\entso far as to declare that anything, no matter what, 
planted at a ccilaiu houi on that day would be sure to 
grow into a tree, which would be a great boon to humanity 
The king having been informed of this, though much 
gratified, was yet not altogether pleased ivith the bold 
assurance of the man, and thinking to puzzle him, inquired 
whether the astrologer’s head, it laid on a stone would there 
develop roots and grow into a tree Tlie answer was in 
the afiirraativc, and to the great astonishment of the 
astrologer the king forthwith ordered the experiment to 
be earned out The severed head was aecoidingly laid 
upon the stone, and after a time, lo ' the noble eocoanut 
palm — the tree of a thousand uses— spiang up And to this 
day it IS supposed the resemblance of the eocoanut to the 
head of the astrologer is preserved, for, taking the husked 
nUt as lepresenting the head, the fibre lep resents the hair 
with the top-knot (Kondc) while the eyes and mouth are 
also supposed to be represented by the three depressions 

Dr Hill refers to the use of the eocoanut in the 
Cocoanut m rehgious ceremonies of the Hindus I will 
Parsee social ce- leave it to my Hindu friends to speak 
remomcB these ceremonies, but I will present 

here a Parsee view of the use of the cocoanut in social cere- 
monies Among the Parsees, the cocoanut is important 
not so much in religious ceremonies, as in social ceremomes 
In social ceremonies for welcoming a near relative 
like the bride or bridegroom, a cocoanut is broken on the 
thresHhold of the house before she or he enters the house 
What does this signify? I think that it possibly sigmfies 

1 Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Volume XII 
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a remnant of ih'o very very old 011*51010 of liuinan HnevilU'o 
or animal sacrifice The above folklore sooins to explain il. 
The cocoanut represents a man’s Jiead .So, Iho bioalciiiK 
of ahead is a iclic of some old human Haoi’iflca, Tlio 
breaking of an egg at the thieshhold is similarly iiignineant. 
It lb theielic oi l!ic custom ot animal sacrincc. 

Now, just as the cocoanut is presenfed in wolcoming 
persons wlio are near and dear, it is presented w'len bid- 
ding farewell It is not broken on the oeeuMion, II is 
given as a sign of good luck Instead of a human uiieriflre, 
sacrifice of a human life, it signifies tlie prescnlaf ion of, as 
it were, an additional human being or beings, Tims, it 
symbolmcs prosperity and good luck 

Cocoanuts play a prominent part in Uie pregnancy 
ceremonies and castoms A kind of nv/eetmeat halla, 
known as aqharnina ladv'l arc prepaissi 

for the occasion and given to the lady M\o is enccinUi i/j 
be held within the folds of her mrt Tiicic f,y//xtmcat 
balls are made of the shape of cocoanuts So, here, tin/, 
as a sweet substitute for the cocoanuti, ngnify pro- pf/py 
and good luck, expressing the expeetanc^ of many nC/T 
heads, i.e children in the family. 
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The view of presenting a parting guest or a relative 
with boine fruit significant of good omen is still prevalent 
in Peisia I remember that, when we travelled in Persia in 
the towns which are Zoroastrian centres, they presented 
us, while parting, a number of pomegranates 

The cocoanut is spoken of, among Hindus as a 
“shrifal” i e the fruit of wealth or good luck 

There is an old idea, now said to be exploded by 
botanists, that “the cocoanut tree grows 
The Cocoanut normal maturity only in the im- 

mediate vicinity of the sea or ocean, 
on account of its being a salt-loving plant and in cons- 
tantly humid tropical countries near the sea sliote^ 
It is this view which explains the name “Nalieri 
Punem” M’i), te the full moon night of the 

cocoanuts, ior the “Balev ’ holiday, of which we 

speak as" the Cocoanut Holiday when thousands and 
thousands of cocoanuts are offered to the sea as sacrifice. 
Similarly, when people cross a sea, cocoanuts are 
thrown into the sea as sacrifices It is a common sight for 
us to see from the railway tram passmg over the bridge 
over the Bassem creek, that passengers throw a number of 
cocoanuts into the creek It is a sacrifice, intimating, that 
the people who travel offer their homage to the sea by 
giving to it the fruit which grows on its shores, and it is 
significant, that the seamen, who themselves offers such 
sacrifices on occasions, move about in their boats near the 
bridge to pick up the cocoanuts, and thus add 'a pittance 
to their daily income 

Another question about this cocoanut palm is whether 
Is the aid of '*they could germinate without the aid 
Man necessary for of man” Some writers say — “It IS 
iiH germination liighlj improbable that sea-borne cocoa- 


I “Anthropology of Synan Christians,” by Rao Bahadur K A 
Ayyar, page 222. 
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nut could ever be east upon a shore m such favour- 
able position that they could tgerminate without the aid 
of man ” Others say that it is possible, and that eocoanut 
trees are the common strand pahns on almost every tropical 
island and that they were found well-established when 
many of these uninhabited islands were discovered Our 
author of the above-named article comes to the conclusion 
that ocean-bome nuts can germinate when washed ashore 
on an uninhabited island and become estabbshed without 
the intervention of human agency” ’ 

The Indian view is that the eocoanut palm-tree is 
ludian View what may be called a truly domestic tree, 
^ fi , a tree that requires much personal 
attention by the owner In Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore there runs a proverb which says 
that “this tree will not grow further than a man’s voice 
can extend from his dwelbng”,^ meaning thereby that it 
requires an amount of personal attention from the owner 
I will conclude this note with an extract from the 
“Anthropology of the Syrian Christians,” which sums up 
the various uses of the eocoanut trees, thus — 

“ Thus to an inhabitant of a village in Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore eocoanut palm calls up a wide range of 
ideas It associates itself with nearly every want and 
convenience of his bfe It may tempt him to assert, that 
if he were placed upon the earth with nothing else what- 
ever to minister to his necessities than the eocoanut tiee, 
he could pass his existence in happiness and content 
"Wlien the villager has lost one of these trees after it has 
ceased bearing with its trunk he builds his hut and bullock 
stalls, which he thatches with its leaves His bolt and bars, 
slip of the bark by which he also suspends the small shelf 
which folds the stock of home-made utensils and vessels 

1 ‘‘Authropology of the rum ChnstiaDB,’ by Rao Bahadur L K 
Anantaknahua Ayyar (1926), p 222, 2 Ibid pp 233, 234 
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He fepccs his little plot of kitchen gardens "with the leaf 
stalk The infant is swnng to sleep in a shoe net of coir 
string made from the husks of the fruit Its meal of nee 
with scraped eocoanut is boiled over a fire of cocoanut 
shells and husks, and is eaten of a dish formed of the 
plated gieen leaves of the tree with a spoon cut out of the 
nut shell When he goes a-fishing by torchhght his net 
IS a cocoanut fibre The torch is a bundle of dry cocoanut 
leaves and fiower stalks The bttle canoe is a trunk of the 
cocoanut palm tree hollowed out by his own hands He 
carries home his net and his string of fish on a yoke of pins 
formed by cocoanut stalks When he is thirsty he drinks 
of the fresh 3Uice of the young nut , when he is hungry he 
eats its soft kernel If he has a mind to be merry he sips 
of a glass of arrack distilled from the fermented 3Uiee of 
tlie palm and dances to the music of rude eocoanut casta- 
nets If he be merry he quaffs toddy or the unfermented 
3uice, and he flavours his curry with vinegar made from 
his toddy Should he be sick, his body will be rubbed 
with cocoanut oil He sweetens his coffee with 3aggery 
or cocoanut sugar and softens with cocoanut milk, 
and it IS sipped by the hght of a lamp constructed from a 
cocoanut shell and fed by cocoanut oil His doors, his 
windows, his shelves, his chairs, the water-gutter under 
the eaves, are all made from the wood of the tree. His 
spoons, his forks, his basins, his mugs, his salt-cellars, his 
child’s money-box, his 3ars, are all constructed from the 
shell of the nut Over his couch when bom, and over bis 
gra\e when buried, a branch of cocoanut blossoms is hung 
to charm away evil spirits. This is a true picture of all 
the importance of tlie ‘Prince of Palms’ to the inhabit* 
ants of the tropical regions ” 

They say that, in Malabar, a father plants five 
cocoanut palms whenever a male child is bom to him The 
produce of five cocoanut palms was thought to be sufficient 
to maintain a person. 
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54 A rnw BKLinra of the west 

cstcd to h^r that tlicre still survu’cs m these parts the idea 
that cut hair ends slionld be carcfullj collected To nipht I 
was having inj hair cut, and, being ver^ warm, I had it done 
in the garden, I told the sen ants that there was no need of a 
cloth under the chair as I alwajs have indoors I laughed 
over this with the barber, as a cloth had been solemnly laid, 
in spite of what I had (old the sonants, and he replied, 'of 
course they know that if the birds pick up stray pieces 
of jour hail, von will get a headache ’ 

Jlr I? Campbell Thompson, in his “ Semitic Magic 
while speaking on exorcism savs thus — “In all magic, three 
things are ncccssarj for perfect exorcism First the word, 
the Word of Power, bj' which the sorcerer invokes divine or 
supernatural aid to influence the object of his undertaking 
Secondly, the knowledge of the name- or description of 
the poison or demon he is working his charms against, 
with something more tangible, be it nail parings or hair, 
in the human case Thirdlj, some drug, to which was 
originally ascribed a power vouchsafed bj the gods for 
the welfare of mankind, some chann or amulet, or, in 
the broadest sense, something material, even a vase figure or 
'atonement' sacnfice, to aid the physician in liis final efforts 
Almost all incantations can be split up into tliree mam 
divisions, each with its origin in these three desiderata es” “ 

We see from this passage, that in the case of exercising 
magic over a person, the second of the above three deside- 


1 Ao/i Zore of March 1920, Vol XXXI, I, p 77 

2 Fjcfe my paper, “The Indian Custom of a Husband or Wife, 

not naming his Wife or Husband”, Journal of the Anthropological 
bociety of Bombay, Vol XII, No 3, pp 301-16 my Anthropolo- 

gical Papers, Part HI, pp. 114-29 

3 “Semitic Magic’' by R. C Thopipson, Introduction p, XLVI 
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rafncis is necessary Eitlier llic knowledge of the name 
of llic pcison upon whom one wants to exeren's magic, or 
some tangible things, like hisnail-paiiings or hair, aie ncces- 
sarj So, in the above case, we find a refeicncc to hair 
The servants wanted to sec that the hair vveie not left in 
an open place, uncared for, lest any bird may carrj awaj* 
the hair somewhere The original idea at the bottom seems 
to be, that the hair maj not go, perchance, into tlic hands 
of a magician, through the hands of an cncmj% who could 
ask the magician to exercise his magic, on his behalf, on the 
person to whom the hair belonged i\Ir Thompson 
sajs — ‘ ^luch of the magician’s ait consisted in his 
abilitj’- to tiansfcra spiritual power from its abode into 
some object under liiscontiol This force 

IS a species of sorcery which shows itself in its ciudest 
foim m the use of small figuics of wax in the 

bkeness of some enemy By the lecognized lules of 
magic, it IS considcicd more cffectiv'c to obtain some portion 
of the victim’s nail or hair, oi caith from his foot-stops, or 
even his name, as an additional connection vvheieby the 
wax figure may be brought into still closer affinity with its 
prototype” ^ 

Mr Thompson in his above book, speaks of a Persian 
named “Eabban Hormizd the Persian” who was a 
Christian monk. lie is spoken of as banning “ ‘ the devils 
of the impure Ignatius ’ with the words ‘ By Jesus Christ, 

I bmd yon, 0 Ye trembhng horde’"” Now, we, in 
the East, have this form of belief in the power of a 
magician to do harm to a person through his nails 
and hair I will leave it to some one of our Hindu 
members to place before us, at some time, the Hindu views 


1 pp 142-48’ 2 Introdnction pp XLVI ^LVII. 
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of ihc juduenco of magic c\crciscd llirongh Imir But 
I Bill present Ibis view ns prevalent in Persia, t!ic country 
of " Rubb.m Uorini/d the Pci-uan ", referred to above 
With the advent of the Parsecs here, it came here and 
continued to prevail hcic among the Parsecs 

'fimcs arc non changing, hut, in the early or middle 
part of the last ccnlurj, orthodo\ Ihiisis, cspcciallv the 
priests, ahvajs did their best to throw their cut ho ir into 
a comer where it could not ordiuaril} be seen b}J others 
As to the nails, they took special care to bur^ . tVa, so 
that theic may be no chance of their tailing into ^ the fiands 
of others Ot course, some religious ideas wcrc^,'n(l arc, 
attached to tins custom llaii and nails arc con4"jdcrcd as 
naio, or impure things, and so, they must be icmo'y'<t from 
sight and contact, but an additional primitive the 

bottom may be that of avoiding the hair and the naiP^^^^lmg 
into the hand^ of an cvil-raindcd person, who caiyP* /iiarm, 
through th^S things, to the man to whom they Ip’Mongcd. 
I will not here luithcr on the subject, bnt^/efer my 

readers to ml' paper entitled “Two lianian IiicamVaticfis 
for burying Hair and Nails ”, read before the Socicjcj on 
29th September 1909 ■ I will say here a lew wo^ds on 
some new pomts suggested in this connection 

In the passage, quoted above from the Semitic Magic 
of M r Thompson, the authoi speaks of 

A ftvv new pomtB 

BnggLsted by ihe dnigs and phy sicians and connects them 
Avitli magic Physicians are said to be 
calling incantations and charms to the aid of their drugs 

(a) The Avesta speaks of five kinds of physicians 
(ba^shaza) one of whom is mSnthro-bafishaza, , one 

1 Fide ruy ‘‘RehgiouB CerenionieB and Customs of the farsia'^ 
P 170. 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII> 
No. 8, pp. 667*72, Yule my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 310*864* 
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fleas in. the hair, which leads to the spread of some plague ^ 

111 the East, and I think in the West also, in ancient 

^ tunes, the practice for the priestly class 
The old castom ^ 

that the priestly was to keep beards It is still generally 
be^T^hair. SO in the East Parsee Dasturs and 

Mobads always keep beards They never 
shave When the hairs of the head grow long, they 
themselves cut them after a long period I think 
that this practice of the priesthood — especially the 
Parsee Mobads — to keep beard and long hair was the 
result of the above injunction of the Vendidad, that hair 
must be carefully disposed of and buried with special for- 
mahty and ritual This injunction led them to bear beards, 
so that there may be lesser occasions tor burying them with 
some formality and ritual In tlie case of some of the 
SMhus or wandering monks— whom I saw in thousands at 
the last twelve gears’ jMt a (pilgrimage) of the Qodaveri at 
Nasik— I have seen some with hairs as along as about 10 ft " 


We read in the Folk-lore " The eustom of covering 
2 The custom of over the looking glasses in the room where 

covering up look- deceased is lying is quite common and 

ing glassea in the ^ o i 

room of a dead finds favour even amongst some of the 
weU-lo-do ” I have observed that custom 
in the houses of several well-to-do Parsees They covered the 
mirrors of the rooms where the dead bodie'; were placed 

1 Compare this ancient belief, that a oisregard for 'he proper 
difipoBul of the hair lends to the growth of lice which spread a plague, 
with the present view that it is fleas on rats which spread plague Vtde 
wy paper, “The Rat Problem and the Ancients’’ (Jour of the Anthro 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol IX, No 1, pp 66 77 Vtde my 
Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp S55 65) 

2 Vtde my paper on ‘‘ A Visit to Nnsik on the Opening Days of 
the Present Sinhast Pilgrimage ” (Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol XII, No 6, pp. 493-527 Vtde my Anthropo 
logical Papen, Part III, p 178 ) 
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We read the following in the FolTc-lore ofj 1920^ 
about the cock among the Upper Egyp- 
the Cock tians and others — Wlien Adam was 

created he did not know what the time 
was and therefore when he ought to say his prayers 
Accordingly, he asked God to let him know the time. So 
God made the cock, in order that it might crow (yiddan , 
from the same verb comes miieddtn (mtcezzin) ‘the 
summoner to prayer’, and mCtdna, ‘minaret’, from whence 
the call to prayer is made) ” Among the Iianians also, the 
cock IS associated with the duty ot early rising and saying 
prayers A cock is speciall}’^ spoken of as poiw u-dm sTi,te, 
one who sees (the coming of the sun) beforehand ^ 


Folk-lore of the West associates various beliefs with 

4 Folklore Moon Many people hold the 

about the Neiv New Moon day as a day of good auspices 
The Cairenes and Upper Egyptians, on 
loolung to the moon on the New Moon day, say — Htll 
hilalak, Shahi mtibai aA: ' etc e e , “ Loosen thy crescent, 
blessed month ' Thy blessing be on us ' thine evil under 
our feet 


The fact of the sight of the moon on New Moon day 
being held as auspicious can be observed by anybody in 
Bombay at the close of the new moon day, when here and 
there hundreds and thousands of eyes are turned to the 
Western horizon to have a glimpse of the New Moon ^ 


1 Folk-lore of March 1920, Vol XXXI, p 198. 

2 Vide my paper, The Cock as a sacred bird m Ancient Iran " 
(Jour Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol V, No 6, pp 346-62 
Vtde my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp 104-121 ) 

3 Vtde my paper on “The Ancient Iranian Belief and Folklore 
about the Moon Some Cognate Beliefs among other Nations’' (Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol XI, No 1, pp 14- 

Vtde my Apthropological Papers, Fart II, pp. 302-326^ 
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Werread — “Among the Copts of the Delta, if a child 

. ,, were ill, the mother, however nch, would 

6 Begging EBa ’ 

means of doing put on a beggar^s dress and go out beg- 
good to a child . , , , ^ 

gmg, the money so received bemg devot- 
ed to the cure of the child 


I remember a Mahomedan coming before me about 45 
years ago and importunately asking from me a sum of 
money as would buy a good suit of dress for his child, sajung, 
that that would do good to his child I remember my 
mothci pieventing me from paying anything for the 
purpose from fear, lest, in turn, some harm may occur to 
my child 


We read the following about a custom of throwing 


6 Throning of 
some rubbish 
against a neigh 
hour’s door 


a handful of stones against a neigh- 
bour’s door on the night before Shrove 
Tuesday ^ — 


“ A very curious old custom, of the nature of a practical 
joke, is observed in the Hill district On the night before 
Shrove Tuesday (last night but one of the Carnival), if the 
back door or any outer door of the Parsonage or a farm-house 
be left unfastened, it is quietly opened, and before anyone 
can stir to prevent it, a whole sackful of broken bits of 
crockery is shot in the middle of the kitchen, or wherever 
the bearer can penetrate before he is observed He then 
decamps and disappears in the darkness, generally unrecog- 
nised ” 

This belief reminds us of a Hindu belief in India, 
when people stealthily throw stones on a neighbour’s house 
on one ot the holy hohdays known as DTiagi A chowth 
( ), le , the fourth day (for throwing) stone ( ) 


1 Foil, lore of March 1920, Vo! XWI, No 1, p 201 

2 Ftde PoH:-tor<! of March 1920, Vol XXVI, No 1, p 239 
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We read 

7 Bndo and 
Bridogronn squirt- 
ing mouthfuls of 
water upon one 
another 


“ In Nnbia and until recently ^also in 
Upper Eg3'pt, after a marriage, the bride 
and bridegroom go to the Nile, fill their 
mouths with water and squirt it in one 
another s faces The one who is hit first 


will be the most fortunate in life 


In India, on the occasion of a Paisee mairiage, a few 
grains of iice are given in the left hands of the couple— the 
right hands being clasped by one another At the close 
of the ceiemouy of t^ung mariiage knots, a Parsee places 
incense on fire, produced there in a vase at the time The 
emission of smoke is a signal foi both to throw upon one 
another then grains of iice He or she, who tluows first, 
IS acclaimed as winnei, signifying that he oi she wiU be 
foremost in his or her love towards the other party. 

In an aiticle headed “Some Kerry Notes”^ which 

were “Notes made in Deriynane, weH 
S Cat . 

off the beaten track in Kerry by 

IMr W. S Weeks, we read that when a cat was missing for 

three days, taking it that it had gone away for good, it 

was said — “ Ah, well ' the harm of the year go with him ” 

f 

This expression shows that harm or ill luck was associated 
•^vith It In India, ill-luck and misfortune are associated, 
with a cat crossing one’s way when he or she leaves his or 
her house for business The person stops for a moment or , 
two, or turns his back and then proceeds to his work Tfiis,.^ 
IS beheved to counteract the influence of the lU-luck It 
si gnifies t hat he commenced his work quite afresh 




1 Vtde Folklore of March 1920, Vol XXVI, No 1, p 200 

2 Ffrff Folk-lore of March 1920, Vol XXVT, No jl,p S36s 


SYMBOLS— THE SWASTIKA AS A 

SYMBOL IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
WAS THERE ANYTHINO LIKE IT 
IN IRAN«^ 

I 


The subject of this paper is suggested to me by an 
- ^ ^ , inteiesting book, entitled “The Mm- 

ration of Symbols” by Mr. D A 
Mackenzie 2 The authox treats of four classes of symbols 
in his work —(1) The Svastika, (2) The Spiral, (3) Ear 
Symbols, and (4) Tree Symbols Of these four, I want to 
•peak to-day on the first, the Svastika 

Symbols play a veiy important pait in the life of all 
nations Even among civihzed nations, 
by^Symbols^*^^^'^ important religious 01 semi- 

lehgiouB signification Thomas Carlyle 
thus speaks of them — “It is in and thiough symbols, that 
man consciously or unconsciously lives, works, and has his 
being • those ages, moreover, are accounted the noblest which 
•an the best recognize symbolical worth and prize itr 
highest” “In a symbol, there is a concealment, and yet 

1 This paper wia read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on 18th Jnne^lQSO Journal Tol XIV, No. 6, pp. 682-695 

2 The Migration of Symbols and their Relations to Beliefs anii 
Gastoms, by Donald A Mackeniie (1926) 
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ivisdom , hence, therciore, by silence and by speech acting 
togethei comes a double signification” "In a symbol 
piopei . there is some embodiment and levcla- 

tion of the Infinite , the Infinite is made to blend itself 
with the Finite to stand visible and, as it weie, attainable 
there” ^ 

As a writer^ on Symbolism says — “ The minds ot all 
men, especially of the uneducated, yearn 
bvrab^ohsnf ^ ° ^ ^01 those sensible images which serve in 

some measuie to shadow forth the 
Divine ” “The sensible things of Him are cleailj seen, 
being perceived through things that are made ” So, all 
spiritual facts are represented by natural s3Tnbols For 
example, among animals, the peacock is held to be an. 
emblem of immoitahtj*, the fish of activity, among tiees, 
the palm an emblem of victory, — physical victor^’, and 
moral victory The Pahlavi Bundehesh has, as it were, 
“a Language of Flowers” in one of its cbapteis ® Among 
inanimate things, an anchor is an emblem of hope Even 
certain holidays may be taken as emblems of various 
virtues For example, the Christmas hohdaj stands as a 
symbol of chanty Take some of the Parsee holidajs The 
Adaigan feast-day symbolizes the spread of Light, physi- 
cal and moral The Abangan symbolizes thanksguing to 
Abura Mazda for the gift of water and man's duty to 
supply enough of pure water to those in want of it The 
Faivardian and Farwardeg^n holidays symbolize respect 
for, and homage to, the pious dead. The Spendarmad feast- 


1 As quoted by A Symons, in bis “ Symbolical Movement 
Introduction 2 Barow’s Essays on Symbobsm 

S Chapter XXVIl Vide my “ Religions Ceremonies and 
CuftloniB of the Parsees ", pp 396-99. 
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day symbolizes one’s duty to keep ground dean, healthy 
and fertile, to make two blades of grass glow where 'only 
one giew at first Both, the Cross of the Christians as well 
as the Ciescent of the Moslems, unfold to a Chiistian or 
a Mahomedan, “the full meaning of his religion, its 
piowess, its saciifiecs, it is the connecting link between 
him and that Infinite beyond, in which he believes^” To 
a soldiei, a flag is a “ sjunbol of all that he is piepaied to 
give his life for”. It presents a vista of the majesty of 
the Empiie, of noble deeds, patriotism of country, home 
and honoui itself As said by a writer, “Cold leason 
never spui red man to acts of gallantly, deeds of faith 
and heioism Symbolism was the key which touched the 
hidden spiing of imagination 

As said by the same above writei," the discovery of 
wolds also IS a kind of use of symbols Puie leason and 
puisuit of knowledge are, of couise, good in themselves, 
but from times immemorial, imagination has been working 
and bringing into use symbols A word is a kind of 
symbol It is, as it were, “ the picture of some fact or 
thought” For “special occasions”, you want the use of 
“special language” That is a kind of “invention of 
symbols” “Art and Music themselves are symbols of the 
^reat spaces, illimitable tracts of beauty that would other- 
wise be unexpressed” According to the mystics, Nature 
itself IS only the symbol of something dimly discernible 
thiough it in enchanted moments 

The pith of all that we have said is that leligious 
symbols like the Svastika are “aids to worship” 


1 The Academy of 19th December 1914, page 28 


2 Ibid 
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Tlicie nre, as said by Mi Mackcn/ic,' two iiva] sc’iools 

School of of Autbiopologj (1)* Tlie Difi’nsionisfs 
AnU.ropologv (2) the Evolutionists 

(1) Accoiding to the Difiusionists, ccifain lOfas 
beirin m a progressive communitv or nation, and, thfn, 
thev arc difiuscd among otlier le^s progreoaive oommunitic-' 
or nations For O' ample, they take Egv-pt to be one of 
thcvcrv fust progressive countries, from vrhcie a number 
ofidershave spread, not only into neighbouring <''oun- 
tnes but also into distant eountiics 
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the Visions of Heaven and Hell by Ardfi,i Virfbf of 
St Adarfinain of Ii eland, Dante of Italy St Furscy of 
Scotland” and other similai visionaries ® These visions 
seem to illustrate the theories of both the above two classes, 
though some of them, for example, the visions of the 
Iranian, Irish and Italian visionaries, especially illustrate 
the theory of the Dilfusionists 

As to the Svastika, which is, as it weie, a world-wide 
symbol, I think, it illustrates the theory of the Evolution- 
ists The whole world daily comes into contact with the 
sun, and, as the Svastika symbol is associated with the 
movement of the sun, it is quite possible, that everywhere 
the thoughts of associating that movement with some 
articles oi designs as symbols may have arisen and may 
have evolved step by step In the matter of special designs 
in particular countries, there may haie been diffusion 

1 For an account of all these three and of their similarities, vide 
my “ Dante Papers 

2 For a brief account of this visionary, based on Bede (Vol. I, 
104), vide the article, on “ National Churches and National Life ” by 
Mr. W Boyd Carpenter in the QuaHerly Reitevj of Apnl 1918, Vol 
229, pp 348 £F Fursey “ fell into a trance during which his soul is sup 
posed to have quitted his body from e\ening till cock crow’' He was 
attended by an angel like the other viBionaries and met angels and 
■demons Mr Carpenter says of all such visions — “ The germ of true 
spiritual conceptions may be found amid the grotesque pioturmg of 
-these visions. The spirit of man, even in Its most foolish imaginings, 
reveals something of its nobler nature Like the folk lore legends of 
*11 nations these dreams show how the sonl of man gropes after truth 
However childish such dreams may seem, they are npver insignificant 
when they are sincere ” (Ibid page 360) Mr Carpenter's view seems 
■to place these visions in the class of the School of Evolutionists 

3 Vtdt Arti Vir&f-N&meh, on Livre d’Ardfi VirAf par M A Bar- 
thfilemy (1887) Introduction 
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WHAT IS A SVASTIHA? 


The word Svastika is Sanskrit in its origin The 
word comes from Sans /Su (g), A vesta 
“hu’’ (>y.), Pahl “hn’^ W, Ger En, 
good, and “ asti ” (aq%) being It means 


The meaning of 
the Word 


literally “ It is well May it be well ” Thus, a Svastika 
IS "a kind of mystical mark on persons or things 
denoting good luck” ^ “ The meeti ug of four roads ” and 

“ the crossing of the arms making a sign like the cross 
have also come to be signified by the same word It is a 
sjTnbol with which vc, in India, are veiy famihai We 
see it occasionally in the CJioJ^ decoration on th'e 
thieshold of many Indian houses We know that 
Indian merchants begin thcii account-books every 
year, with this symbol in the beginning Hindu 
Mehtas (account-clerks) diaw this symbol on the 
Vahi-poojS' day on all new account-books Mr. 
Mackenzie says — " No symbol has of recent years 
aroused more interest among students of antiquities in 
both hemispheres than that which by general consent is 
referred to by its ancient Sanskrit name of swastika 
The word is in both its ancient and modern sense roughly 
the equivalent of ‘ good luck ’ in a religious or magico- 
Tebgious connexion To our ancestors 

luck stood for nearly everything mankind desired in this 
world and the next— health, wealth, prosperity, protection, 
love, friendship, pleasure, happiness, long life, success in 


1 Apte’s SanEkrit Dictionary (1890), p 1161, col 3 

2 Ibid 


3 Vide my paper “ The Wedding Sand in KnntEford (CheEhire, 
Xngl'and) and the Wedding Sand (Choi m India’^ (Jonmal 

.1 th. Anliropologicd So«.rfJ of Bomba, f ° 

A7l 480 Vide my “Anthropological Papers , Part II, pp 31-3. ) 
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all undei takings^ etc” This idea is associated with that of 
the pra-dakshma (going round) of the Hindus, wherein 
the worshipper goes round a particular sacied idol, symbol 
or article, keeping the aitiele itself on its right It is 
' another form of the Cliiistian cioss which symbolizes the 
four sides of the eaith 


The auspicious mark on the forehead of an Indian, 
_ , Icnown as tila (^Istl), is associated with 

about the Svastika The tila, 
made by an Indian priest, a Hindu 
Brahman or a Parsee Mobad on the child that is being 
initiated into the fold, maiks the person initiated as one 
of the elect In the painted glass of a Church an angel 
is painted as stamping “a maik on the foiehead of the 
elect”” This is similar to our malaug a here The 
mark is the sign of the lettei T which was originally a 
cross An Indian Ma is, as it were, one branch of 
the cross 


The signification of the Svastika as a symbol is 
associated with ancient Sun-worship and 

The Ori^gin of Pire-woiship A leceut writei,® speak- 
the Biguificntion 

of the symbol ing of some insanitary houses of tlie 
present day in England, speaks figuia- 
tively of introducing Fire worship in these houses, so that 
with the coming of more sun-light, tlieir conditions may 
be improved So, Sun and Fire were sources of health, 
wealth and prosperity, and tlie Svastika came into 
use, as a symbol, representing their worship The 
Svastika is “a piotectivc symbol as is the simple 
upright cross which may owe part of its auspicious 

1 The Migration of bymbols and their Kelntiona to Belie'" 
Cnatoms, by Donald A. Mabfcenzie (192C), p 1 

2 Barton’fi Essays on Symbolism 

S Journal of the Society of Arts of 1930 
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cSaracter to its representing the two sticks usodtoprocuio 
fire^’^ What is meant IS this In olden times, two sticks 
Xiroduced fire by fiietion Now, fire is a symbol ofi'fertihty, 
cheeifulness, happiness So, the cross, which shows us, as 
it were, two sticks crossing each other to produce fire by 
fiietion, is also a symbol of fertility, happiness Swastika, 
which IS a little variation of the cioss, signifies the 
same thing 


The Swastika is, as it were, a world-wide symbol" 
of olden times It is found m various parts of Asia, 
Europe and America ^ One of its early forms is seen on 
the lowest remains of Troy (about 2500 B C) One next 
oldest form is, they say, at a place named Hebers Ehyll m 
England We read — “ On a massive rock is carved, a 
swastika, a symbol supposed to mean ‘fire’ and used os a 
sign of good luck These carvings arc extremely rare. 
There is one in Tossene in Sweden and another at Myccnc 
m Greece They are also found on arm‘i and objects of 
the stone age ctj'ca 800 years B C to which th^ C'^ ample in 
the’opinion of the best authorities belongs 


Hr Zlsckenzie says- “The Swastika appear- to 
have been introduced -orrc time after the 
Xfce t'cas rbea ^cowcry of agric-ulture and the tl'dng 

cardinal point-- It= development^^ 
from the equal-brnbed rros= of the early 


mariners appsren 

observed that the revolving 


took plaee wrien it wa? 
'Grea'" Bear’ Con.--te!ta*^on 
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spring, southward in summer, westward in autumn and 
jiorthward in winter, 

Aedording to Mr Mackenzie, it has been held as a 
The BigDification symbol, signifying various ideas, such as 
of the Svastika foUowing - 

(1) A symbol of phallic worship, (2) of the female 
principle, (3) of conception and birth, (4) of 
an ancient trade mark , (5) of ornament , (6) of 
fire, (7) ofhghtnmg, (8) of thunderbolt, (9) 
of watei , (10) of astionomical symbol, (11) of 
the four castes of India, (12) of religious or 
mihtary standard or flag, (13) of a flying bud, 

(14) a representation of the argonaut or octopus; 

(15) a cross, etc , etc * 

The Evolutionists say that “ it appeared spontaneous- 
ly in different parts of the world”® 
abo'^rreValerf According to the Diffusionists, it spread 
its ongin from one country to another If so, 

where was its oiigin? It is said to be 
“of consideiable antiquity in Elam (South-Western Persia), 
in Asia Minor and in the Aegean and Danubian ‘ Cultuie 
areas’ of the archteologists” ^ It also appeared early in 
India, China, Japan and parts of America It is not 
discovered among the antiquities of Sumena, Babylonia, 
Assyna So, when it appeared in Persia, one may take 
It that it arose there as an indigenous behef It is found 
among the ancient Hittites 

Mr Mackenzie says that “although essentially a pagau 
symbol, the svastika was adopted, with other pre-Chnstian 
symbols, by the early Christians and freely used by them 
in the catacombs at Rome, Forms of it are associated with 
Christian symhols in Insh manuscripts and on the 

1 Tho Migration of Symbols, op aU Foreword, page XIU 

2 Jbid p 2. 3 Ibid 4 Jbid> 
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'Sculptured stones of Scotland, but both in Ireland and 
Scotland, it was known in pre-Christian times, £^nd had 
evidently as elsewhere, a religious or magieo-rebgious 
significance Its use in Europe has long since died out, 
■except where it is favoured for business purposes or in 
art, but in Ireland and the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, a form of it is still being woven in 
stiaw at haivest times, or in rushes in spiing, and asso- 
ciated with St Bride, a iamous lady, who was the first 
nun in Ireland, but whose memory has been confused with 
that of the old pagan goddess Bride or Bright, the mother 
goddess of the ancient Celtic tribe of the Brigantes 

IV 

SVASTIKA IN IRAN 

Mr Mackenzie lefers in passing to the question 
whether it existed as a symbol in ancient Ir&n ^ I think 
that it existed in the Zoroastiian ritual of Iran Mr. 
Mackenzie, though he associates it with Fire, does not 
clearly mention its signification as a symbol of Sun- 
worship I think it IS a symbol of original sun-worship, 
with which fire-worship is associated I have seen the 
Svastika on a toran^ hanging over the fire-chamber of a 
Parsee Fire temple * The Tor an has on it, besides the 

1 Ibid p 6 

2 Ibtd p 8 

3 Eor the Toi an, vtde va.y paper *‘A Few Notes on a Flying 
Visit to Japan, Part IV The Tom of Japan and the Torans of 
India ” {Vide Joarnal, Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol XII, 
No. 6, pp 699 729, mde my “Anthropological Papers,’' Part III, pp. 
■249 278). 

4 The Seth Jejeebhov Dadabhoy Parsee Fire temple at Colaba 
The Toran was a gift of devotion to it by a Parsee lady, Bai Gulbai 
Bomanji Dinshaw Petit It hangs on the southern windo'w of the 
Hre chamber 
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attention to the mtei'csLing fuel tlmt the 0(junl Ijiiihed 
cross with central circle, common to Troy anO linftu, wmi 
also a Svastika to the Sanskrii speaking Aryo JjkIudiii ami 
he expiessed Ins conviction Unit both iJic crojuj and (ho 
Svastika were ‘religious symbols of 1 lie very fp'ealdi) im- 
portance among the early piogcnitois of the Ai'yan raec,( 
in Bactria and m tlic villages of the Oyim, at a f/im- when 
the Germans, Indians, Pclangians, CVlIrt, J’rruinnti, Slavo- 
nians, and Iranians still foimed one nalion and apohe one 
language ” 

itr Mackenzie quotes Count Goblet d’Al'/iclla v/ho 
says that the Svastika v.as not known among (Ik Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, A^sjTians and thePlimnioanf'and add,d ~ 
“ Neither the Chaldean‘-, the A'^sjrmns, (he J-'honieiane nor 
even the Egyiitians could ha^c imported the (jo (o'laddhm 
(Svcstila) to Hindustan TJicie only r^'UifunH, (he 

Persians - But in Pcr-ia d'elf the (joynmotlxon <n)\j 
appears as an e> eexition- Perhap- one wouVI do to 

look towards t-’e Caaeasn= 
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matenal Svastika (t e , Svastika designed on articles oir 
buildin^), we find, as pointed out by me above, Svastika. 
described oi drawn in an important iitual 

Again, in this connection, I would draw special atten- 
tion of the students of this subject, tp 
^Lhe Parsees have a special 

Kusti prayer, beginning with the words “ NemA 

a6nghg,m” and knov^n as “ Chfl,r disSini' 
nemaz" which is recited four times 

and in the recital of which each time, the worshipper tuma 
to the four directions, beginning with the East and m the 
order of East, South, West and North In this prayer, tha 
worshipper pays his nemd inemaz, homage) to God’s crea- 
tions in the four cardinal directions This also is some- 
thing like describing or drawing a Svastika 

/ 

Again take into consideration in this connection the 
fact, that a Parsee, when he unties and reties his kusti^ or 
sacred thread several times during the day, turns to three 
directions, to the East in the morning hours from dawn to 
mid-day, to the South from noon to three in the afternoon, 
and to the West in the afternoon and evening from three to 
night fall, and to a lamp during the night All these turn- 
ings and directions point to' the idea of a Svastika, arising 
from thoughts associated with original Sun worship 

Count Goblet d’Alviella accounts for the supposed 
absence of Svastika as a design on any 
article in Ir&n and says that the winged 
disk round a circle (the symbol of 
Earohar) may he its substitute “ If amongst the Aryans 
of Persia it (re, the gammadzon or Svastika) never played 
but a secondary and obliterated part, might it not be 

1 Fule ray “ Religions CeremonieB atfd Customs of the Rarsees ’V 
pp 183-84 
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because the art and symbolism of the different natioim 
possess other figures which discharge a similar function 
whether as a phylactery, or else as an astronomical, or a 
dmne symbol? The real talismanie cross of the countnea 
stretching from Persia to Lybia is the crux ansata, the- 
Eey of Life of the Egyptian monuments As for their 
powerful symbol of the sun in motion is it not the Winged 
Circle ? There would seem to be between these figures 
and the gammadton, I will not say a natural antipathy,, 
but a repetition of the same idea 

Anthropologists differ in view about the origin of the- 
symbols, if not of all symbols, of most of 
of the Svnsiika them Some think that they are meaning- 
less in their origin and that they were, at 
first, intended as decorations Early man, even in hia 
savage state, had an “instinct to decorate" his place, 
whether a cave or some other rude structure So, symbols; 
had “art motifs" Others think that all symbols are, m 
one way or another, associated with religion, whether in 
its crude form or advanced form, and that, being so asso- 
ciated, they had “luck motifs" My view is, that these 
symbols have, in the end, luck motifs and a Svastika also 
has a “luck motif" It signifies that it brings good luclc 
to the places where it is exhibited and to those with whom 
it is associated 


1 The Migration of Symbols, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, translatedi 
by Sir George Birdwcod, p 11 



SYMBOLISM IN THE MARRIAOB 
gEREMONIES OF DIFFERENT 
NATIONS 1 

ZABATHVsmnA O Creator of the physical world J Which is" 
the second plnco on the oarth that feels happy?" 

Ahura Mazda — " That (place is happy) over which a holy man 
builds a house with fire, cattle, wife, children and good followers ” 

(Vendidad, III,S) 

"The symbolism of to day preserves the serious belief of yester-^ 
day, and what, in an age, more or less distant, was a vital motive, 
inspiring an appropriate course of conduct, survives in the conduct it 
has inspired long after it has Itself ceased to be active and powerful ” 

Milton thus sings of Dlarriage in an episode of, what 

Marriage as an Mr "W Tcgg" calls, “grave and manestic- 
institution beauty’’ 

“ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, solo propriety 
In Paradise of all things eommon else * 

By thee adultrious lust was dnven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range, by thee, 
Pounded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Kelations dear, and all the chanties 
Of father, son, and brother, fiist were known ” 

Marriage being thus “the ehief concern of human 
life,” and being “ the hinge of all kindred, or the strong- 
est hnk in the chain that hinds mankind together,”^ 
there is no wonder, if “ in all ages and in all countries 
a halo of interest attaches to the marriage ceremony 

1 A part of this paper formed the subiect of a lecture, delivered 
before the Ladies’ Branch of the National Indian Association, at Sett 
Minfir, on Thursday, the 21st of January 1909 It was then developed 
and published in the East and West of Augpist and September 1909 

2 “ The Knot Tied,” by William Tegg, p 5 3 Ibid p 4 

4 ‘‘ Marriap^Oustoms,’’ by E Hewlett The Westminster Reviem 
of 1893, Yol OXL, p 602 
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Thfe marriage ritual of Ihe English church is spoken of 
as a “curious cabinet of antiquities,” but, as RCv. 
Thurston has said, the rituals of othei churches al.so 
present curious cabinets of antiquities ^ , 

The sjonbohsm observed in the marriage ceremonies 
of some of the different nations of the world forms the 
subject of my paper The subject is very vast and exten- 
sive, but I will chiefly dwell on the symbolism in the 
marriage rites, ceremonies and customs of other nations, 
which are similar to those observed by the Parsecs Some 
of the Parsee rites and ceremonies, referred to in this 
paper, are not observed now by the Parsees of Bombay, 
but they were prevalent here till about 30 or 40 years 
ago, and they a re still prevalent to some extent, in some 
of the Gujarat centres of the Parsees While speaking of 
these, I will draw la rgely from my paper on the Ham age 
Customs of the Parsees - ' 

(a) As one of the ritual books (Li Kj) of the 

„ „ , Chmese says “ that which is most im- 

What IS a Symbol’ 

portaut in ceremonies is to undersUnd 
the idea mtended in them. It is the comprehension of 
the symhohsm in the marriage ceremonies that leads us to 
understand the idea intended in them Symbolism play" 
an important part in framing the early history of ‘•ociety 
(6) As M'Lennan says “ the chief sources of information 
regarding the early history of a-vil society are, the 
stndy of races in their primiti\e condition, and, second, 

1 “ The itarnaee Ritual of Toledo," fay Eer Herbert TbureUm, 

S 7. The Nineteenth Century and After, of Tnly To! LX, p. Hi. 

2 “ The ilamage Customs of the Parsees Their compdnson 

’Kith similar customs of other nat-om," a pape- read b^fo-e the 
Anthropological Soc ely of Bombay m ‘'ride Jourral of the 

Society, VoL T, pp 242-82) 

3 Sacred Boob; of the East. Vol XXVII 'n,c r , v, 

IX, Sec rri), bv James Legge, p 439 
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the stndy of the symbols employed by advanced nations 
in the constitution or exeiase of civil rights (c) As 
Bishop Weldon, the late Metropobtan of Calcutta, said in 
one of his Masonic speeches, “ A symbol is an external 
means of impressing truth The teaching conveyed through 
the eye is more forcible than that conveyed through the 
ear” {d) According to Coleridge “A symbol is a sign 
included in the idea which it represents, an actual part 
taken to represent the whole, or a lower form or species 
used as the representative of a higher of the same kind ” 
(e) Carlyle says “ It is in and through symbols that man, 
consciously or unconsciously lives, works, and has his being 
those ages moreover aie accounted the noblest which can 
the best recognize symbolical worth and prize it highest ” 

“ In a sjunbol theie is concealment and yet revelation 
hence, therefore, by silence and by speech acting together 
comes a double si gnificance ” {f) Jli Sidney Hartand, while 
speaking of the symbolism of a particular maiTiage custom 
of Bengal, says “The symbolism of to-day preserves the 
seiious belief of yesteiday, and what, in an age, more or 
less distant, was a vital motive inspiring an appropriate 
course of conduct, survives in the conduct it has inspired 
long after it lias itself ceased to be active and powerful 
There are three things which generally serve as a proof 
of marriage, or whicli certify the celebra- 
^ marriage, and symbolism is 
observed in all these three — 

A —Mutual Payments 
B — Witnesses 
C — Ceremonies 

1 “ Primitive Marriage An Inquiry into the origin of the form 
of capture in Marriage Ceremonies,’’ by John F M‘I/ennan (18G5), n 5 

2 “A marriage custom of the Aborigines of Bengal A study 
in the Symbolism of Marriage Ceremonies,’’ in the Astatic Quarterly 
of Januarj 1893, p 211 
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la) ilonej- 
paj ments 


We will speak of marriage <jj7nbohsm un^lcr these 
tlircc beads. 

(A) Mutual Pro- Under the head of mutual presents 

sent^ fall — 

(o) I^Ioney-paymenls, 

(h) Emgs 
(c) Dress 

{d) Articles of food 

We will at first speak of the sjmbolism observed m 
these various forms of mutual bridal presents 

In many nations, marriage is preceded b> n‘ kind of 
mutual money payment by the marrying 
couple The pajment begins from flic 
bridegroom or from some mcmbci •> of his 
family on betrothal Among the Homans and the annent 
C/instians, this payment was known as nr; Jtic or earnest- 
money Among the ancient Jev^s, the payment of a siKer- 
eoin was an essential thing m the betrothal Tins 
money-payment is now taken as a symbolic eqircAion 
of goodwill, affection and earnestness, on tbe part of 
both tbe parties in the celebration of tbe maiTiage contract 
But, according to some, it is the remnant of an old castoin 
of very early pritmtne times when maidens v.czc pui- 
ebased. iloncy payment in those times was ‘symbolic of 
purchase-money Just as you pay a certain ^-um nov,, 
when you enter into a contract for toe purcia=e of -ome 
property, the money paid on betrothal wa-s the came"<- 
moncy paid for toe purchase of the bnde Latter^., thi" 
money.payment was taken, no" as the eame--t rao-ey for 
the purchase of the ondc. but a= a pledge to a- urc the 
hndc, tsat she vra~ neneetorward 1.0 ^nare aer au-Oand 
pr jperty of whim’s hxs '■-asz aeney zo' 


lec a part 


The moncy-pa; 


r,ent varted among 


and even among tae same ra icr. 


15 at ciuerent t. 
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at seems that, the elders of the people generally fixed, at least, 
the maximum or the minimum for the payment to the bride 
For example, m the Parsee ritual, the officiating priest 
speaks of “ 2,000 dirhams of white pure silver and 2 dinars 
of red gold”. Compare with these, the words of the 
pnest m the Christian ntual, according to the rubrics of 
the Manual of 1554 “Then let him (the priest) count 
the at rhae which ought to be thirteen pieces (denai los ) , 
and when they have been laid upon a plate, together with 
two rings, let him perform the blessmg of the ari hoe and 
the rings Both, the Parsee and the Christian rituals, 
seem to fix the money-payment, and the silver com refeired 
to, is the same, the dind‘> ” 

The fact, that this money-payment was a token of 
union, appears from the words used in an ancient Christian 
iitual “ I give you these airhae (money coins) in token 
of our marriage (en senal de matrimomo) It served 
as “a rehgious symbol of fidehty 

The gift of rings is another form of money-payment. 

So, it IS taken by some to be a remnant 
(6) Rings custom of purchase-money 

Before the invention and use of money, 
people’s property consisted of gold, silver, and such 
other metals They invested their earnings in rich 
metals In olden times, when property was not safe, 
people mvested their earning in ornaments, which, for 
safety’s sake, they earned on their bodies, so that they 
maj’’ not be stolen Hence began the custom of putting o n 
of ornaments Thus, the gifts of rings, bracelets, chains, 
etc , wore something like money-payments 

Some anthropologists trace the custom to times earlier 
than these when brides were purchased In those earlier 

1 “Tho Marriage Ritual of Toledo," by Rev Thurston, the 
Nineteenth Century of July 1906, p 122 2 Ibid p 122 

3 Jbid p 113 
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times, maidens were captured for marriage Marriage 
than was wife-catehmg So, the nng then was ^ symbol 
of the wife’s captivity Golden chains, bracelets, etc.,' 
were the remnants of those old times when the husband put 
these on the bride as symbols of his capture 

(1) Thus the first stage in the signification of the 
symbohsm of a bridal ring is that of wife-captunng 

(2) The second is that of purchase 

(3) The third stage is that of handing over charge 

or authority It brings us to times of more refined ideas 
It was the time when signet-nngs came into use Signet 
rings, i e , rings bearing seals on them, presented to brides 
on betrothal and marriage, signified the same thing as the 
presentation of a bunch of keys It signified that the 
bnde was, from that time forward, to have the charge of 
the goods of the household of her bridegroom The Par- 
sec word now used for a wife is ^ e , seal or signet 

keeper This wo id signifies the above idea It is with this 
idea, that St Clement says, “He gives a gold ring, not for 
ornament, but that she may with it seal up what has to be 
kept safe, as the care of keeping the house belongs to her 

(4) Lastly, as man’s feelings became more refined 
the bridal ring began to have a spiritual significance and 
stood as a symbol of endless tndzssoliible union It typi- 
fied fidelity, safely- guarded modesty, union, and protection 
It was wit thish idea of spiritual significance that latterly 
bndal rings came to be blessed by priests officiating at 
marriages The ancient Romans and Greeks used the 
bridal ring on betrothals only The circular form of the 
nng has its own signification A circle has, as it were, 
no end. “ So the ring signifies endless indissoluble 
union ” 

1 Smith and Oheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
Vide the word Marriage 
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At one time, among the Anglo-Saxons, the bridal nng 
was placed bj' the bridegroom on the 
the'^brid^ring middle finger of the bride’s left hand.i 
But now it IS generally put on the fourth 
finger. The explanation given for the custom is as follows . — 
“The ring is given by the espouser to the espoused, 
either foi a sign of mutual fidehty or still more to 30m 
their hearts by this pledge, and therefoie the ring is 
placed on the fourth finger because a certain vein, it is said, 
flows ‘ thence to the heart’ 

Among the early Anglo-Saxons, the bridegroom 
^placed, on betrothal, a ring or a iced or pledge on the mai- 
den’s light hand On marriage, the bride transferred it 
to the left hand During the reigns of George I and 
Geoige II, the wedding ring was often put on the thumb 
In the Christian marriage service, the ring is put on the 
book This custom, is the rebc of an old custom when the 
pnest blessed it by sprinkling holy water over it in the 
Toim of a cross This is still the practice in the Eoman 
church 

In Middle Ages, the bridegroom placed the ring first on 
the thumb of the bride, then on her first finger, then on the 
second, reciting each tune the name of the three persons 
of the Tiinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
Lastly, with the word Amen, it was put on her third 
finger ® The bndal nng was put on the left hand of the 
bnde, to distinguish it from the nng put on the nght hand 
by the virgins espoused to the church 

1 ‘ Mamage Customs,” by E Hewlett Westminster JRev lew of 
1893, Vol CXL, p 602 

2 Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (word Eing) (1880)» 

p 1808 

3 “ The Mamage Eitual of Toledo,” by Eev Thurston in The 
Nineteenth Century of July 1906, p 121. 
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The Doges of ancient Venice throw, on the Ascension 
day each year, a ring in the Adriatic and porfomcd th® 
great ceremony of wedding Venice to the Adriatic. Tlio 
ring was dropped as a sign of compact. 

In early Christian times, the nng was held to be a 
badge of an office. Thus, wc hear of Episcopal rings, Bish- 
ops’ rings, and “ Tlie Fisherman’s ring” The ring, pre- 
sented to the Pope on his being elected by the cardinals, is 
known as the Fisherman’s ring Fish was Held to bo 
emblem of faith 

From the fact that money-payments or gifts of rings 
certified marnage contracts, the ceiemony of betrothal 
was spoken of in various ways expressing money-gifts or 
nng-gifts The following examples show this — 

(1) From the fact that a ring was always used in the 
ceremony of betrothal “annulns,” the Latin word for 
ling, was used for a betrothal by some Roman writers.^ 
Ring was considered among the Romans as “ an earnest 
-of faith”. According to Gibbon,^ in the fifth contury A.D , 
a ring vas considered to be a pledge of affection It was 
sent as such by Honoria, a grand-daughter of Emperor 
Theodorius of Rome, to Attila, the barbarian Hnnnish 
invader of Italy 

(2) The word “subarrhare” (ee, to give came->t- 
money) came to mean “to espouse” or to betroth. 

(3) Similarly, among the Parsees, the words 

and dldl , “to present money” and “to 

put on rings” have come to mean “to betroth 


1 llantml of Eomaa Autfqaitiea by WjIlJani EamHay (cd. 
1901, p 477). 

2 The Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire, Chapter 
Vol. n (1845), p 3C7. 
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Among all nations, the bridegrooms put on, on mar- 
j riage occasions, a dress of a type differ- 

(c) Dress. ent from the ordinary dress Among 

eastern nations, they put on a loose 
flowing 'dross The jama pitclioii or the Sayfi, 

which the Parsees, Hindus and Mahomedan bride- 
grooms put on, is a kind of a loose flowing diess 
'A loose flowing dress is, in all ages, considered 
to be necessary for solemn and state occasions 

In courts, churelies and universities, the gowns 
and robes, which are similar flowing dresses, play 
an important part The folds of such dresses carry the 
idea of a kind of mystery, modesty, respect and rank. 
Women, also therefore, generally put on such flowing 
dresses like the sans or gown 

The colour of some kind of mai riage dress is gene- 
rally white White colour is generally the symbol of punty, 
innocence and faithfulness ^ (a) The Roman bride used 
to wear .a white gown, a pal ticul a r under garment and an 
yellow veih^ on the occasion of her marriage (&) The 
ribbon-knots, which the guests put on among the Romans on 
marriage occasions, were also white in colour (c) Thejimfi 
piehon which the Parses bridegrooms put on is also white 
A shawl forms a part of the marriage dress of a 
Parsee bridegroom It serves as an insignia of the posi- 
tion occupied by him at the time, as var-J dja or the bride- 
king In India, a shawl is held to be a symbol of respect 
and greatness Up to 50 years ago, the leading members 
of the Parsee community carried sha'wls over their 
shoulders The head priests of the community still carry 
shawls as the insignia of their office The parents of the 

1 Among the ancient Christians, the baptized were clothed "With 
albs or ■white garments immediately after they were removed from, 
baptismal waters ^ ^ 

Z Manual of Roman Antiquities, op. ctt p 47 
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marrjung couple present these articles of dress to oacli 
other ^ 

Among the Parsecs , curd, sugar, coco-nuts^ and hsh 
form the principal articles of food which 
Pood ^Fisb^ mutually exchanged on marriage 

and such other joyous occasions Amonf^ 
these, the first tliree arc common to many Indian commu- 
nities 

Among the Parsecs, fish is used as an auspicious 
present for joyful occasions Fish is buoyant, so, it is 
the symbol of buoyancy and sprighthness Among the 
ancient Christians, it ivas the emblem of Holy .Spirit. 
Hence it signified truthfulness It also symbolized dis- 
cipleship “ The fishes in the church’s net, or caught bj the 
hook, correspond exactly to the lambs of the fold, or to 
the gloves which also represent the faithful m ancient 
Christian tents or dwellings”- .So the fish rcpicsentcd 


the behever in the church 

Kot only do the bridegroom and the bride excliange 
^ money-presents and other gifts, hut the 

Gifts to the _ , 

fansmen of the kinsmen of each party are given prc' ents 

money and clothes by the parents 
of the other This custom u prevalent 
among Parsees, Hindus and other oriental nation^ The 
custom of presenting gifts to the biidcmuids in Europe is 
a somewhat similar enstom. This custom h said to 
symbolize the old custom of purchasing brides from a 
family, clan or tnbe In older times, very strong tie" of 
relationship existed between xanuhes, tribes and <^LinF 

1 For the use of coooa-cut in Pardee social ceremonies, m/ 
™y paper entitled, “ A Note on the cn,;ac£l home of^ 2 nd the Jnd-sn 
folMore abont, tie Coeoa-nn*- 3onr. Anthxopologicii Society of 
Bombay, FoL XIT, No 4, op 510-2^ tide my Amthropolomcal 
Papers, Part T fin the Press^ 

2 Bictionaip cf Chiis^an Antienryes, -p-ord ^ 
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man or woman was a member of a family or clan wbieh 
claimed Lim or her as his own So, when a bride from 
one family was taken into another family, the bridegroom’s 
family had to please, not only the parents, but also 
all her other kinsmen who were members of the family 
So, the money-payments or gifts, which were, as it were,^ 
the purchase-money for the bride, had to be made, not 
only to the parents, but also to all the members of the 
family 


In 'different tribes or clans, or in the same clan or tnbe 
at different periods of its history, similar payments had to 
be made to the parents and kinsmen of the bridegroom, - 
who, according to a pecuhar custom then common, passed, 
after marriage, into the family oi clan of the bride So, 
the parents of the bride had to pui chase the consent of 
the parents and the kinsmen of the bndegioom by money- 
payments or gifts The custom, prevalent among some 
oriental nations, of giving presents in money andT 
dress to the kinsmen of each party, such as mami, 

fAt (aunts), TcaJca, mama, fua (uncles), and to such other 
relatives, and the custom, prevalent in the west, to give 
presents to the bridesmaids, is a rehc of the above custom 
of the purchase of the bride and bridegroom by pleasing 
the family 

The feasts given to the castes on marriage occasions 


Family feasts or 
Caste dinners 


in India is a rehc of the old state of 
affairs when a person was beheved 


ot belong to thi whole dan or caste So, the 
consent of the whole caste or clan had to be 


obtained, in case a new member in the form of a 
bride or bridegroom, was to be received m, or 


when a member was to be given away in marriage, 


to another class or caste This consent was purchased by 
money-gifts which were latterly turned into caste dinners 
Mr Sidney Hartland says on this point If the 
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consequences of marriage weic the severance ^rom the 
family, or clan, of one of its members, and the union of 
that member to another family, or clan, so as to become one 
flesh ivitli it, it IS obvious that each of the two families or 
clans had a very impoitant inteiest in the transaction 
The marriage could affect not only the two principals , 
it would extend to eveiy member of the family, oi clan, 
forsaken, and evciy member of the family, oi clan entered 
Such an intei est as this would entitle every membei of 
both to be consulted and, in the one at least, their assent 
w'ould be 1 equii ed to its valioitj^ Such assent would be 
shown, as we have already noted, by the presence and 
assistance of the kindred at the act of mnriiage, or it 
might be signified by gifts But, however shown, it 
would in many cases have to be pui chased by gifts, and 
these sometimes constitute the pi ice of the biide ^ Bride- 
pui chase is a custom which has been, at some time oi other, 
practised almost all ovei the world, and wheie we do not 
find it still m all its ancient force, we frequentlj- find the 
relics of it As, in the progress of civilization, the 
bonds of the family are diawn tighter, the powei of the 
father ovei his children incieases, and that of the more 
distant kinsfolk decreases The substantial price m such 
cases is paid to tlic pa i ent, and the other kinsmen are 
recognized only by a sraallei, frequently a nominal, pie- 
sent. Lastly, the gifts on both sides aie transferred mto a 
dowiy for the bridcj and mto wedding presents intended 
lor the behoof of the happy couple In various nations 
the application of the marriage gifts is found in all stages 
of transition, fiom the rudest bargain and sale up to the 
settlements so dear to English lawyers, and the useless 
toys which the resources of the newest cultuie enable us to 
bestow upon our friends on these interesting occasions, 


1 As%atic Quarterly Review of January 1893, p 205 
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ib Iheir early efTorls in honse-keeping ”3 
j ‘ This cnsfbm reminds ns of the “mairiages of^ confii- 
Mamagesofeon^ ' l^^tion”^o£aiieient Wales, and the Vw 
tibotion and pan weddiiigB of ancient Scotland In 

hy weddmgB Wales, a herald went lound, in the fown, 

' announcing the marriage, and saying that 

presents wonldbe received very thankfully and returned on 
similar’oecasions Individual givers of small cash-payments 
did not feel the burden of the payment, and tothe'mari'yiilg 
couple and then parents, the total amount of these 
individual small presents was most welcome, as it enabled 
them to pay off their wedding expenses and to set up a 
new house. In the case of the peniiy-weddiugs of Scdt- 
dahd, at times, the people of the whole village paid in their 
small contributions, and took a part in the wedding festival 
In some eases, the neighbours collected among themselves 
and presented to the marrying couple sufficient coin 'that 
would last during the whole of the first year oftheii 
married life In Old England, they say, the noblemen in 
' possession of the adjoining estates presented meat, and 
the milkmen, milk, cheese, eggs, etc , for the wedding feasts 
The school-masiers, and the priests generally, lent then 
cooking utbnsils The parties receiving these piesentskept 
a note of such presents and were generally ready to 
give similar presents on the occasion of marnageh lU the 
families of those who had given them these presents 
In Cumberland, they placed a plate in a prominent spot 
at the place of marriage, and the assembled fnends put 
their mite into it In some parts of ancient Em ope, on 
the marriage day, the hnde used to sell ale to hbi 
and to her husband’s fnends at fancy prices The 
money so acqmred helped them in setting up a new 
house In ancient Egypt, the bride held in hei hand a 


1 Ibtd pp 305 6" 
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soft substance called hena, and the friends put in silvei 
coins xii that substance ^ ^ 

U'l to a few yeais ago, among the Parsees, a person, 
generally a neai relative or friend, acted as a cleik or 
collectoi on marriage occasions He took his seat m a 
/^prominent place with a note-book in his hand Near 
fi lends and relatives, instead of troubling the couple and 
then paients ^\lth their small or large money-gifts, paid 
them into the hands of the clerk or receiver and made 
him enter them in the note-book The memo kept by 
tlie leceiicr proied of use to the parties, when, on similar 
occasions of mariiages in the families of then friends, 
they had to do a similar thing in return 

Entertainments, known as “Wedding Biddings,” were 
known xU England till the end of the 18th centurv 
Theiein, all the guests were expected to bring m presents 
They expected presents in return on then oivn marriages 
“ In some districts, the bidding was pubhcly done by a 
herald with a ciook or wand adorned with ribbons, who 
ga^ e a general invitation according to a prescribed form 
A public heiald, of this kind, going round the town 
to bid the invited townsmen to attend a weddmg is known 
among the Parsees at Naosan as Rfiv a crier 

Next to the presentation of gifts, it is the witnesses 
who certify the celebration of a marriage 
to the Marriage The undermentioned are held as witnesses 
among various nations 
{a) Relations oi Friends 
(h) Fire 

(c) Departed dear ones 

(d) Bands of music 

(e) Mainage feasts 

1 The Knot Tied,” by Mr Tegg 

2 “ Marriage Customs,’' by E Hewlett Westmynster Revmo 
of 1893, p 611 
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Fire ns Witness 


(fl) Among the Pa i?ees, as among main other lia- 
( tions, both the bride and the bridegroom 

Witnesses” ”” have their near relations o. fi lends as 
witnesses <o the marriage The Parsers 
have two witnesses, one, icprcsenting the side oI the 
bridegroom, and the othei, that of the bride But besides, 
these, there aic some things that are symbolically taken to 
be witnesses to the maiiiagc 

(b) Fire is, among several Eastein nations, held to 

be such a witness Among the Paisces, 
Fire ns Witness j , , 

the word aivo , t e , a lamp, has come 

to signify a bctiothal iite In the morning of an 
auspicious da}^ after the prehmina lies of the betiothal, a 
light, especially that of claiified butter, is lighted in a glass 
lamp in the house of each party The ladies of each of the ' 
two families go in turn to the house of the other and place 
a silvei coin in the lamp there This occasion, knoun as 
the“divo'’, te, “the day of light”, is held moie impoi- 
tant tlian the preliminary betrothal day The lamps light- 
ed in the houses of biidcs and biidcgrooms and the silver 
com thrown in the lamp by the lespective parties sym- 
bohze the betiothal and union, of which the lights are, as 
It wei 6; witnesses Faein a vase is present before the 
marrying couple among the Paisees It is also present in 
the form of two burning candles, one by the side of the 
blade and the other by that ot the bridegroom Fire is a 
symbol of purity and plenty 


Among the ancient Greeks, the biide's mother earned 
in her hand the bridal torches kindled at the family liearlh, 
and the bridegroom’s mother also eairied torches and await- 
ed the procession from the bride’s house ^ Among the 

1 “The Home-life of the Ancient Greeks,’ by Blumner, pp’' 
139 40 “ The Archroologia Grasca or the Antiquities of Greece," by 

Dr Potter, Vol II, p "iSZ 
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ancient Eomans also nuptial torches plaj ed an important 
pait A child earned “a torch of white thorn” ^efoie the 
bride ^ 

Among the ancient Greeks, fire and water were 
held as S3’'mbols or purification, and the bridegroom 
himself held them in his hand while welcoming his bride 
in his house 

According to some, the Eomans held fire and water 
before the bride, as necessaries of life,” signifjung that 
he would suppli her with all necessaiies of life Again, 
among the Eomans, the marriage eeiemon3' was performed 
before the altar ot then Atrium where their sacred fire was 
binning In some paits of Austialasia the brides cany 
fire to the houses ot then bridegrooms 

In Hindu marriage ritual, firepla3^ed an important part 
Before the sacied hre, to which an oblation of clarified 
batter was offered, were placed a millstone and a water jar 
Tins file was understood to be a witness of tne union of 
the couple, and, as such, it w<h perpetually maintained in 
olden times Great revcience was shown to the fire and it 
was never blowui upon uith the mouth “Nothing impuie 
w as ever thrown into it, nor lAas it ever used for warming the 
feet Fire was an emblem of God’s “creative, fostering 
and disintegiating energies, a type of His three eternal 
attributes, Life, Light, J03'” ‘At Hindu marriages in 
Conoor, in the Central Himalayas, it is castomary for the 
P«7 (family priest) to worship the fire and read the 
marital vows These are repeated separately bj the bride 
and the bndegioom, each agrees to live with the othei in 
harmony they making the fire and the sun their witness- 

1 “ Marriage Customs,” by E Hewlett Westmtnater Review of 
1893, p 603 

2 “ Eeligious Thought and Life m India,” by Monier Williams 
(1883), p 364 
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es Among some Indian tubes the mother of the bndc 
welcomes the cavalcade of the biidegroom vith a vessel of 
watci surmounted by a lighted chii agh (lamp) upon her 
head ^ 


Dcjarted 

ODLB 


dear 


(c) Among the Assyrians, the iathei of the bride- 
groom invoked “ the double of Nebo 
and of Merodaeh, as well as the double 
of the King Assuibampal, and prayed 
to them to giant long jears of happiness to the young 
couple Only a freeman has the right of conducting this 
symbolic ceremony, or of calhng upon the gods to witness 
a marriage whieh is being celebrated m their name 
Thus, Ave see that, even the spirits of the departed 
great men were invoked on mairiage occasions to stand, 
as It Avere, as Avitnesses to the mainage The “double” of 
the departed ones among the ancient Assyiians lesembles 
the Pravashis or the F arohars of the ancient Iranians These 
Faioliai’s of the dead are invoked on marriage occasions 
among the Parsees, in the religious ceremony known as 
“va7 adh pafi'a” (lit a leaf of Inciease), so called, per- 
haps, because its celebiation Apas believed to fetch increase 
or prosperity 


id) The Pahlavi Dinkard speaks of the presence of 

,, , , musicians, as intended to announce 

Bands or mnsic 

to the outside pubhe, the celebration 
of the maniage It says that those who APish to 
form an union “should make ariangements therefor, 
and should inform all the people of the city, by means 
of the drums and pipes used on the occasion of 


1 “ Punjab Notes and Queries,’’ Vol II, n 244. 

2 “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship,” by S Wake*, 
p 431. 

3 ‘‘ Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria,” by Maspero, p 230. 
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marriages, that they are going to marry A similar 
reason for the piesence of musical instruments at a 
-marriage is assigned by the Yazadis (Notice sur les 
Yazadis, Journal Asiatique, Januaiy-Februai’y 1896, 
p 119) The iinging of church bells in some places, for 
example, in the rural villages of Lincolnshire, at the con- 
clusion of the publication of the third bann, seems to have 
a similar signification as that of the announcement of the 
marriage by musical instruments - 

(e) Among the ancient Gieeks, the marriage feasts 

^ weie believed to signify, that they 
Marriage feasts o 

seived as an evidence of marriage 
“ The second end of this entertainment vras, that the 
mariiage might be made public, foi all the relations 
of the married couple were invited as -witnesses of their 
marriage, and to lejoice -with them 


(c) Rites and 
Ceremonies 


Under this head -we wiU speak of 
the following — 


(а) Planting the mandap branch 

(б) Maiking the foreheads of the couple 
(c) Marking the door-posts of the house 
id) Orientation or turmng to the East 
(e) Throwing of nee over the couple 

if) The clapping of hands 

ig) Presenting water before the couple 
Qi) Garlanding or cio-wning 


1 “ Dmkard,” by Dastnr Peshotan B Sanjdna, Vol II, p 94, 
Chap 80 

2 “ Marriage Customs,” by E Howlett, Westminster Review of 
1893, p 608 

3 ‘‘ Arohseologia Grseca, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr. 
iP otter, Vol H, p 283 
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(«) Breaking articles of food, like cocoa-nut,, 
c eggs, cakes, wine glasses, etc 
(i) Sacred baths 
i7c) Curtaining and veiling 

(1) Hand-fastening 

(m) Skirt-fastening 

(n) Circling and tying the knot 

(o) Heet'Washing 

(p) Eating together 

(a) In India, the Hindus, and even the Parseev 

of the mofussil towns, have a ceiemonr 
(a) Planting the , -l ^ J , 

Mandap branch Imown as that of Madav sm 0 Poxinerly, 

and even now in the mofussil, they used 
to erect a mandap, t e , a kind of pavilion, near the house 
for the marriage festivities This was geneially done a 
few days before the mairiage The foundation of the 
was laid with some ceiemom A green branch 
of a tree, generally a mango tree, was first planted by a 
gaily decorated seivant Nowadays, though no mandap 
is elected, the ceremony is gone through, as a relic ot 
the old custom of erecting a mandap The tree has been 
generally held as a symbol of feitility and fecundity 
So, it was planted at the commencement on building the 
mandap, to wish fecundity to the maii’^'ing couple “The 
same idea is no doubt to be traced in the form 
of survival, in the custom of giving a blanch of laurel to 
a biide, which is found, according to Mnnnhaidt, at Cai- 
nac m Brittany, in the introduction of a decorated 
pine bough into the house of the biidc, met with in 
Little Russia, as well as in the cereraonj of “ carrying the 
^lay’' adorned with lights, bcfoie the bride and biidc- 
groom in Hanoverian weddings ' 


1 “ The Snered Tree,” b> Jtr I H Philpot, p 91 
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In oorlnin countries, miinj commumties and tribes 

maik the foreheads of the ^pni’rymg 

(A) Mnrkini; the couplc witli a kind of pigment Among 
forehead'' of the , t-t i 

couple the Hindus and Parsecs, the pigment is 

known as 7i,nnlH, which is a kind of red 
])icmenl Among some tubes it is , which is red 

]c id Aoeoiding to Col Dalton’s Dcsciiptivc Ethnology ot 
Eeng.il, a paitioular m.ti iiage ccremom is known among 
the sc^cl.ll .ibnugui.il tubes of Bengal as Sinchu dan 
Therein '.he budegroom m.irks liis bride “with red lead on 
lici foic’ioad ’’’ “A.nong the tubes- who pr.ictise this 
cciemoin it is the essential part of the mariiage iite 
which iciuleis the union of biide and biidogioom com- 
]ilelc in the name w i> as the putting on of the ring in the 
niai uage sen lee of this countii (England) In geneial 
the bude .done is maikcd, but .imong some tubes both are 
marked fii some tribO',, the custom v.iues in this, that 
instc.ul of led lead, “ blood is draw'n Ciom the little fmgera 
of the bi ide and bi idegrooin” .ind with this they arc mark- 
ed ‘ ’Jim led lead is a mcresubatitute of blood Col Dalton 
tliink'' that the cnsloin symbolizes “the fact that bude and 
bridcgioom have now become one flesh The other view 
is that it IS a lelic of mairiagc by^ captuie, in which 
the husband .is a picliminan to connubial felicity has 
broken his wife’s head Mi Sidney Uaitland dcsciibes 
scieia^ analogous customs and considers them to be the 
ic'ica ol ancient blood covenants observed on mainage 

1 ‘ Descnptise Ethnology of Bengal,” by E T Dalton An 
account of the Kharniis, p 160 

2 The Snntals, the Birhors, the Oraona and other tribes. Tbtd 
pp 160, 216, 220, etc 

3 A<iinttc Quarterly Revteio of Jannary 1S23, p 183 

4 /Alt/ 

5 Asiatic Qua) terly Review of January 1893, p 163 

6 Ibid pp 184 88 
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“ Ool Dalton’s interpretation of the custom of marking 
the hiide with red lead, and of its moie aieha’c form ot 
marking her with blood” is this that it is “conelative 
of the practice of miking covenants by b’ood 

Among the Paisees, the icd pigment maik an the 
foiehead of a female is always round, and that on the 
forehead of a male always long and vertical The long 
vertical mark of the male symbohzes a ray of the sun, 
and tlie round maik of the female symbolizes the moon A 
handsome man is compared by oriental wiiteis to the -jUU, 
but the beauty of a woman is always compared t o that 
of the moon The sun is always represented in ancient 
pictuies as a round disc with shooting rays Again, 
the sun, through his rays, is a fructifying agent, but the 
moon IS repiesented as a conceinng agent So, is man m 
his 1 elation to woman Hence it is, that the mark on a 
man’s foiehead is long and veitical, like the rays of the 
sun, and that on a woman’s forehead, round, like the 
moon 

A kind of maik on the foiehead is held by some as 
the mark of an “elect” In some of the glass paintings 
of the old chuiches, the angels carry a T like mark, which 
is a relic of an old x like mark which, in its tuin, was 
the symbol of an elect - So, in a marriage, the couple, 
being the “elect” for the time being, cairy some marks on 
their foreheads as symbols It is consideied as “uu 
syrabole de vie, de f^licit^ de saint 

Thus, the ray-like long and moon-hke round 'ktinlvit, 
marks have some connection with the ancient sun and 

1 Ibii p 188 Vide also “ The Development of Marriage and 
Kinship.’’ by O S Wake, p 430, on the subject of sinduddn 
(S^ndrahdn) 

2 Life of Christ as represented m Art by Dr Farrar, pp 23 25 

3 /W(f p 23 
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moon worship The Svastika or the nindus, wJneh js 
a maik seen on many of their works of art and m the 
beginning of their account books, symbolizes the sun-wor- 
ship The Buddhists, the Jains, and even the Mahomc- 
xiAns hare sueh marks Nearly evciy country in Europe 
has such marks, as the relics of the ancient sun-wo/ -^lup 
pievalent theie 111 one form or another' The lnu, which 
was a T like mark and which was “the sarred sign of life” 
among the ancient Egyptians, wa-, a similar marK 7 ’he 
cross, which ha-) latterlj’’ become a sicred sign and symod 
among the Christians, “was also widely knovzn ,i-> a prf*- 
CJhristian symbol The Spaniaids, rvhen they mnl to 
South America, fonnd the cross m some of the heal 
temples there ’ ^ 

As vSii George Birdwood has very v/c'J ')aid, the //‘r/i- 
est symbolism of the vhuh i-, f> 'tn 

Ann?wi*markiug and ■"■ith oiientation, ’ might */,cl he 
expressed in Goethe'-^ words God s }■, the Erst, God' > 
the 'West North end Sou^h land- repo-c in peace w ''fj; 
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to the door-post The word Tiai'aclli (turmeuc) comes 
from tho root to shine ItSx colour is like that of 

sunlight So, turmeric and othei diugs of its colour are 
taken to be the symbols of sun’s hght, and also of the 
piosperity and plenty biought about by his fertilizing 
powei Hence, the turmeric maiks on the door-post 

axe auspicious as symbols of prospeiity and plenty Hence 
it IS, that Hindus besmeai then account-books with turme- 
mc on the New-Yeai’s day after the Diicali Turmeric is 
also known as i apn (^'I'dl), te , night, because, in ancient 
India, young wives decorated their foreheads with auspi- 
cious maiks of turmeric at sunset, a little before the 
night-fali, IV hen they expected then husbands back at 
home fiom then avocations The eiistom of “keeping the 
dooi-btep warm,” practised in the North of England on 
mainage occasions, seems to have, a similai, though not 
exactly the ^ame, signification “ A-> soon as the bride and 
biidcgiootn had gone away, and the old shoe had been 
thiown, a sci vant, or sometimes the guests, would pour a 
kettle of boiling water ovei the front door-step, as an 
aubjiitc that there would soon be anothei wedding from tlie 
same house— keeping the threshold warm foi another bride 
thev ( ailed it Among the ancient Romans the bude 
applied oil to the door-posts, oil being considered a symbol 
ot piospentj 

Among mans nations the East is considcicd to be an 
auspicious diicetion foi the performance 
(d) Tlio Custom of mariiage and other joyful ceremonies 
In India, the mairjmg couple is made 
to ta<e the East, wlicn biidal preieiil-> aie made, and when 
-.nmc of tlie nuptial ceremonic-, e g , that of making the 
above said LnnLn maik-,, aic pcifoimcd The eastern 

1 “ vi/irrin^o Customs, ’ b> E HovfiDft, (f c^/wins/tr Eciicipoi 

1893, Vol CXL, p C13 
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position signified, that hglii, waiintli find IVj-Hlily cnino 
fiom the sun that lose in the East Tl is for jlB'^>/'eafion, 
that Hindu temples and the chambci-s of Ihc Hatred fire 11/ 
the Pai'-ee fire-temple', have generally the eastern position 
given to their doois Modem Chnstians '' peipetuale tins 
custom of onentation m the position given to om (’})ur('hor> 
and in turning to the East i\hen we neiie ihe ireedaoi 
general assent to the ai tides of Uic Clifinlmn faifh,"* 
On this custom of orientation, Mr^ Mui lay-Ayrod'y dn/o, 
“ In European common life also, when [i.Msiiig tlr' v/ioe^ 
01 dealing a pack of caid<-, wc constant )y loaf M >'Od th 0 , 
this should be done ‘ the way of the sun,’ and oiiie p< r 00 1 
deem it most unluek:/, if, through inadyerlener , tfa hof 1 |‘ 
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ovei tlieir heads grains of bai ley-corn The grams so 
thi own file picked up again and sown, and, if they glow 
well, that IS considered vciy auspicious’ Among the 
Hebrews also, givims of barley weie thrown in the 
front of the couple, and that was meant “to denote 
their wishes for a numeious progeny ” In Notting- 
hamshire and Sussc'^, the sprinkling of ncc over the 
couple was a pievalent custom In ancient Spam, not 
only the parents of the couple, but even othei passeis-by 
in the street sprinkled corn Among the Hindus, iiee is 
often spiinkled as a symbol of plenty and piosperit}’’ 
Among the Brahmins, the fathei of the bride plants nine 
diffeient lands of giain, in five eaithen or metal vessels 
filled with eaith collected by him from the hillocks of white 
ants in the north-east part of his village A part of the 
marriage ceremony is peifoimed near the place wheie the 
vessels with the spi outing giain stand 

Among the Hindus, some of those present at the mar- 
riage thiow, after laying the Mangala snt) am, some 
coloured nee upon the couple by way of blessing them 

In England also, they throw iice after a newly 
married couple It is suggested, that the custom may 
have aiisen in England since its connection with India 
Rev Padfield says on this point “ May it not be 
that the modern English custom of the throwing iice 
aftei a newly married couple, arose from this Indian 
rite ? There are many similai ways in which English 
customs have oiiginated fiom our connection with India 
In early Christian art, corn is taken to be the token 


1 ‘‘ Marriage Customs,” by E Hewlett Westminster Review of 
-1893, Vol CXL, p 610 

2 “ The Hindu at Home,” by Rev J E Padfield, p 129 
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of man’s labour on eaith, just as lamb is taken to be the 
token of woman's ^l0^k, tiz ^ spinning 

The throning of nceby the marrj mg couple upon e.'ich 
other, among the Parsees, is watched with great interest 
bj their friends, especially by the ladies, the neaicst rela- 
tions among nhom uige then respective parties, the biide- 
groom or tire bride, to look sharp and throw the nee first 
nhen the signal is gnen The diopping of the intervening 
curtain oi the burning of incense is the required 
signal The one that tlirows nee first ovei the other 
IS sard to nin This is, as it weie, a race of love 
“AVho won, the bridegioom or the bride?” is a cruestion 
often heard in the assembly This is to signify, that 
the one, who throws nee first, thereby indicates, that 
he or she will be foremost in loving and respecting the 
othei This throwing ot nee is accompanied hy a clap- 
ping of hands by fi lends and relations who have assembled 
there A band of music, if present, immediately begin*- 
to play 

The signification of a custom prevalent m Wales on 
marriage occasions is similar to that of the above men- 
tioned Parsee custom In some paits of Wales, the 
friends of both parties went, after marriage at 
the chnrch, to an adjoining inn to partake of the 
mamage repast A few members of both parties ran to 
the mn There was a kind of running race between therm 
The oartj who ran fast and reached the inn first, guaran- 
teed, as It were, that the bnde or bridegroom whom 
they represented would be the first to show all love and 
resnect to the other. In some parts of the South of France, 
when the couple is Imeeling at the altar after the marriage 
a lad" *Toes before them and pricte them with a pin. Both 
tr” to hear the pain as much as they can The one, that, 
hawls out or espresses the feeling of pain first, is belie’. 
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to be the one that -would turn out less patient than the 
other suffering the troubles, if any, of married hfe, and 
of this world in general ^ 

Among the Parsees, the mutual throwing of iiee by 
the marrying couple over each other is 
pmg of Hands^^' attended by a clapping of hands by the 
jissembled guests This signifies an 
expression of appi oval and good-will by the assembly at 
the union and at the couple’s mutual emulation foi 
expiession of love It may as well have been intended 
as an announcement of the union 

Among the Hindus, “ the bridegroom takes the Jlfan- 
gala stdi am and with an appropriate declaration, ties it 
round the neck of the bride Whilst this operation is 
being peifoiTued, a loud noise is always made bj the 
musicians, with their instruments, and others present by 
clapping their hands and the bke This is to prevent 
any sneezing from being lieaid Sneezing is considoied 
a very bad omen , and for fear anyone might be seized 
with an attack duiiug this important opeiatioii, the loud 
noise is made to drown so unlucky a sound, in the event 
of such an accident 


Water is consideied as a symbol of prosperity 
07 ) PrDsenting symbolically used in the raai- 

ater before the riagc iitcs of vaiious communities 
Among the Parsees, (o) in the et cning 
of the marriage day, the ladies of the biide’s family 
piescnt before the bridegroom a water-pot called 
107 hzliendoo (=iR “I64 ; a pot piescnted to the 

bai (husband) as a part of the dowry) and make him dip 
Ills hand in it. While doing so, he drops a silver com 


1 Astatic Quarterly of January 18'J3, p 18C n 

2 “ The Hindu at flomp’ , bj Eev Padfield (18SC), p 126 
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into i( .IS !i gift in leluin foi tlic symbolic pi c'jcniatlou 
ot watci licfoio Inin (/>) Again, when welconjing the 
b' idc and the bridegroom at the llucshold of the house, 
^\atel is jiicscnled bcfoic flicin ns a SAinbol of jiiospeiity 

In India a person going out on an important busi- 
nO'S considus n a good omen n lie meets one witli a pot 
full ol Miter Aiiiong the amicnt liomans both the 
biidc and the hridegioorn "touched /lie and ualcr, 
bee lusc all tilings Mcie supiiO'Cd to be jiroduced jiom 
these two elements"' Among so.nc Indian tubes, the 
inothei o; the bride pioceods willi a mimbci of MOincn 
to Moleomc the I nab’ade of the binlcgiooni with ’ a \essel 
of wain sUi mounted 1)\ a lighted (/u/wy 'lamp' ’ in uei 
li.ind - 

The posiiion 01 the mirreing couideis belic\cd to be 

delated jor the lime being The \e\\ 

(/it Go'l inditi,' word lui-.]iand-Iciiig) for a 

or f roi iiins' 

biidcgioom among the Parsces shoivs Ih it 
it IS so *^0, lOimcile among many nation^, tlic marrnng 
con, oh was in idc to put on ciowis In ancient Gieece, the 
pi 'I -t lUt anovu on the head of the Ijndcgiooin Iii 
Atm ns, i liieiid ol the bride earned a eioun In Pgypt, 
the biide nut on a crown Among the nebre\v>, the 
couple wdicl uiidei a canop^ resembling a eiown In 
Nurvae , the bi ide pul on a ciown-likc lewel In ancient 
diurcbes, thoj kept a metallic cro.rn for the puipose 

JIu u^e of garlands in maiiiagcs nowadays senes 
the puipasc 01 eiovns The ’icry word ‘gailand’ means 
a .reath huh IS put on tlie head like a down In Gei- 
111.111 the same wold “I.innz’ means a 'garland' and 

1 • Tlic Knot Tied, b, W Tegg. p 75 

2 '■ p^^plopinent of Marriage and Kinship,” by C S Wate 
G&tO), i> i'l 
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a ‘crown ’ Gailands of flowers were common in tho 
marriage customs of the Greeks', Romans and Jews In old 
Anglo-Saxon ehnrches, the priests blessed the pair and put 
gailands round them 

The ancient Christians borrowed the custom of biidal 
Clowns or garlands from the ancient Romans, who had 
adopted it from the ancient Greeks Though they are 
known as bridal crowns, they were put on also by the bride- 
groom “ The rigorousness of early Christian feelmg 
re 3 ected thense of crowns generally, as connected either 
with the excesses of heathen feasts or the idolatry of 
heathen woiship Flowers might be wom as a bouquet, 
or held in the hand, but not upon the head It was not 
long, however, before the natural beauty of the pracheo 
freed itself from the old associations and reasserted its 
claim Bridegroom and bride were crowned as 

^ ictors, assuming their purity over the temptations of the 
flesh” 2 

“ The bridegroom’s wreath was for the most part of 
myrtle,^ the bride’s of verbena First, the bridegroom 
solemnly crowns the bnde in the name of the Fathei, 

1 ‘‘ Archseologm QrEBca, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr J 
Potter, Vol n, pp 280-81 

2 Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Vol I, p 511 

3 Cf the use of myrtle among the Mahomedans on mar 

Tiago occasions Vtde Dictionary of Islam” by Hughes Myrtle was, 
according to Herodotus (VII, 54), a sacred plant among the ancient 
Persians It is the murd of the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Ch XXVH, 24) 

A species of it, known as murd yasmtn, was taken to be a flower of 
Ahura Mazda ( Tide my Bundehesh, p 129) Among the Romans, 
Pcnu3 was known as Murha, because myrtle was his special flower. 
The Old Testament takes it to be a sacred flower (Isaiah LV, 13 , 
leremiah VIII, 15) I'lde my (The Ancient Persians), 

pp 38-39 
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the Son and the Holy Ghost Then the bride in like 
manner clowns the bridegroom. Lastly the pnes? blesses 
them with the thrice-repeated words “0 Lord our God, 
crown them with glory and honour ” 

The ceremony of crowning was considered so im- 
portant, that in the East, the whole marriage was called 
“ Clowning,” as in the West it was called “ Veihng,” At 
the end of 8 days the crowns were solemnl}' removed. 

Willie speaking of the use of garlands, we may note 
here, that certain flowers or plants were used by different 
nations as symbols in the marriage ceremonies For 
example, the myrtle, which was the tree of the Greek 
goddess Aphrodite, who resembled the Anahita of the 
Avesta in several respects, was used in marriage eeiemo- 
nies among the ancient Greeks ^ 

Among the Gieeks, “the Boeotians used garlands of 
wild asparagus, which is full of pnekles, but bears 
excellent fruit, and therefore was thought to resemble 
the bride, who had given her lover some trouble in court- 
ing her, and gaming her affections, which she recompensed 
afterwards by the pleasantness of her conversation The 
house where the nuptials were celebrated was hkewise 
decked with garlands 


Among many nations, the marrying couples are 


(t) Welcome 
offered to the 
couple at the 
threshold of the 
house by break 
ing some articles 


welcomed at the house by several sym- 
bolic rites Among the Parsees and 
Hindus, both, the bridegroom and the 
biide, are thus welcomed on the marriage 
day at the house of the bride and bride- 


groom respectively, with various rites. 


1 “ The Sacred Tree ” by Mrs. Philpot, p 37 

2 “Archffiologia Grroca, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr 
Potter, Vol II, p. 28l 
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(1) In India n coconnnt is passed round Uiricc over 
the head of the bride or bridegroom and then broken 
This symbolizes a wish Hint nil evils from the marrying 
couple may be avcilcd and pass oft with tlie cocoanut For 
various views associated with llic cocoanut, 7.fde mv paper 
“ A Note on the original Home of, and the Indian Folk- 
lore about, the cocoanut" (Jour of the Antliropologieal 
Society of Bombay, Vol XIV, No 4, pp 517-524) 

(2) In Scotland, thev used to break a cake over the 
head of the bride at the till cshold of hci husband’s 11011 ^. 0 , 
when, after mariiagc, she entered it for the first time ,, 

(3) Among the Hebrews, after the mariiagc cere- 
mony, they present before the bridegroom a winc-gl.ibs 
which he breaks as a sign of good omen All present 
then shout out “mazzlctoun, mazzlctoun," ? e , “good luck, 
good luck ” This ceremony among liie Hebrews is 
variously explained One explanation of it is, that it is 
to remind the marrying couple of the traiisitorj state of 
their life, which may be as easily broken as the glas'^ If 
so, in one way, it is good to remind the couple that, in 
life we arc m the midst of death A reminder of death 
in the midst of hours of 30 V sounds strange, but the 
ancients lesoited to such customs to teach moderation 
and temperance ^ 

1 We have several similar examples of that method of teaching 
moderation — 

(a) In the coronation ceremony of the ancient Roman Emperors, 
they placed a tombstone in the hand of the Emperor who was being 
crowned, 

(b) It IS said of the ancient Egyptians, that in their great festi- 
vals of rejoicement, they kept, before the assejiblj, a mummied 
corpse 

Those things were meant, not only to remind them of the tran- 
sitonness of this life, but also to keeptlem piepared, as it were, for a 
mishap or grief, so that, if it_ ever came, it may not surprise and 
confound them 
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According to Mr E Howlctt, there “ is a common 
-saying in Lancashue that a bride should wear at her 
Tvcdding— 

Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue 

This custom seems to have a similar signification, viz , 
that, m the midst of pleasure and gaiety, one mustpreseive 
moderation and be prcpaicd foi misfortunes, if they 
come 


(4) In vaiious iitcs accompanying a Parsec maiiiage, 
an egg is passed round the head of the bride or bridegroom 
and then biokcn This seems to be the lemnant of the 
old custom of animal sacrifice on marriage occasions It 
signifies a wish that if there be any evil, destined for the 
many mg party, it may pass off with the egg 

(3j Among the ancient Gieeks, on similar occasions, a 
hog was saciificed The gall of the victim was always 
taken out, and thrown awaj', to signify the lemoval of aU 
bitterness from the maiiiage - Again, when the bridegioom 
entered the house with his biide, it was customary to pour 

(c) It IS said of that well known Saracen king Salodin, who forms 
a well known character in Sir Walter Scott's novel, ‘‘ Talisman,” that, 
vith all his courtly rich dress on big State occasions, he put on a black 
shirt, to remind him'ielf, that one day he is likely to meet with grief, 
and that, if there may be some distress among his subTects, it is his 
royal duty to relieve that distress 

(d) It 18 said of some sages of old, that, when on joyful occasions 
theT drank sweet sparkling wine, they put into it a pinchful of ash, just 
to remind them of humility 

1 “Marriage Customs,’' Westminster Review of 1893, Vol 
CXL, p 612. 

2 " Home Life of the Ancient Greeks,’’ by Blumner, translated 
by Ahce Zimmern, p 137 “Archseologia Grroia or the Antiquities 
•of Greece” (1813), by Dr John Potter, Vol II, p 279 
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upon their heads, figs and divers other sorts of fruits, as- 
an omen of their future plenty 

Among Parsecs and Hindus, the solemn ceremony of 
marriage is preceded by a sacred bath 
0) Sacred bathe Among the Parsccs, it IS known as nahn~ 
which IS a conti acted foim of the Sans- 
Icrit word snan, t c , a bath The sacred bath, which the 
Hindu bridegroom goes through, is called Mangalasnanam^ 
(blessed and fortunate bathing) 

Among the Parsecs, the sacred bath is also enjoined on 
other solemn occasions like that of the Naojote or investi- 
tuie ceremony of the sacred shirt Similarly, among the 
early Christians “ a practice existed that catechumens 
should bathe before baptism, and priests on the eve of 
certain festivals and other occasions 

Among the ancient Greeks, “ among the ceremonies 
bearing rehgious character which pieceded the weddmg, 
an important part was played by the bath Both bride 
and bridegroom took a bath either on the morning of the 
wedding day or the day before, for which the water was 
brought from a river or from some sprmg regarded as 
specially sacred, e g , at Athens, the spring Callirhoe (or 
Bnneacrunos), at Thebes, the Ismenus. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, sacred baths preceded 
solemn rehgious rites In all these ceremonies, and in 

1 “ Aichseologia Graeca or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr 
Potter, Vol II, p X83, 

i V%de for this ceremony, my Religious Ceremonies and Cus- 
toms of the Parsees, pp 95 101. 

3 1 “ The Hindu at Home,” by Rev Padfleld, p 123 

4 " The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks ” by Prof BlCmner, 
translated by Alice Zimmern, p 137 

5 Smith’s "Dictionary of Christian Antiquities” (1875), Vol T,- 
;p.l81 
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similar other ceremonies, like those of the washing of 
lands, observed by the ancient Jews, Christians and Per- 
sians, water was taken as a symbol of pnnty, and physi- 
cal purity was enjoined as emblematic of moral purity 

Among the Mahomedans of Cairo, there is a solemn, 
though not strictly rehgious, bathing ceremony for the 
bride She “goes in state to the bath, the piocession to 
the bath is called Zeffet Hammam 

Among the Hindus and the Parsees, the couple are, 
in the early part of the marriage eere- 
mony, separated from each other by a 
curtain which is latterly dropped, the 
oiiginal object being, that they should not see each othei’s 
face before being united in the holy wedlock 

The veil, put on by a Christian bride, is a remnant 
of that old custom, signifying that she conceals hei face 
from her husband Among the early Christians, the cus- 
tom seems to have come from the Romans In the later 
Roman betrothals, girls were brought veiled to betrothal, 

“ because they are united in body and spirit to the man by 
the kiss and the joining of right hands In the cere- 
mony of betrothal, the veil, the kiss, and the clasped hands 
were among the elements 

An English word for marriage is "nuptial” It 
comes from nuhei e. to veil, because, in olden times, brides 
always put on veils “In the ancient Leonine Sacra- 
mentary, the whole Mass (the Nuptial Mass) is entitled 
velatio nuptialis (the nuptial veiling) The putting 
on of the fiammeum (the flame colouied veil) was for 
the Roman people, even before the Christian era, the 
most conspicuous external sign of a woman’s mariiafft 

1 “ The Dictionary of Islam," b 7 T P Hughes, p 323 , 
word “ Marriage” 

2 Snuth's “ Dictionary of Chrishan Antiquities’', 
vide the word “Betrothal ” 
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. In the Middle Ages, a canopy oi pall or veil was 
extended equally over both, bridegroom and bride, during 
the nup^ual benediction The custom is familiar in 
many parts of Germany, Prance and Spain In Spam, 
while “thcYeil envelops the bride completely and coveis 
hei head, it drapes only the shoulders of the bridegroom 

(1) -A^ong the Parsees, a certain nte is known as 

adci antar, ze,the distance between the two 

A curtain is held between the two and they are made to 
sit opposite to each other This curtain is then dropped 
after hand-fastening This prehminary holding of the 
curtain and then dropping it later on, signifies, that they 
were separate up to then, but, with the rite of hand- 
fastening, the cuitain of separation dropped and they 
were united 

(2) Among the Hebrews, the biide, at first, puts on 
a veil, which was removed immediately after they were 
united in marriage 

(3) Among the ancient Chiistians, when the couple 
was kneeling in the archive, four of the assistant clergy 
held over their heads a pall or care-cloth which was after- 
wards removed 

(4) Among the Bussians of the Greek church, “ a 
cui tain of crimson taffeta, supported by two young gentle- 
men, parts the lovers, and prevents them from stealing 
any amorous glances from each other's eyes*"^ 

(5) Among the Hindus, the bride and the bride- 
groom are separated by a curtain In all these customs, 
the curtain and the veil symbolize the original separation, 
and the later dropping off of the curtain and removal 
of the veil signify union 

1 “The Marriage Ritual of Toledo," by Rev Thurston m the 
2iiTicleenth Century and After of July 1906, pp 119-120. 

2 rbtd p. 120 

3 “ The Knot Tied,’’ by W. Tegg, p 106, 
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In early times, among the Christians, “the veihng 
came to be a symbolical act, making part of the marriage 
ceremony and symbolising the woman’s forsalang all 
others and keeping her charms for her husband alone 
In the West, the word “velatio” came to signify the whole 
mairiage ceremony, and it became customary to lay the 
veil on both bride and bridegroom at the time of the 
benediction” ’ 

The custom of fastening the hands of the couple 
(0 Hand fas IS common among many nations It 
symbolizes union 

Among the Parsees, before the recital of the marriage 
benediction, the priest gives the right hand of one into 
the right hand of the other, and ties raw twist round 
their united hands with the recital of the sacred Avesta 
formula of Ahunavar This ceremony is known as that 
of HatJievaro, t e , hand-fastening 

Among the Christians, “ before the Council of Trent, 
a valid marriage in the eyes of the church might be 
effected by a simple declaration of the parties to be man 
and wife,” but, after the Council of Trent, “it was custo- 
mary in many places for the priest to entwme the ends 
of his stole^ round the joined hands of the bride and 
biidegroom at the words, ‘those whom God has joined 
together,’ in token of the indissoluble union thereby 
effected”^. Up to the 18th century, there was a custom in 


1 Smith's “Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” n, p 1108 

2 Silk hand worn hy hishops It hangs round the shoulders 
up to the knees 

3 The Westminster Review of 1893, Vol CXL, p 602 Ajtiole on 
Marriage Customs hy M E Howlett. Vide also “ The Mamage Eitual 
of Toledo,” hy Rev. Thurston in the Nineteenth Century of July 
1906, p 117 
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England, that the manying couple went to the river adjoin- 
ing the town, washed their hands, and each grasping the 
other’s hand took the oath of marriage This was known 
as hand-fastening In Finland, it is the father of the 
bridegroom who fastened the hands. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the ceremony of hand- 
fastening was considered as the ratifying agreement of 
mairiage^ Among the ancient Romans, the priest made 
the marrying couple sit on chairs, which were put to- 
gethei, and on which wool was spread, and then fastened 
then hands Among the Assyrians, it was the father of 
the bridegroom who fastened the hands of the couple with 
a woollen thiead, which is considered to be ‘ the emblem of 
the bond which hencefoith links the wife to the husband 
Among the Hill men of Rijmahil, the father of the 
bride places hei hand in the hand of the bridegroom and 
“ in doing so, charges the husband to be loving and kind 
Among the Melanesians, “ the oldest man present joins the 
right hand of the young couple 

Hand-fastening is observed in all Hindu marriages 
The father of the bride “ takes the right hand of the 
bride, and placing it underneath the curtain, in the right 
hand of the biidegroom, pours ovei the clasped hands 
some water from the vessel 

Among the Mahomedans, “'the Qazi requests the bride’s 
attorney to take the hand of the bridegroom”*^ and to 

1 ‘‘ ArchEBologia GrBBoa or the Antiquities of Greece," by . r Pot- 
ter;-Vol n, p 268. 

2 ‘‘ Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria," by G lIasp6ro, p 230 

3 Astatic Quarterly Review of January 1893, p 184 

4 “ Social Bistory of the Races of Slankind," by A Peatherman, 
p 32, vide also p 439 “ Symbolism of the East and West,” by Mrs 
Murray- Aynsley, p 150 

5 “ The Hindu at Home," by Rev Padfield, p. 125 

6 '* Dictionary of Islam," by T P Hughes, p 318 Vide the -word 
'* Marriage" 
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rccitc the wol ds of consent Among the Mahomedans of 
Egypt, “ the bridegroom and the bride, icelfel, sit 
upon the ground, faee to face, with one knee upon the 
ground and giasp each othei’s right hand, laisiug the 
thumbs and pressing them against each other 


Among the sc\cral Paisce obseivances, obseivcdby 
some, aftci the performance of the 
tening solemn ceremouj' of marriage, there is 

one that is known ns that of t} mg the 
iTicdda chliech (Sii 'JtlU'ii), t c , fastening the skiits of 
the garments of the couple The neaiest friend or relation 
01 the couple tics the skirts of the jama (the loose dress) 
01 the biidegroom with that of the sj) ? (the flowing dress) 
01 the bride Thus united, the bride goes to the house of 
the bndegioom The Uindus also have a similai coie- 
monv known as that of t^ mg the Brahma knot - 


Among tlie Hebrews, the linde and the bridegroom 
were made to walk under a canopy oi a sheet of cloth 
This signified unit}' of protection This custom seems 
to be anothei foira of that of fastening the starts of each 
other’s garments The Hebrew spouse in the above 
custom said “ His bannei over me vas loie A He- 
biew biidegioom, at one pait of the ceiemony, also spiead 
the skiit of his garment over the head of his bride That 
was meant to signify that the bride was now under his 
protection 

The old Aztec priest fastened the end of a part of the 
long veil of the bride to the skirt of the bridegroom’s gown, 
and thus united, the bride went to the house of the bride- 


1 Ibtd p. 323 

2 ‘ The Hindu nt Home,” by Rev. Padfield, p 124 Vide also 
"Symbolism of East and West ’’ by Mrs Aynsley, p 

3 “ The Knot Tied,” by William Tegg, p 55 
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groom ^ According to Dalton,” among the Buniyas, on the. 
appearance of the stars at nightfall, tlie skirts of the gar- 
ments oi the couple were bound together Among the 
Santals also the clothes of the married couple were tied 
together as a symbol of their union ® 

Among the Parsees, before the recital of the mariiage 

benedictions, a piece of cloth is passed 

(n) Circling and pgund the couple, and its ends are united 
tying the knot ^ ’ 

into a knot by the officiating priest, 
with the lecital of the sacred foimula of Ahunavai It is 
further tied by a law twist which is put round the knot 
seven times with a similar recital The marrying couple 
IS thus as it weie, enclosed in a circle They are simi- 
larly enclosed in a ciicle of law twist put round them 
seven times with seven lecitals of the above sacred 
formula A ciicle signifies an endless union Hence, 
tlie ceiemony signified the union of the couple till the end 
of then life 1 he number seven plays a prominent part in 
this preliminary ritual, because seven was a sacied number- 
among the ancient Persians, who had seven Ameshfispen- 
tas or archangels,"* seven heavens and seven J^eshva? s, te , 
7ones or regions 

This custom of cncii cling the couple with a piece of 
cloth seems to be similar to that of covering them with one 
cloth It IS prevalent among many Dravidian tribes and 
among the Abissinians It is stiU prevalent among the 
Hebrews, among whom the husband is said to “spread his 

1 ■‘^static Qnarlerly Et-meiv oi January lB'i3,Yo\ Y Mr. Sydney 
Hartland’s article entitled “ A Marriage Custom of the Ahorigines of 
Bengal A study in the Symbolism of Marriage Ceremonies '' 

2 Dalton's “Ethnography of Bengal,’ p 148 

3 A<nattc Quarlfrly Ecview of January 1893, p 203 Fide also 
“ Sjmbolism of the East and West,” by Wrs Aynsley, pp. 150 51, 
for this custom among several tribes 

4 These seven Ameshaspentns remind us of the seven spirits 
ol the Christians 
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skiit OAcr his li.-indmaid In France, a canopy is held 
ovci the couple daring the nnuiiagc cciemony- Acpoiding 
to an old Hessian usage, the bridegroom Hung the folds of 
his laige mantle ovei the bride so that both could be cover- 
ed by it ^ The custom of the jugale among the model n 
Spaniaids IS a foim of this custom “Aftci the nupli.il 
blessing, a band 01 ribbon was thrown round the mairiod 
couple binding them together, and in this way s^ mbolis- 
ina then union 

Among the Parsecs, at the conclusion of the solemn 
pait of the ceiemoiij, at some marnages, 
(o) reel-i^nsh q£ couiilc As 

the Paisees now put on English boots, 
it being a little tioub'esome to remo\e the boots, the custom 
IS to wash the tip of the boots with a little vatei In 
Scotland, m the fSth centuiy, the unmained friends 
of the biide washed hei feet on the evening preceding 
the marriage The custom is still knoisn in some parts 
of Scotland as that of “ feet-washing” It was known 
among the ancient Hebrews Among the ancient Romans 
also the}’’ washed the feet of the couple 

The washing of one’s feet by another symbolises kind- 
ness towards the one whose feet are washed In India, 
and in other Eastern countries, it is eustomaiy for the 
host or for his family to wash the feet of travelling 
guests "We learn from the Bible, that the washing of feet, 
though not observed on marriage occasions, was considered 
to be an act of kindness or homage In the book of Timo- 
thy (I Timothy, V 10) washing the feet of holy persons is 

1 The AnaUc Quarterly Review of January 1893, p 190 

2 Ibid 

3 AfiaUc Quarterly Remew, January 1S23, p 190 

4 “^Tbe Mamage Eitual of Toledo,’^ by Re\ Thurston, The 
Nineteenth Century of July 1906, p 120 
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considered a meritorious act Even Jesus, according to 
the book of St. John (John XIII, 1-8), washed the feet of 
his disciples “ The washing of feet ” formed part of the 
baptismal rites among the early Chiistians in the West 
It was known as pedilavium” A similar observance is 
observed during the Holy Week at Rome even now The 
Pope also takes a part m it It is observed on the Thurs- 
day of the Holy Week This Thuiaday is known as the 
Maundy Thursday 

Among the Hindus, the bride’s mother bimgs in a 
vessel of water, and her father washes “the bridegioom’s 
feet, sprinkling some of the water on his own head He 
then takes the right hand of the biide and placing it under- 
neath the curtain, m the right hand of the bridegroom, 
pours over the clasped hands some watei from the vessel 
Tins pouring of watei over the clasped hands is 
one of the most important ceiemonies of the whole proceed- 
ings Aftei this IS done, the curtain, which has hitheito 
separated the bride and bridegroom, is removed, and 
they see each otliei ” On the second day after mar- 
iiage, the bride goes in procession to the house of the 
biidegroom and leturns with him to her father’s house 
On their return home, their feet are washed by some at- 
tendants 

Among some tribes, e g , the Melanesians, it is the 
biide who washes the feet of the bridegroom after the mar- 
riage prayer offered by their dvTcun (priest) ’■ 

Among the ancient Greeks, before tlie couple “ went 
to bed, the bride bathed her feet ” The Athenians always 
fetched this water for this bath from the fountain Callirhoe ^ 

1 “ Social History of the Eaces of Manhind,” by Featherman, 
p 399 

2 “ Archseologia Graeca or the Antiquities of Greece,’’ by Dr 
Potter, 7oI II, p 285 
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Among the Paisees, at the conclusion of tJie mamage 

ceicmony, the couple aie mado,topai- 

^ -P' Eating to of some food fiom the same dish 

gether 

They give into the heads of one anothei 
a fetv moisels of food This rite signified that, now, being 
united in the bond of mamage, they had to hoaid togethei 
and to shaie each othei’s happiness and giief This lepast 
IS known as "Dalu loomro,” fiom tlic fact, thatffaZi? (cuid) 
vhidi foims an auspicious article of food on gay occasions, 
fomed the essential part of the dish The Hindus have a 
similai custom ’ 

Among the ancient Romans, one of the foimis of mai- 
riage vas Confai j eatio, which was a ceremony m which 
the bridegioom and the hiide tasted a cake, made of floui 
vith salt and water in the presence of the high pnest 
and at least ten witnesses This rite was said to symbolize 
the commuuit-v of life, of property, of family worship, 
that henceforth united them" The lound cake of tins 
ceremony of nuptial eating among tlic ancient Romans 
was called the ''yams fonetis”^ Among the Roman 
patricians, many generally resorted to this form of mar- 
riage, and the couple was made to sit on one and the 
same piece of leather prepared from the skin of a sheep 
killed for the marriage sacrifice Among the ancient 
Greeks? the mairied couple ate a quince 

The bridal cake cf Christian mariiages seems to he 
a relic of the ancient Roman custom ^ Colonel Dalton 
gives, in his Ethnography, several instances of tubes 
among whom this custom of making the couple eat together 
IS still prevalent As the Romans sat on one and the same 

1 “ Tlie*Hindu at Home," by Rev Padfield, p 133 

2 " The Knot Tied," by Tegg, p 70 

3 The Asiahc QuarterlylReiuw of January 1893, p 191 

4 “ Mamage Customs," by E Hewlett, 

1893, Vol CXL, p 604 
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■piece of leather in their Confai reatio ceremony, so some 
of these tubes also sit together on one and the same piece 
of leathei 

Among the Hebrews, there was a custom, known as 
nuptial dunking, wherein both weie made to drink fiom 
one and the same cup of wine, which was conseciated and 
blessed by the Rabhi ^ In Russia and Scandinana also, 
the couple aie lequiied to drink wine from the seme cup 
In Hesse, the couple eats fiom the same plate and drinks 
irom the same cup Accoiding to a writer of the Asiatic 
Qiiai tei hj Bevieic, in old Lombardy, the only mariiage 
rite was this that the mairying couple dranlc fiom the 
same cup and lassed each other Latterly, when the eleigy 
piotested against this simple rite without any religious 
element in it, the benedictions from the priest and a sei- 
nion weie added to it 

Among the Melanesians, the couple gave each other 
thice morsels fiom a dish called “sago mash” The bride 
then gave a little tobacco to the biidegioom, who, in his 
turn, gave a betel-nut to the biide - 

In Dardistan also, after the marriage ceiemonial, 
“some lice, boiled in milk, is brought in, of which the boy 
and the girl take a spoonful 

The custom of nuptial eating existed a^nong the Saii- 
tals and other tribes of Bengal According to Dalton, 

“ the social meal that the boy and girl eat together is the 
most important part of the ceremony, as by the act the 

1 Westminster Review of December 1893, p 603 

2 ‘‘ Social History of the Eaces of Mankind,’' by D. Eeatherman, 
p 32 

3 Dr Leitner’s article, entitled " Legends, Songs, Customs and 
Histoiy of Dardistan, ’ in the Asiatic Quarterly Revietv of January 
1893, Vol V, p 153 
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^irl ceases to belong to hei father’s tribe, and becomes a 
member of her husband’s family ^ 

The custom also exists among the people of the Malay 
Peninsula The couple exchange “ plates containing small 
packages of rice wrapped up in banana-leaves,” and eat 
the nee contained therein " Among tlie Papuans, “ a pot 
filled with sago-mush is placed bcfoic the married couple 
of which thev seive to each other, in turn, three mouthfuls 
in alternate succession Among some tribes “ a roasted 
banana is presented to the young couple, of which one-half 
is eaten by the bridegroom and the other bj* the bride to 
symbolize their indissoluble union ’ Among the Yeza- 
-dees, the couple eat between them conscciated biead ^ 

The mar 11 age ceremonies of the ancient Aryans con- 
sisted of three essential ports (1) The abandonment of 
Ills authority over the 1)1 ide by her father (2) The formal 
deliveiy of the bride to the bridegroom (3) The piesen- 
tation ol the bride to tlic House Spirits m hei new home, 
for which purpose, on hei entiance into the house, “ she 
was piescnted with the holy fire and the lustial watei, and 
she pal took, along with the husband, in the piesence of 
the Lord, of the symbolic meal 

The custom of nuptial diinlang is similar to that of 
nuptial eating Both signify the same thing Among the 
early Christians, “ the drinlang of wine in the church at 
weddings was enjoined bj- the Hereford Missal The 

1 Dalton’s “ Ethnography of Bengal,” p 216 

2 Asiatic Quarterly of January 1893, p 192 

3 ” Social History of the Races of Mankind,” by D Featherman, 

p 32 4 lb%d p 33 ' 

5 Astatic Quarterly of January 1893, p 192 

6 “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship,” by C S Wsks, 
p 398 

7 “ Marriage Customs,” by E Hewlett, Westminster Revie v of 
1893, Vol CXL, p 603 
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priest used to bless this wine Up to the middle of the 
last ceittuiy, this custom saivived in Durham ^ The cus- 
tom of nuptial drinking existed in the Greek Church and 
also among the Jews - 

According to Dalton, among some Bengal tribes, for 
example, among the Hos, “ a cup of beer is given to each, 
the gloom pours some of the contents of his cup into the 
bride’s cup, and she returns the compliment Drinking 
the liquor thus blended, they become of one Kill, that is, 
the bride is admitted into her husband’s tribe, and they 
become one ’ In the Singhbum villages also, the bride 
and bridegroom drink beer together 

The Ll-ki, a Chinese book of ritual, while speaking of 
“the meaning of the maniage ceremonies,” says of the 
marrying couple that “ they ate together of the same animal,^ 
and joined in sipping from the cups made of the same 
melon, thus showing that they now formed one body, were 
of equal rank, and pledged to mutual affection”*^ 

Among the Melanesians, the icalUan (a medieine-man 
01 priest) “consecrates the union by requiring the two 
young people to sit down on a mat, side by side, suiround-^ 
ed by a circle of invited guests, and putting a small 
quantitv of betel into the hand of each , they exchange it 
and chew it in the most solemn manner 

In country places in Hesse, the couple “ drink together 
out of one cup or eat together off one plate with one spoon 
as a token of their union To this day in Hesse the 

1 J6td 2 llnd 

3 Dalton s “ Ethnography ot Bengal,’* p 193 

4 “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship,” by C S Wake^ 

p 430 5 %e , the animal sacrifice 

6 S B E , Vol XXVLLl, The Li Ki, Book XLI, pp 429*430 

7 “ Social History of the Races of Mankind ” by Featherman, 
p 64 
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tustoin js prcsoncd in Uio trcrnlatif (lit. Bino purchnsc), 
or nsscinbh of rclnlncs on bolli sides At tins nsscnTlily, the 
conditions 'ire fixed on \ihich the bride is to be discharged 
from licr natnc km to enter the kindred and protection of 
the bridegroom When these arc arranged she drinks to 
Iicr bridegroom in token of her consent, and both then, 
dunk out of the vame pHs$ 

Tlie marriage parties and inariiagc feasts inaA, in one 
\\a\, be taken ns a dciclopmcnl of the custom of nuptial 
eating and drinking. “ The remains of the cake, Mliicli, in 
tlic Koiiian ccrcmoii} of Ponftn ) entw, had been broken 
and eaten b\ the bride .nnl bridegroom, ^\c^c distributed 
among the guests, ju^i ns oui own bride cake, after being 
(Ut b\ the bride and biidegroom, is slinrcd with the entire 
wedding partj.’ * This is a kind of feast to the assomblod 
guests It ma^ be considered as a form of the feast 
gnen formcil} to the trlbc^mcn, or clansmen, to get their 
assent to tlic marriage It was a form of pn3'mcnt to 
them to purch.isc then assent to the marriage 

In the mainagc feasts of the Parsecs, fish is consideicd 
to be an auspicious article of food Fish continued to be 
a s^mhol of huo3anc> and truthfulncs', among the Chris- 
tians up to the time of Constantine In Eucharistic feasts. 
It was always eaten with wine and bread. 


1 Astatic Quarterly of January 1993, Vol V, pp 193-94 

2 Astatic Quarterly of January 1893, Vol V, p 194. 


A FEW STRAY NOTES OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INTEREST WITH 
SOME OBSERVATIONS' 


Th.e object of this paper is to submit, with observa- 
tions, a few stray notes of anthropolo- 
introduction gical interest suggested by some recent 
publications 

I 

A recent book of ^Ir Donald A Mackenzie (The 
Migration of Symbols and then Relations 
iTcky 8y^)or* ^ Bebefs and Customs) draws our atten- 
tion to some of our Indian symbols In 
the matter of the design of several things bearing symbols, 
a question arises, as to whether the motif is ‘ Art motif' or 
‘ Luck motif’, X e , whether the design was spontaneously 
suggested as a piece of art, or whether it was sug- 
gested by the view of seeking good luck In many cases, 
originally, the motif is a “ luck motif”, the origin of which 
IS lost “All the great ancient arts were looted in rehgious 
and magico-religious beliefs "What some call ‘ an art 

motif’ was after all really “ a luck motif’ One of such 
symbols is the spiral Mr Mackenzie has a special section 


1 This paper una read on 2nd Julj l'J30 before the Anthropolo- 
gic il Society of Bombiy (Vol XfV, No C, pp 717 731) 

2 Alackcnzie, ' Ihe Migration of Symbols,” Foreword, p x 
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on the subject of the spiral, headed “ Tlic Spiral and 
Birth” (Chapter 11, Section IV) 

On the authority of a Hindu friend, Mr Mackenzie 
•says “A red spiral is painted on Hindu bedroom doors, 
•when a birth is about to take place, while the birth amulets 
include whorled shells which are placed in and outside the 
bedroom, to assist birth It is bebeved that the symbol 
and amulets will cause the child to perform the necessary 
spiral movement before birth Then Mr Mackenzie 
adds “ According to Celtic behef it should turn sun-wiso — 
that is, to the right, like the season-controlling constellation, 
the Great Bear Even food was supposed, when swallowed, 
to proceed ‘to the right’ ” In this case, the spiral has 
grown to be a lucky symbol from a " luck motif”. 

hir Slackenzie’s explanation about a spiral being a 

has a spiral symbol IS this Air and water 

^own to be a are life-givers Creeping plants, whirl- 
incky symbol Tvmds, watcr-spouts and whirl-pools are 
the result of the movement of both — air and water Now, 
the movements of these are generally in the form of a spiral 
So, a spiral becomes a symbol That is quite possible Just 
as awheel, grving the idea of the circulation of the heavenly 
bodies, has become a symbol, so has a spiral become a 
symbol As all the movements of air and -water which are 
“ life-givers ” are in the form of a spiral the spiral began 
to be considered as a symbol of Ine-giving, as a symbol 
ofbirth. 

I think, that it is the cord that is found atta''hed 
Another possible to a child at birth that has given to 
explanation. a spiral the idea of a lucky 'ymhoL 

The cord attached to a child at birth, L not 

destroyed at once, but is kept hanging with the cradle of 
the child in some Barsee houses after the delivciy ox the 


1 Ibid p lib 
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child It IS buried at the end of the rehgious penod of 
aceoucli^ment, when the lady passes from a state of 
impurity into purity With the period of accouchement,— 
generally 40 days among the Parsees,— the period of danger 
or risk to the child ends The passing from a state of 
conventional impurity to that of purity is hke passing from 
a kind of dangerous state to a safe state. Thus, the cord 
was supposed to represent hfe , and so, it was kept hangmg 
in the room of accouchement duimg the period of impurity, 
which was a period of a kind of danger as well So, when 
the penod of danger ended, the cord was ceremoniously or 
respectfully buned m the ground Now, the cord is some- 
what in the form of a spiraL So, I think that, it may be 
from this circumstance, that the cord-like spiral came to^ 
be used as a hfe-gmng or luck symbol We read in “ The 
Lore of AH Ages” — “ The behef that vital energy existed lU' 
or entered through the spiral-shaped navel is of very special 
interest Behind the world-wide custom of carefully 
disposmg of the navel stnng and placenta, lay the behef 
that the latter was the child's double (the Egyptian Ka) If 
anything happened to these the child suffered loss of 
vitality The double, corresponding to the Egyptian Ka, 
IS the Eravashi of the Parsee Scriptures^ 

The movement of the child in the womb of the mother 
is said to be spiral and it is “ sun-wise, 
that IS, to the right like the season-con- 
trollmg constellation, the Great Bear. 
Even food was supposed, when swallowed, to proceed to the 
right ” Mr Mackenzie quotes a parish minister of Callan- 
der in Perthshire to say “ When a Highlander goes to bathe 

1 “ Lore of All Ages,” p 114 

X Vide my paper ‘‘ The Belief about the Future of the Boat 
among the Ancient Egyptians and Iranians " Jour B B R A. S., VoL 
XIX, pp 364 74 Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp, 138 39 
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■or to drink waters out of a consecrated fountain, Ke must 
aJwaj^s do so by going round the place from East to ^iVest on 
the south side This is called m Gaubc ‘ going 

"round the right or the luclcy way ’ The opposite 
course is ‘the wrong, or the unluclcj way,’i and if a person’s 
meal oi drink were to afteet the wmd-pipe or come against 
Ins breath, they instantly cry out ‘desheal’ which is an 
coaculation praying that it may go by the right way ” 
Among the Parsecs, when such an affection occurs to a 
child, the mother or any lady that is near, instantly cries 
out 76, “look up” "With these woids the 

child is made to look upwaids This looking up is believed 
to iclicve the child of the choking of the wind-pipe To help 
the child to look up, at times, it is added 
Qtjryi 5^ 5”, le, “youi mother-in-law piepares hhajedTi” 
(which is a kind of cakes without sugar) The onginal idea 
to ask the child to look upwards seems to be that of 
looking up to God for help and prayei in this somewhat 
dangerous position 

The sun-wise position or sun-wase movement has an 


The Sun wise 

Hilovenient amone 
the Parsees 


important place in Parsee ritual and 
ceiemonies It reminds us of a Parsee ’s 
movement at the recital of his Nemd- 


nhngham prayer spoken of as “ The homage to four sides” 
(=HR wherein the worshipper, while recitmg the 


-prayer, turns to the four sides, sun- wise, i e , East, South, 
"West and North Again, when a Parsee unties and re-ties 


his 'kxisii or sacred thread, he has to observe these 


"Sun-wise directions In the morning, he turns to the East; 


in the noon, from mid-day to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, he 
tarns to the South After 3 upto nightfall, he turns to the 
¥est 2 During the night, h e turns towards a burning lamp 

1 Mackeneie, op cit p HI 

2 Some observe only two directions. From mormng to noon 
tWBd, th« EMt .«d I-m »»» “ “8“ 
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which lepresents the sun during the dark hours The North 
IS avoided as an unlucky side It seems that the ancient 
Persians had bad experience of the North The people of 
Mazinderan on the North gave them much trouble Agam, 
the winds from the North were unhealthy Winds from the 
South were healthy and always welcome as driving away 
evil influences of the weather 

According to the information given to Mr Mackenzie 
by a Hindu friend, amulets and whorled 
Shell as a symbol gi,ells “ are placed in and outside the bed- 
room to assist birth” at delivery Now, the question is 
Why have the shells come to be significant as a symbol 5 
The signification, according to Mr Mackenzie, is this 
Just as primitive women began to take shelter in their 
cave-dwellings at the time of their dehvery, female fish also 
take shelter in their shells at the time of breeding So, a 
shell came to be taken as a symbol o £ protection at dehvei y 
This belief has something to do with the belief of “ fish ” 
being a symbol of good luck Pish, on account of its 
spiightlmess is a symbol of good luck among the Parsecs. 

_ It seemed to be so among the early Christians 

II 

Amulets play an important part in the social life of 
Amulets many communities We know that in 

the War Exhibition held at the close of 
the last Great War, there was a special section for 
amulets, found on the bodies of a large number of 
soldiers of all nationalities killed in the war They were 
intended to ward off difficulties and dangers from the 
soldiers who put these on 

Now, we find, that amulets are put on, not only for 
Amulets, serving off calamities but at times also 

two opposite pur- for creating calamities A book of 
" travels, ( named *' Two Summers in the 
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Ice-wilds of Eastern Karakoram”, by Fanny Bullock 
Workman and Wilbam Hunter Workman^ (1917), presents 
an instance of this kind. Mrs Workman says aBout her 
visit of 1912 “ In 1912, Byramni" found on his arrival at 

Goma, that the Zamindars, or co ohes, were perturbed at our 
return and at the prospect of a still longer sojourn than the 
previous one of three weelcs on the Rose The mullahs or 
priests of the vallej'^ had been doing a lucrative business in 
exhorting the gods and preparing amulets for which they 
were paid by the coobes They were said to contain 
petitions to the gods to bring storms or other calamities, 
that might limit our stay in the snows and force us to 
return and leave tlie Saltora valley These, the mullahs told 
the agent, were the facts, and they doubtless spoke the 
truth” ^ 

To understand well, what is said here, one must 
remember, that in the Himalayas, we have forced labour. 
While travelling there, you have to inform on your arrival 
at one stage, the village officer, that you wanted so many 
coobes the next day The coobes then were procured for 
you, whether they (coobes) were wiUing or not ^ Here, in 

1 P 126 

2 This Parsee Byramji referred to by Mrs Workman, is Mr 

lehmurasp Byramji Saklatwala of bnuagar Mrs Workman had 
engaged him danng two of her tours in the Himalayas She says of this 
Parsi in one place that he spoke “fluently English, Persian, Urdu and 
Balti’’ tbtd page 29) and that she had engaged him “ to fill the impor- 
tant position of agent, to proceed . in charge of extra supplies 

{thid ) I had the pleasure of meeting him during two of my three 
visits of Kashmir and found him a very entertaining man, full of folk- 
lore and stones of travels in some parts of the Himalayas. Latterly, 
he had joined the Police force of the Kashmir State 3 Ibtd p 126 

4 Dunng my visit of the Kangra and Kulu valleys of the 
Himalayas in the Punjab in 1900, I remember that I was touched 
once at the sight of the coobes being thus forced to leave their 
meals and get out of their huts to serve, though the service in this 
case, was for myself This practice existed from olden- timeSr- and 
Emperor Jehangir is said to have forbidden it 
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this case, in one of her former expeditions, they had to 
remain long on the snowy mountains So, during this 
expedition, they prayed that, by the virtue of the amulets, 
the party may be overtaken early with stoims which would 
force the party to return earber In this sense, the 
amulets were hke some of, what we call, our “ Intercession 
prayers’'. We, at times, pray for having ram, and, at 
times, for the ceasmg of ram 

As to the substance that foim amulets, they are vari- 
ous When prepared by members of the 
priestly class, they generally consist 
of pieces of papers on which some 
sacred formulae are written. But, at times, various 
substances serve as amulets Revd Plessis speaks of 
a town of Africa, where he saw in a public market 
a number of articles, serving as amulets for sale 
He saw “hoins of goats which the butcher has cast 
on the dunghill, the beaks of fowls and other buds, 
.. the dried up claws of a couple of monkeys, the 
hands of a goriUa, looking so human that I drew off in 
horror, suspeetmg my neighbours of cannibahstic prac- 
tices Revd. Plessis adds, that “ this wend collection was 
spread out m quite an artistic fashion much as a dealer in 
antiques would show-window his goods ” - They were all 
intended as “ amulets, charms, medicmes, mysterious potions 
and the accessories of witchcraft generally to be stirred into 
the pot on a dark and stormy night 

Shakespeare, in his Macbeth, as referred to by Revd 
Plessis, names a number of animals, the various parts of 
which perhaps formed the paraphemaha of itinerant 
mcdicmo-mongcrs of the England of his time We read — 

1 “ Tbnce through the Dark Contiuent A Kecord of journcy- 
iDgB ncrosa Africa dunug the years 1913 1C ” by J du Plessis, p 50 

2 /hid. 3 /hid. p 5l 
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Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldron boil and bake ^ 

Eye of newt and toe of frog 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog 
Adder’s folk and blind worms’ sting 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing 
For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble 
All this reminds us of what we see, even now, in our 
city and in some towns and villages of our country Heie, 
some itinerant so-called medical men, of a class much lower 
than that of those who are spoken of as quacks, move about 
with their intinerant paiaphernaha of, not only some 
-countij'- drugs, but also of the various parts of the bodies of 
difterent animals,— lizards, tigers, bears, rabbits, etc ,— all 
-seiving as amulets I have seen, at times, such itinerant 
amulet-doctors, sitting, with their variety of drugs and 
amulets, on the foot-paths of our General Telegraph 
Office 

I also lemember having seen often in the streets of 
Bombay— not so much now as before — a person carrying a 
trained bear to practise some antiques as taught by the 
showman But a powerful attraction of the illiterate, — and. 
even of some literate, in the sense in which Census officers 
understand the word — towards the bear was to have the bear ’s 
hair as amulets They paid a pice or two to the owner and 
purchased some hair of the bear These hair seemed to 
serve as an amulet for children, who, when they had these 
hair on their bodies, were supposed to be free from taking 
any land of fnght 

It will be interesting for many to know,— and I think 
many do not know this fact — that these 

Itinerant amulet- 

moDgers itineiant medi cine-men and amulet- 

mongers have regular seasons for coming 


1 Macbeth, Act IV, Scene L 
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to nnd leaving our city of Bombay, not singly but in 
groups, ^not by tram, but on foot, as regular caravans, 
with then families and furniture, nnd oven some domestic 
animals I remember seeing, more than once, near the 
Bvramii llousc (Elphinstonc Point) on the top of the 
Boie Ghaut road leading from Kai.iat to Khandala, cara- 
vans of this kind, resting there for the night Before the 
appioach of the monsoons, tlicy return to their villages in 
the Ahmednagar District and come back to Bombay, in 
about November, for their itmeinnt profession as'mcdical 
men I once saw one of the men of this caiaranof 
travelling doctors of medicines and amulets, carrying a 
modem doctoi’s lasty lancet to act as a surgeon, if 
required 

I think that the beliefs and profession of these amulet- 
mongers, who arc seen in Asia, Africa and in Europe, 
serve as an illustration of, the view of the school 
of Evolutionists The beliefs about the cfflcacy of 
these amulets seem to have evolved independently in^ 
different tountrics The use of a particular part of a 
particular animal may have oiiginated wit!i some particular 
view For example, take the above case of the hair of a 
bear A bear is a ferocious animal Its sight is not plea- 
sant It ereates a kind of fright among children So, a. 
paitof its body — and haii is the most eonvenient and easily 
poitable pait — is used as an amulet to keep away fright 
from children 

We are not in a position to say what the origin of the 

Candle offerings above parts of different 

in a Catholic animals IS, but we can surmise, fiom the 

above said use of the hair of a bear, 
that, possibly, the origin is something of that kind Again, 
the particular parts of different animals may have to do 
with the particular affected parts of the patients, z e , the 
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persons for whom the amulets were first prepared. To 
understand properly cases of that land, we wiVl take the 
case of the candle-offeiings m a Roman Catliohc chm’ch 
We know that, if the candle ofiering is in the form of a hand, 
it IS intended ns an offering to pray, that the complaint of 
hand, fiom which the person is suffering, may soon be 
cured If the na\ offering is in tlie form of a foot it is the 
fool of a pei-son that is proved for to be cured The same is 
the case vith the offerings of waxwoik, representing diffe- 
rent paits of tlie bodv from which pcisons are suffering 
and from which they are prajed for to reco\er 

I icmembcr seeing in a number of Roman Catholic 
chill dies in Europe, the offciings of what aic called 
“ Iicarls ” m silver oi gold Tins land of offering is 
significaiil The worshipper offers a hcait— in silver 
01 gold, embedded at times with precious jewels— to 
signiiy, tliat he was “heart and soul” devoted to the 
church and to all the personages and pious thoughts 
associated with the church, and that he prated fiom lus 
lieni i that the particular desire for which he piayed may be 
fulfilled The ‘heart’, being a part of the body, the prac- 
tice of offering in other cases, paits of the body other than 
the heart, may be associated with heart-offering 

in 


It seems that, in very early Palaeobthic age, Man had no 
A few views pnde of being Man, superior to animals 


about Marriage 
in early tiineB 


from whom he had risen So, when there 
were sexual promptings, he had no special 
prejudices of having sexual intercourse wuth animals 
Mr. E 0 James’s “Primitive Ritual and Behef” pre- 
sents before us various views of marriage ntes when Man 
advanced in views and began to take some pride in himself 
as Man — Man as different from animals 
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A question is often raised "Whether the origin of the 
institution of Marriage is social or religious? Present 
investigations show it to beieligious In later cultuie, it was 
eonsidered to be a civil act In much olden times, though 
the chuich, i e , the piicsts, did not ofiiciatc at marriages, 
still mairiage was considered to be a leligious rite Prom 
an anthropological point of new, marriage is a social insti- 
tution In olden times, there was an exchange in marriages, 
i e , one gave his sister in marriage to a son in a family, in 
exchange of having a wife from that f amily In some commu- 
nities, they bcthiothcd children c\en before their birth This 
shows lliat theic was no idea of promiscuity, but there was 
one of individuality So, paicnts sought partners foi their 
coming childien even before their biith 

Tlie marriage ceremonies among the ancients, and even 
Some marrmge among some modem Austialian tribes, 
ceremonies consisted of the following ■— 

(o) The bride while enteiing the bridegroom’s 
house, broke the post near the door, which she used to 
take hold of, while going m and out of tlie house This 
helps us to understand our Indian custom of not placing 
the foot on the threshold but of crossing it In some com- 
munities the bride is bodily lifted up the threshold The 
explanation is this One, while going in or out of the house, 
catches hold of the post of the threshold, in order to have 
some support Now, the crossing, without placing the foot 
on the threshold, sigmfied that one, now — at the time of 
marriage and after that— did not want any support of the 
post 

(&) We speak of eating a marriage (gsh ■‘Hist) The 
■original real signification of the words is this The marry- 
ing couple used to furnish the house with eatables foi 
the maiTiage before the occasion itself Tliose who could 
not do so postponed marriage till they were in. a position 
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to do so They marned, when they had collected sufficient 
food for their consumption The bride and br^egroom- 
ate together at marriage Hence the phrase “ Consumma- 
tion of marriage” “ to eat marriage” means 

“to .eat the eatable things that were collected” The olcl 
Koman word for marriage ceremony, confarreaUo, points 
to this custom^ We have, in India, a custom wherein 
the marrying couple eat together curd and nee 
That also signifies a kind of consummation or eatmg toge- 
ther “Food produces flesh”, so, by eating food together, 
they try to become of “one flesh” Among the Cathohcs,. 
they perform the ceremony of Mass during the marriage, 
wherein both the parties partake of bread (commumon). 

Nowadays the phrase, “to eat the marriage” 

IS used m the ease of the guests invited at the marriage 
They also are said to be “eating the marriage”. In old times, 
almost all the people of a village participated in the 
marriage rejoicings of a marrying couple in the village 
They paid their share in the expenses of the 
marriage feast, both in kind and money In Scotland, 
in olden times, such marriages were, at times, spoken 
of as “Penny Weddmgs”^ ViUage-fnends gave their 
marriage presents m the above form and they were all 
invited at marriages At present, rich presents, mostly in 
articles of household use, have replaced the presents of 
the “penny weddings” 

1 In the phraseology ^loi % » e , to eat the oath, the words 

pointed to the practice of eating the bread and drinking the lyater, 
used in the ritual of taking an oath Tide my paper on "Oaths among 
the Ancient Iranians” in Jour Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol XII, No 2 Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part III, p 72 

2 Vide my paper on " The Marriage Customs among the Parsees” 
(Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol V, No 4, pp 242 ff 
Vide my “ Religions Ceremonies and Onstoms of the Parsees,” p 14 ff ), 
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(c) The Gujarati phraseology “ cheda chedi bandhvfl,” 
(5^1 z e , to tie the skirts of clothes, suggests 

anothei way or ritual of celebrating a marriage That way 
was tlie practice of joining the skirts of the dress of the 
two When the marriage was dissolved, it was spoken of as 
cTxuta cheda Tcarva to untie the skiits. 

In some communities, instead of joining the slnrts, 
they join hands The tying of hands je, 

hand-fastening, is another form of the custom 

{d) The ceremony of the sprinkhng of nee has the 
signification of piomoting the notions of feitility But, 
some take it in another light It is that of giving food 
to the evil powers or influences to induce tliem to depart* 

ly 


Our debt 
Antiquity 


to 


Even in these advanced times of the 20th century, we 
find, that for some basic thoughts, we are 
mucli indebted to antiquity We are 
all cliildren of the past In some of our 
customs, we are, as it were, as savage as our human fore- 
fathers of thousands of years ago Not only in the matter 
of social customs and manners, but in matters of science 
also, we are indebted to antiquity. 

We know that Darwin’s theory of Evolution had its 
germs in the past Darwm had some pioneers Edward 
Clodd’s “ Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley 
(1897)” gives us a good glimpse into the question I have- 
tried to show in a paper,^ that there seem to be traces of 


1 Cf The custom of throwing some food, or spriuklmg some 
drops of wine, round about, before commencing meals In India, people 
do so especially in travelling, when they take their meals in an open 
place. 'IhiB throwing of food or drink IS intended to be given to evil 
powers who hover round 

2 “ The Germ of the Evolution Theory in old Iranian Litera 
ture " (Jour Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol XII, No 8, pp 
1003-14 Vtde my Anthropological Papers, Part IV, pp SO ff ) 
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tlie germ*; of Evolution m old franiwi lit^'rutiira. 

On the sulijcct of ^cionitflo iVumvni mn, Mr. 7», ti, A. 
"Windlc^ verj properly anyh • — "Hnf ntille o/i'inio/i n i/iu/llo)/ 
any particular point la apt to v/aver fjOHi vj< w fyi vlov/ ii<i 
nevr facts swim into one’a ken , it rv/mf/H ftfjfii (in> f.i'h to 
another like ,1 itcnduliirn and ij rf>ni<Utii< ' found, after a 
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an. envelope of positive, eleetricity^ ” This theory further- , 
teaches ^hat “the difference between the atoms of any twO' 
substances is a difference of arrangement in the etlier with 
which they are associated" ^ This theory then reverts to the 
original theory oi Alchemy which bebeved that one metal ^ 
can be turned into another 

The same seems to be the case in the field of Astrology 
and Astronomy People resort to Astrology to know the, 
futuie At one time, especially in Babylon, the movements 
of heavenly bodies were studied regularly But the Baby- ^ 
lonians bebeved that “ the earth was a reflexion of the 
heavens, whose influence reaching upon its counterparty 
revealed the past, present and future to those who could ^ 
read the signs of stars Thus Astrology arose from 
Astronomy Kepler is said to have spoken of Astrology as 
“ the foolish daughter of a wise mother” ^ 

A recent writer® says — “ The modern theories of the 
unity of matter forcing us to regard all bodies as different 
states of condensation of a universal substance appear to 
indicate that the old Alchemists in their search after the 
Philosopher's Stone, were not quite so far out as was ima- 
gined ” There were alchemists and alchemists, as we have 
now doctors and doctors (quacks) It were the old alche- 
mists that had made some good chemical discoveries 
Alchemist Brand discovered phosphorus, Ramin Lull 
discovered nitric acid, Parocelaus discovered carbonic 
acid The name of Alchemist Boctegin® is associated wi th 
the furtherance of porcelain industry 

1 Vitalism and Scholasticism, by Windle, p 15 2 Ibid 

3 Vtde Joarual of the B B. Royal Asiatic Society of 1910, 
page 040 4 Vide “ Lore of all Agea ’’ 

5 Aradrmy of IDth Febranrj 1913, page 197 
C He had made himself so famous that his courtiers claimocT 
liim as thcjr own ana on this subject their kings ivero on the point of 
going to anr 
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Mr Sedgwick Im-ving explained the origin of this 
paper, and having exhibited the inexactitude of the Indian 
nge returns, I now proceed to examine the causes, super- 
stitious 01 otherwise, which induce people of the \orious 
classes to conceal their ages In the Census Report of 1911 
of Punjab icfcrrcd to above by Pandit Ilarkishan Kaul 
(Chap V Age, p 197), we lead “A certain number of 
people wmuld not or could not tell their age In such 
eases, tlic enumerator was lequested to make his owm esti- 
mate Nevertheless scieial omissions wcic found No 
statistics compiled at an Indian Census aie piobably more 
lemoved from the actual facts than those of age ” 


The causes of the inexactitude i eferred to by Pandit 


CauscB of tlio 
hopeless moxncti- 
tude 


Haikishan Kaul seem to be correct Wo 
may divide the causes into two classes 


I Undeliberate misstatements which is the result of 
illiteiacy and consequent ignorance of one’s 
proper age 

II, Deliberate or intentional misstatement 

The latter may again be divided into thoso'resulting 
from— I Snpci'stition II Vanity III Self-interest 
or some purpose 

I think that of the four causes, the first, viz , igno- 

1 Ignorance propel age, is the principal 

cause In a country like India, where 
the proportion of illiteiate to the literate is very great, we 
have no reason to be surprised at tins ignorance among the 
masses about their correct age Among the Paisee com- 
munityj the proportion of the illiterates to the btorates is 
small and I have observed, that there is the above igno- 
rance among these few illiterates In my work as a Census 
Volunteer in 1901, I have found some ignoianee m my own 
people Agam, my view as a Census Volunteer has been 
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confirmed by my experience as the Secretary of the Parsee 
Punchayet When the poor of my community apjdy to the 
Ti ustees of the Punchayet foi various kinds of help, one of 
the particulars in our inquiry forms to be filled up by the 
applicants, is that of age, and I have occasionally found, 
that age is not correctly reported, owing to ignorance, and 
a little examination and cross-examination are required to 
deteimme the proper age of some illiterate persons. 
When pressed for a correct statement, they say “ aMJi 
z e , “ We have no horoscopes ” If this is the case for the 
Parsec community among whom the proportion of the hte- 
rates to the illiterates is high, it must be so in the case of a 
large part of those other sister communities among whom 
the proportion of the liteiates to illiteiates is comparative- 
ly low So, I think, that a Census officer in India may 
generally take it, that in the Census forms of persons 
maiked as illiterate, the age figures are mostly not correct 
and that that is the lesult, more of ignorance, than of 
any deliberate concealment 

Now, we come to the second cause of the incorrectness 
2 Deliberate of the age Statistics of the Census, uzs, 
misstatement • (a) debberate misstatement As said above, 
-Out of superstition misstatement may be the lesult of (a) 

superstition, or (6) vanity, or (c) self-interest 

We will fiist speak of concealment out of supersti- 
tion, which IS the subject proper of my part of the paper 
as put above in the title of the paper 

In this case of concealment through superstition, there 
are cases of concealment in both directions, z e , under- 
stating the age or over-stating it This superstition is held 
mostly by the literates The illiterates as a class are innocent 
of this superstition, because mostly, they do not know then 
age One kind of superstition or lather a ' 
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arising from a superstitions belief, leads one to overstate 
bos age and another land of superstition leads another to 
understate it If a child is very healthy and robust for its 
age, the mother will try to pass it for an age greater than 
its true age Suppose, a child of 3 or 4 is healthy, and, 
therefore, so well-grown up, as to look to be a child of 5 
or 6 Then, if one admires the child for that healthiness 
or growth at that age, the mother will like to overstate the- 
age, and say that it is aged 5 or 6 , so that the evil eye of 
the admirer may not be drawn to, or may be averted from, 
the chili If an admirer were to say “Ah, what a well- 
grown up body for a child of 3 or 4 she would not like 
it Such an admiration, it is believed, will influence for 
bad the health and growth of the child It may fall ill and 
be reduced in looks or may even die So, we occasionally 
see, even now, healthy children marked on the temples 
of their heads with black spots These black spots 
may diminish a little of the beauty or the healthy appear- 
ance of the child and thus may avert the evil influence of 
an evil eye Again, that black spot may draw away the 
eye or attention of the observer to itself and prevent its 
being directed to, or stayed on, the face of the child 

As to the concealment of age among adults, there is a 
proveib among the Hindus of Gujarat saying 

« e , “ Oui age and wealth should not be 
told to anybody ” A Parsee friend at Bulsar, conversa- 
tion with whom I 'have always found interesting, on ac- 
count of his great knowledge of folklore, thus explains the 
reason for this proverb, 

wicti ^tiGl ^e, “This proverb is pre- 

valent on account of the superstition that, if we tell oun 
age and our wealth, the man opposite (to whom we tell 
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these) may get jealous of us and curse us, and that may 
do Us harm ’ ’ ^ 

The above-meutioned Grujarati pi over b 

Si4'li ^ fl , “not to tell one’s age and wealth to any 

body” reminds us of what is said in the Hitopadesha as 
pointed out by Pandit Haikishan Kaul The old book of 
morals says “ Age, wealth, theft m one’s house, counsel, 
sexual intercouise, medicine, austerity, chanty, and dis- 
giace, these nine must be carefully concealed ” (Hitopadesha 
I 143) The vm as and gai ath (age and wealth) of the 
modem Gujarati proverb are the agmvittam of the 
Hitopadesha ^ , 

A friend at Naosaii, in leply to my inquiiy about 
the supeistition in tliat pait of the country, writes 

cl cl!j ^ici ee , “to ask 

a Hindu about his age is equal to asking for his death ” 
He then adds cliiiH ^^Ui cli 

Hi c/ioiiH gH’J SlM 

^(4«u2d ’i^'iwi Hh ’uH t e , 

“ Piistly one cannot ask another’s age, lest he may be sus- 
pected of envying his age (If it is asked) and if he has to 
say, he always announces it (age) to be less by about 5 years. 


1 This book was translated m the time of Noshirwan the Just 
(Chosroes I) into Pahlavi and then it vras translated into Arabic and 
then into Persian Its latest Persian form is that observed m the Per- 
aian Anivkr-i Sohili, so named by its author, Mulla Hussain, after the 
name of his patron, Amir Snhaih, the generalissimo of Shah Sultan Hus 
sain of Khuran Ftde the Persian author’s Preface in Wollaston’s Trans- 
lation of Anw&r-i-Sohili Fide “Calila et Damna on Fables de Bidpm 
en Arabe prec^d^es d’nn Memoire sur I’origme de ce Livre, efc 
•snr les diverses Traductions qui on 6t4 faites dans POnent,” par M.. 
Silvestre de Sacy (1816) Fide the Preface of Hitopadesha by Nara* 
yana, edited by Prof P Palvisa (1887) 
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They believe that to give one’s (eoirect) age ib, as it were^ 
counting- the day of one’s death ” 

The cause of the supcistition seems to be an aversion 
Aversion ngmnst against any kind o£ calculation, or ascer- 
calcuitition or niim- tainmcnt of numbers or figuras about 

Dors , 

one’s self Tlie superstition is not only 

against calculating one’s numbei of years or age, but 
against calculating m other respects also A Parsec 
mother of the old type, if slie will observe you count 
in g her number of childreni would at once say, 

ifi ffJlcli,” to," Why dost thou not look to thy 
feet ” This is a frequent utterance But at times she would 
say, JJlii (m ^cli lie, "Instead of look- 

ing to and counting my children why dost thou not look to 
thy shoes?” Looking down at the feet or at the shoes^ is be- 
lieved to have the effect of averting the evil of an evil eye 
Counting or numbering, not only one’s children, but other 
valuable possessions, would cause such a remark to be 
uttered You must not count the number of one’s cattle 
or horses or houses or his money The counting of 
things by a man was believed to have been done with an evil 
eye or envy, and such evil eye or envy was believed to- 
result in the decrease of the things numbered So, if you 
countone’s children or horses or houses or his years of age, 
you lead to the diminution of that number Some of the 
.children or horses or cattle may die Houses may be des- 
troyed or have to be sold off In the case of one’s age or 
number of years, they also may be lessened The person 
may fall lU and die earlier 


1 Cf the English oustom of throwing old shoes upon a mamed 
couple This seems to be intended to avert an enl eye from their 
present happy condition 
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Old Jemsh objec- 
tion ngaiDst count- 
ing the number of 
population or 

against census 


This superstition against numbering or counting seems 
to be confined not only to Indi3 and not 
only to modern times We find that it 
was prevalent among the ancient Heb- 
rews and they objected to a census being 
taken They liad as a rule a general 
supeibtitious belief against counting the number 
of population We learn fron Samuel (II Samuel 
XXIV), that when David ordered Joab to number the 
people, he was believed to have been influenced and tempted 
by Satan Joab was ordered to travel for that purpose 
and to go from Dan to Beersheba and to count the number 
of people in the different tribes of Israel ^ Joab tried ta 
dissuade David but to no purpose He said “ The Lord 
made His people an hundred times so many more as they be , 
but my lord the king, are they not all my lord’s servants? 
Why then doth my lord require this thing ? Why will he 
be a cause of trespass to Israel ? ” (I Chronicles XXI 3) 
Joab had to obey Ho took nine months and twenty days 
to go from Dan to Beersheba and to count all the people 
The result of this Census was that “ God was displeased 
with this thing , therefore He smote Israel ’’ (Ib^d 7 ) 


David repented, but it was too late He was asked to 
prefer any of these three punishments (1) Three years, 
famine, (2) Defeat at the hands of the enemy and flight 
for three months, (3) Three days’ pestilence Any one of 
these three Had, for its object, the destruction or diminu- 
tion of the number of the people, who were counted in all 
as 57,00,030 David preferred the last punishment, vzs , 
the pestilence , and the result was, that within three days 
70,000 people died What is at the bottom of this story 


1 The Cliroiuoles (I Chronicle XXI) also refers to this subject, 
but says that the journey was from Beersheba to Dan. 
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an the Bible is, ‘ Do not count ” If you do count and the 
nuinbe^j,is gieat, the joy of that will soon be upset by a 
disastei Ihe fact that the woik of 'census’ was taken to 
be an odious work by the ancient Hebrews accounts for the 
meaning of the word “ censure” which came from the same 
root. It accounts also foi the odium attached to the word 
‘ censor” who hterally is a kind of census ofheer 

It IS said that as late as 1753 A C , when a Bill was 
introduced in the Parhament to regulate the work of 
Census, a member of the House of Commons objected, 
saying that ‘ his constituents looked on the proposal as 
ominous, and feaied lest some public misfortune or an 
epidemical distemper should follow the nnmhei mg Here 
then we see the old superstition against numbering In 
the Gujarati saying, 5i ^ e , “ This 

poor fellow’s days are numbered or counted”, and the 
<Jorre3ponding English words, “His days aie wwm&e? ecZ”, 
seem to have been at the bottom of this old superstition 
-against counting or numbering things 


Perhaps, it was to lall the odium attached to the woik of 
Counting the ^eiisus, to the work of counting the num- 
peopie (iinong the ber of people, which was believed to ^e 
drawing God’s curse, that the ancient 
Romans connected the work with a kind of religious 
function They had among them a ceremony Icnown 
as Lustration which was held every five yeais It 
was the ceiemony of a gcneial sacred bath, a kind of Snan 
ot the Hindus, the Nan of the Parsees The city met for 
the holy purpose of a sacred ceremonial bath and was 
counted during the piocess So, the efficacy of the ceie- 
mony killed, as it were, the odium or the curse of the 
piocess of counting 


1 Fortiiiglilli/ Reviaa of 1905, Vo\ LXX7JI, New Senes, p 40 
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Tho reason at the bottom of the concealment of num- 
bers, whether of people, chi]dren,3eattle, 

"coaSmenr superstition IS, what is 

geneially known as, ^e evil eye 

The tram of thought is as follows If you aie old, say 70, 
and look veiy healthy and robust for that old age, and if 
one ask you youi age and you tell it coirectly, you draw 
his evil eye upon you He would think to himself 
“ Oh, how healthy and lohust he looks at this old age'” 
That thought is the lesult of an evil eye, and so, in conse- 
quence, yon will suffer, you will fall ill, so, such fiequent 
questions will bimg about illness and consequently an 
early death hiss'd! is a Gujarati proverb, 

which IS connected with the behef in an evil eye Bat) isi 
(lit thiity-two) is d woid foi the set of 32 teeth So, the 
above piovcrb means, “ Not to use to the sets of t'le 32 
teeth of others”, t e , not to be talked about by otheis It 
IS believed, that if one lets himself to be talked about much 
'by others for his health, lank, position, even for his chanty 
and virtue, he couits, as it were, their evd eyes, or in our 
ordinary woidb, “envy” upon him In ordci to avoid oi 
avert such an evil eye or envy, one must conceal a little 
the true state of affairs 

It IS said of a Paisee Desai of Naosaii, that fiom this 
point of view, he said “ =>1^1 di 'nsfly m "my 

rii ^ e , “ Give me, if you hke 32 wounds, 

but do not raise me to the set of 32 teeth of other people ” 
Another word which we often hear in connection with 
such a superstitious belief is or d litl3 {tolcvun or toJed,- 
vun) It is, as it were, a particular or technical word in 
the sense of “ to envy” or “ to be envied ” If the wealth of 
a man, who has recently got rich is much talked about and 
he loses his wealth, we hear, at times, people sympathising 
"With his fate, and saying, difrbJ, le The 
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poor follow’s wealth was much talked about” (ht weighed 
and/'nvicd). Thus, too much talk of one’s good fortune 
or good health, strength or wealth, rank or position, or 
good old age are believed to draw others’ evil eye and envy 
and to lead to diminution in all these It is said of Philip 
of Maccdon, the father of Alexander, that one after ano- 
ther, ho heard three good news about himself He thought 
that if these thicc good tidings will be talked about much, 
that will draw some evil eye or cn\3 upon him So, he 
prayed to God to be saved from this envj’’ 

The evil e5'e, the belief in which leads to concealment, 

„ , need not ncccssaiily be present, ? e , there 

EmI eye 

need not always be present a person or 
persons to cast an evil 03^ The e\al eye is present, as it 
were, in the air It exerts its influence, not only in the 
case of the concealment of age or wealth, but in various 
ways The evil eye ma3" be of malignant spirits hovering 
in the air I remember, that in my da3’S of childhood, when 
I went out with my mother 01 aunts on a picnic and we sat 
in the open air for our meals, my mother and aunts, before 
commencing eating, threw small pieces of bread round about, 
to avert the influence of evil eyes They would not like a 
poor passer-by stopping on his way and looking at our 
meals They would immediately give him a pice or so or a 
piece of bread and ask him to go away For further safety, 
whether any poor peisom may be passing by or not, they 
threw pieces of bread, etc , round about for the satisfaction 
of evil eyes hovering about If they were to drink, say 
toddy or say whisky and soda, they would dip their fingers 
in their glasses and sprinkle the drops adhering to the 
fingers round about The idea is, that you are m a position 
to have good meals, but there are others round about who 
are not in a position to have these for themselves So, they 
would cast an evil eye or an eye of envy upon your good 
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fortune Do wliat you can, therefore, to avert that 
evil eye. In the case of age, especialb'’ old ag^ the 
couccahnent oE the correct age is one of the means 
to avert the evil eye from you The influence of the 
evil eye is spoken among the Gujarati spealang 
people and, among them, among the Paisees as 
Gill'll, ? e , to be struck with an (evil) ej'^c The Mahomedans 
speak of it as cliashm-t-lad (x In the Bible, in St 

Slaik (VII, 20-22), where there is a mention of things 
that enter a man from without and defile him, and of things, 
“which Cometh out of the man that dcfilcth the man,” an 
evil eye IS mentioned as belonging to the latter class We 
find that from the above idea of an “ evil eye” in the sense 
of “envy,” even the word “eye” without the word “evil” is 
used for envy We read m I Samuel, XVIII, 9, "And Saul 
eyed David from that day and forward ” What is meant 
is, that he liad an evil eye of enyj’’ In the Proveibs 
(XXIII, 6) it IS said “Eat not the bread of him that has 
an evil eye, neither desiic thou his dainty meats ” 


A number of people, both male and female, undeistate 


ib) Concealment 
through vanity 


their age through a kind of vanity It 
is especially the ease with females of all 
classes and creeds Women generally 


desire to be considered younger than they are Unmarried 
women have, in addition to this feminine weakness, the 
cause of self-interest, viz , that of a better demand in 
marriage They wish to avoid being put in the class of old 
maids It IS generally considered un courteous or unman- 


nerly to ask a lady her age The above seems to be the 
cause She wishes to be considered younger, and so, by 
asking her her age, you put her to the inconvenience of 
stating an untruth In English law, it is enjoined that 
one giving an incorrect age in the Census forms may be 
fined up to £5 It is said of a lady, that, when yielding to 
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the above feininine weakness, she gave incorrect age, she, 
as a ^penance or penalty for acting against her conscience, 
sent, through a public newspaper, of course anonymously, 
the fine of £5 and spent an additional sum of half a crown 
foi an advertisement in the paper announcing the payment 
It IS said, that in England, in the Census of 1881, a certain 
number of women were enumerated as having the age of 25 
In 1891, at the next census, one may naturally expect at 
least, the return of the same number foi the age of 25 
But no, the number had much fallen showing that the 
fashion or weakness of dehberately conceabng the age 
among women had grown Many women like to be consi- 
dered of an age of, or under, 25, that being generally 
considered as the marriageable age 

Besides concealment for vanity, theie is, at times, con- 
(c) Concenimeut cealment for self-interest and that occurs 
oUge fo^se^f-ince^ various directions Firstly, as we 

w idovers have just spoken of marriage, I will speak 

of concealment in the case of marriages by widowers ' 

In India, where there is a restriction of widow 
marriages among some classes, the tendency on the part of 
paients of young girls of a tender age, is at times, to over- 
state instead of understate the age of their daughters 
Widowers, being prohibited to marrj’’ widows, have to 
resort to young brides In such cases, the tendency on 
both sides is to misstate their ages The widower has, in 
order to temi't the consent of the bride or her parent, to 
understate his age, and the bride’s parents, in order to save 
themselves the stigma of giMng or rather selling, their 
young tender daughters to rich widowers, have to overstate 
her age The earlier the widowers re-marry, the better is 
held to be their reputation as good husbands I remember 
a late Mehtaji of my olBce asking for leave of absence to 
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attend to lus side nifc in a mofnssil town The wife died 
and he evteuded his lca\c on hci death for a few dnvs 
more Vgain, a few dnjs after, lie asked foi a fnitlier 
extension in ordci to be marned bcloie Jio relumed to 
duly It IS said that, at limes, of coui/ie verv rait, 
airangcments of anotlicr mairiagc uc made at llie very 
3/ /.(i77t/m, ? c , tlic binning grounds In such a slate 
of afiairs, it is no wonder if there lie some f.i‘-cs of Jiasly 
marriages after tlic death of one’s uifc, and, fonseqiu nfl>, 
there be a lendcncj from tlie abo\c caiisfs to o\cisl.il'^ oi 
understate age on both the sides Ms own I^lr■lce fomrnu- 
nity has not been free from *-orac ca'-ci of Lius kind Snrli 
cases though few and far between were nioic JjMrd al^out 
40 or 30 jcars ago than now 
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IS in both directions Some understate their age Some 
ovestEtce their age One and the same person does both the 
things At times, they overstate their age and at times they 
understate their age It is to the interest of a person to 
conceal his true age and understate it when he has to insure 
his life It is to the interest of a student to overstate his 
age if there is a lestiiction of a certain age before which 
he cannot go in for his examination, or to understate it if 
there is a restriction of age after which he cannot be 
employed in some office or for some work, wherein he seeks 
some kind of emplosment A lady thinks it good for hei 
general interest to conceal her age and understate it to 
appear as young, but the same lady, when seeking employ- 
ment, will like to overstate her age if there is a restriction 
of age under which no employment can be given 
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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ASH- 
MOHNDS IN THE RAICHUR DISTRICT.^ 

I 

Tlie Annual Repoifc of Uie Ardneologieal Department; 

of H E PI the Nizam’s Dominions for 
fntrodnction 1927-28 A C (1337 Paslil, published m 
the end of 1930, contains four letters 
fiom Mr Munn dated 24th April 1928, 4th, 9th and 20th 
May 1929 relating to some ash mounds found in the dis- 
trict of Eaichur- 

The letteis form Appendix C of the Report (pp 25-27) 
and refer to some “ prehistoric graves of the 

iron age people who occupied the same site” (p 27) In his 
thud lettei, dated “ Lingsugur, 20th May 1929” Mr Munn 
speaks of a “big ash-mound between Gaudur and Machnur 
(15 miles iiortli-east of Lingsugur)” and says — “ This ash- 
mound has always been an enigma in itself but now the 
ash (?) IS found m circles associated with prehistonc graves 
the enigma is doubled” Mr Munn then adds^ — “I 
examined the heap thoroughly Owing to constant excava- 

1 Tins paper was jead before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on let Apnl 1931 and pnnted in Jonmal Yol XIY, No T, 
pp 843-853 

2 The paper was, when read, based on a full report of the disco- 
veries given in the Times of India of 23rd January 1531 No, copy of 
the original report of the Archmological Department was available at 
the time I beg to thank Mr Q. Yazdani, the Director of Archaeo- 
logy of a E H the Nizam’s Dominions, for kindly sending me a 
copy winch arrived a day after the date of the paper So, the refer- 
ences in the Introduction are changed a little 
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tion by villagers who grind and mix the material with 
commtfn red earth to plastci their houses, it is somewhat 
reduced in size since I last saw it, when I estimated it at 
175,000 cubic feet, but it still stands out at its southern 
end bke a clilf ” p 27) It appears fiom what Mr 

Munn says, that Mr Bruce Foote had discovered in Bel- 
lary a “cinder mound'', but it “snelded no bones" But 
in the above mound discovered by Mr lilunn a good num- 
ber of typical bones were excavated by the villagers ^ 

Mr. Munn then, saying that the ash-mound is “con- 
nected with prehistoric sepulture", adds — “ In fact I come 
back more puzzled with its origin than ever," and expres- 
ses his disagreement with Mr Bruce Foote’s suggestion that 
“ the ash-mound was a relic of a heap of smouldering cow- 
dung".^ Mr Munn, in anothei letter, again refers to 
“the ash or cinder-mounds” found in the Bellary and 
Jlaichur districts and says that “ they always puzzled 
archteologists ” 

As said by Mr Munn, there are three theories about 
the mounds — 

(o) The native tale explamed these heaps by a story 
about the burning of “ Eakshasas " 

(6) Mr Brace Foote “ after reading Sir Henry 
Stanley’s ‘Darkest Africa’ at last suggested a 
huge conflagration of dried cow-dung" 

(c) Some seem to have suggested that they had some- 
thing “to do with the ancient -gold mining 
industiy” 

My view IS, that they are mounds of some remains of 

1 Mr Yazdam Bays in a footnote, that the Director^ Zoologi 
cal Survey, Government of India, reported tlint the bones "ire not 
human but are big bones of cattle (p 27 n ) 

2 Ibid p 2S 
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the dead The fact of the c\istencc of siniilax mounds m 
Pcisia, Bab>lon, Turlnstan, and the fxonlicis of India, etc, 
nhicli aic n'^sociated nutli the icniains of the dead, sup- 
ports this vien Tlic object of this paper is to submit tins 
view', which, I tliinic, explains what is called ‘enigma’ and 
will, I hope, fice our fiicnds the archrcoJogists of the 
fcouthcni Picsidcncj from their “pu/zlc” 

II 

The true explanation of llic "puzzling discovery” 

(o) Similar sccms, m my opinion, to be this I have 
uoundR in \riir- seen similar mounds m Azarbaizan m 

Persia during mj traaels, ^la Russia in 
Pel sia in 19J5 I hej are known there as Gaur-Tappas ude 
mj paper "The Gaur- 1 appas or Jlounds of Bone-receptacles 
in Pcisia” in the Jounial of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol XIV, Xo 3, pp 400-420, see pp 17-37 ante). 
The one at Dcgalali, ncai tlie city of Urumiali, as 
measured bj Pi of Jackson of the Columbia University 
of New Voik, IS " three or four hundred yards long, nearly 
as manj broad and a bundled feet or moic in height, but 
Its dimensions aic constantly being i educed ’ It took 
me 17 minutes to walk, at moderate pace, round its base. 
Prof Jackson spealcs^of them as “ash lulls ” (a) Prof Jack- 
son assumed that these elevations were surmounted by 
sanctuaries dedicated to the worship of fire (Peisia Past 
and Piesent, pp 91-93) (h) According to him, the natives 

of Azaibaizan took the mounds to be “the vast accumula- 
tion of ashes” due “ to the acciction fiom the fire-temples, 
tlic ashes having been scattered ovei the hill age after age ’’ 
{c) Ker Poitei thought that probably these mounds in 
Persia were ‘ Mithraic high places” Thus, he took them to 
be places etc of Zoroastrian worship (Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, etc, Vol II, pp 606-7) Mrs. Bishop, seeing a 
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mound of tins kind in Persia, took it to bo the rums of a 
Fire-temple (Journeys in Persia, etc, Vo] II, p 197), 


III 


O’) 


Similar mounds aie found at Babylon. During mr 


Similar mounds 
at Babylon 


Visit of Babylon, fiom Bagdad, in 1925, 
I saw one or two mounds of that kind 
from a distance, but had not the 


opportunity to examine them carefully Kei Porter 
speaks of them as “ eeitain huge and rugged masses” 
and as “piles” and “pre-eminent mounds” He speaks 
of one mound as “one of the most gigantic masses of 
buck-formed earth, that ever was raised by the labour 
of man” It was in the form of “an oblong 


facing the four caidinal points” The side to the north 
measured 552 ft , that to the south 230 ft , that to the 
east 230 ft , and that to the west 551 ft It contained 
“interned remains” (a) Ker Porter took it to be a “ Forti- 
fied Palace” (6) Pietro della Valle (15&6-1652) and Abb6 
Beauchamp who saw the mounds in 1782 thought that they 
were the remains of the temple of Bellus, dedicated hy 
Nebuchadnezzar to the great central worship of his favou- 
rable deity (c) Ker Porter also says that some thought the- 
great mound to be “ a place of a sepulchre”. 


Such mounds are referred to in the most recent le- 


g ^ ^ ^ ports of the travels of Sir Aurel Stem, 
mounds m Wa^ms- that indefatigable scholar-traveller of 
and Baluchis- Central Asia, as given m his account 
of “An Archfeological Tour in 
Waziiistan and Northern Baluchistan” (Memoirs of the 
Archajologieal Survey of India (1929), No 37) In 
the second chapter of his report, headed “ Prehistoric 
Remains in Zhoh” (sec 1, p 33-34), he refers to the mound 
of Pen&no-ghundai), whidi was first discovered in 1898- 
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1)5' Dr Noetbng and described by him m his letter to the 
President o£ the Antliropologicnl Society of Berlin.*’ The 
length of the mound is 500 yards, width 350 5 'ards, height 
70 ft “The wliolc of this great mound is composed of ac- 
cumulations of cla 5 and lough stones from decayed dwel- 
lings and permeated h}' layers containing ashes, bones and 
decomposed refuse” (p 33) “Cinerary pots” or “pots with 
human bones” were found m this mound Sir Aurol Stein 
concludes “ The remains of the dead after burning were 
t;athcrcd in earthen vessels and a resting place for them 
provided within the walls of the dwellings or in close pro- 
Nimit}' to them” (p 41) He adds “The resemblance of 
the motifs used in the painted potter}' to that from 
eultuie strata ascribed to prc-Sumerian limes at Mesopota- 
mian sites and hence approximately dateable is very stri- 
ding indeed Even closer perhaps arc the links between the 
painted pottery of Poii/ino ghundai and that which covers 
•Wind-eroded pichisloric sites in tlic south of Sistan.” 
(p. 41) He describes some other mounds south-west of 
Fort Sandeman He thought that thej' probably “ marked 
a cemetery of some kind” (p 43). He found “a large 
oarthenwaic vessel the inside was full of human bone 
fiagmcnts, largely calcined, including fingers, small pieces 
of the skull, etc, as well as ashes” (p 45) Besides 
such mounds Sir Aurel has found several " burial deposits 
with cairns strewing the stony slopes at the foot of 
the hill side above the mound” (p 46). 

Dr Pumpelly, in his "Explorations m Turkestan”, 
(d) Some mounds refers to similar mounds in Turkestan 
of TurkeBfcan, pro jje thinlcs them to be the ruins of old 
bftbly similar Cities, but he does not seem to have 

-excavated them Howeteb, I think that they aMo mhy be 
mounds connected with some custom of the sepulchre of 
the dead 
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It seems that smiilar mounds, or somethin like them 
X , existed in ancient Greece The ancient 

(c) & 1 m 1 1 n r 

mounds in Ancient Greeks practised cremation like the 
Greece and Ger Indians After burning the bodies, they 
collected the unburnt bones, ashes, etc , 
and buried them and erected " barrows of earth or 
stones” upon them The ancient Teutons, the ancestors of 
the Germans, did the same 

lY 


■We see from what is said above, that mounds of the 

The proper tbeo- recently discovered in the Eaichur 

ry about the district in Southern India are found 
in many parts of Western and Central 
Asia and also on the North-western frontiers of India 
As to what these mounds are for, various theories are 
suggested Wo have seen some of these above Ihe 
mounds in Southern India are said to have “puzzled 
archaeologists” I beg to subnut that the puzzle is solved 
when we say, that we find in the whole of Asia, fiom 
Babylon in the West to Japan in the East, a method or a 
process of the disposal of the dead, which we may call “ the 
double method” or “ the double process ” In my 
view, they are not connected in any way either with 
religious sanctuaries for worship or with lesidential 
or fortified palaces, but they are, as suggested by Ker 
Porter, in representing another’s view, places associated 
with the dead, places of “sepulchre” 

The known forms of the disposal of the dead are 

1. Cremation 

2 Ground-bunal. 

3. Water-bunal 

4u Exposure to the sun and to flesh-devounng ani- 
mals 

5 Mummifying oi embalming the body 
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The hiost conspicuous illustration of this double 
prdch^a; was found by me in 1923 m Japan, where 
yoU find two places for the disposal of the dead 
The first place is a eiematorium or burning place 
The process of burning is somewhat different, both 
from our Indian Hindu ehstom and from the new 
erCmatorium system of the West, thoUgh somewhat akin 
to it After burning the bodi’cs, the rfclatives take 
away, the next day, relics of bones They then place 
these relics in small boxes or jars and thbn caiiy the 
boxes to anothei place which can properly be called a 
■cemetery. Every family has built therein a vault therein 
they put the jars in the vault The vault has a stnall 
opening or door about two feet sqUare which is kept locked, 
the key of the lock being taken away by the fariiily On a 
death next occutnug m the family, the jhi or the box of 
the next deceased is similarly placed in the family vault 
I saw in Kobe a very grand beautiful cemetei^ with all 
kinds of beautiful architectural vaUlts The cchleleiy 
would, from an ai chitfectural and resthetic point of View, 
do Credit to any gi'eat city The bones of the generality of 
poor people are deposited in a place adjoining the crema- 
torium It isj as it wCre, an ossuary for the common 
pOople 


Now, in the present progressive crematoriums of 
tfee West aiso, we see this “ douTile process” I saw 
^ crematorium of tfiat kind in !^aris in 1925 TherC 
also, the fehes of iione's or ashes aie collected and 
deposited in small jars or boxes There, instead of 
vaults in the ground, there are small closed niclies 
in the walls o^ an adj'oming fine large bulling and 
the boxes are .placed thermn These wafls' refhihd ui 
^of the walls referred to a"&ove by feif A Stein ^he 
parties are chargedi fees for fie space occupied here, as 
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in Japan In some parts of old Iran, some underground 
vaults are siill found In the case of the process of expo- 
sure to the sun and flesh-eating animals also, there is a 
-double process The ancient Persians observed it com- 
pletely According to Justin, as observed by Dr Geiger, 
this double process was prevalent among the Parthians 
bfumbers df ossuaries or bone receptacles, spohen of as 
mtodans in Pai*see books, are found in various parts of 
Persia, Our Prince of Wales Museum has some specimens 
After my return from Persia, where I had arranged to 
have one such astoddn excavated at Bushire and sent to 
nie, I bad the pleasure of presenting it to this Museum, 
where it was opened, on 4th August 1926, before an as- 
sembly gathered f of my lecture, on Gaur-tappas lef erred 
to above Dr T G Nadgir, Professor of Anatorhy at 
our Grant Medical College, has kindly submitted a report 
on the bones in the jar {vide Jour Anthiop Society of 
Bombay, Vol XIV, pp 418-20) Sir John Malcolm, one of 
■our past distinguished Governors, is said to haVe brought 
one with him from Persia Sir A Wilson, in his lecture 
on the Persian Gulf, refers to the mounds formed by such 
ossbaiies (Jdur Geographical Society of March 1927) 
HdrUdhtus, Strabo and Justin, while speaking of the 
ancient Perman's, refer to this double process 

t)ur Hindu brethren, when they collect the burnt 
ashes and throw that in the sea oi a sacred river, 
resort to a kind of this double process, though that process 
is not on all fours with the above-narrated process of 
pf-dservibg the r^cs in bond fecdptahle^ But some people 
resort to this pi’oCess in hb’e way Sobie' of the Chotens 
of the Tibetans kre said to cdStain sbch relics 

^his double process of burying funeral urns was 
prevalent in varihus countries It was prevalent in 
Burma {vide Report of the A^chiehld^eSl Department of 
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Burma of 1919-20, p 14) There was cremation in ancient 
Greece as in India As said above, the Greeks after crema- 
tion buried the bones and even erected “barrows of earth 
or stones” upon them The ancient Teutons did the 
same (“The Heroic Age of India” by N. Sidhanta, 
p 214) 

The above double process — cremation and then buiial of 
This double pro- I’elics— seems to have been prevalent in 

^Bs m ancient ancient India, even in India of the Vedic 

times It then continued in the times 
of the Buddhists and the Jams Mr Havel in his “Hand- 
book of Indian Art” refers to an earliest known 
Indo-Aryan monument and says that its connection with 
the Aryan tradition of pre Buddhist India can be traced 
both in the Vedic fuiieial ritual and in the structure 
itself”^ From the thoughts presented by the lelics of 
some monuments in South India, Pi of G Jouneau- 
Dubreuil presents the same view - 

Piom the Bulletin of the Madias Government Museum 
(New Senes, General Section, Volume II, Part I, 1930), 
wherein we read an account of some recently discovered 
skulls, we learn that there prevailed in Southern India 
during Pandy times, that is, at least several centunes- 
before the beginning of the Christian era, the “custom of 
preserving human bones in earthen waie uins which were 
buried in the ground” (p 1). 

V 

Now, what is the origin and object of this custom of 

preserving the bones, or ashes etc by the 
The origin or ob , , „ ^ i. „ 

jcct of the custom double process ? The custom seems to nave 

been associated with the idea of the con- 


1 “Hand book of Indian Art ’’ (1920), p 14 
U “ Vedic Antiquities ’’,1922 
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tinuity of the soul We see that idea illustrated in the 
mummies of Egypt and in the great pyramids and tombs 
covering them It was believed that, as long as '!he body 
of the deceased, or something connected with it, was safe, 
the soul of that body was safe or at ease Among the 
ancient Persians, this custom was connected with the behef 
of resurrection The rise of the dead at the resurrection 
requixed the preservation of bones ^ 


1 \^ide my paper ou the Astodans, referred to abore. 




THE HINDU (jUSTOM bu SETTING itP A 
KALASA (WATER-POT) IN tMe NAME 
OE A DECEASED AND THE PARSED 
CUSTOM OE SETTING UP A 
KALASYO i A EEW THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED BY THE CUSTOM.^ 


Mr. B E Enthoven, one of the esteemed ex-Presidents 
of our Bombay Anthropological Society, 
Introduction jias given US, in the last issue of our 
Journal, an interesting paper, entitled 
Tubes and Castes of Mysore”-, taking a brief review of 
„ The Mysore Tribes and Castes’', Volume II, by the 
late H V Nanjundayya, ma, and Eao Bahadur L B 
Ananth Krishna Iyer, b a (1928) It is this paper which 
has suggested to me the subject of this brief paper 

Mr Enthoven’s very first introductory remarks suggest 
To me a few autobiographical words as introduction He 
says “ There are probably not many members of the Bombay 
Anthropological Society who will recall, after this interval 
•of time, tlie census of 1901, so ably conducted by the late 
Sir Herbert Bisley, the distinguished compiler of ‘ Tribes 
-and Castes of Bengal’ and the author of ‘ The People of 
India’ ’ ’ Thanks to God, I am one of the “ not many 
members” who can recall the Census of 1901, when Sir 
Herbert Bisley, one of our distinguished past Presidents, 


1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on the I7th April 1931 (Journal Vol XIV, No. 7, 
pp 867-870) 

2 Jonrnwl of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol XIV, 
Ifo 5,pp 637 i 
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was the Census Commissionci of the wliolc of India, when 
Mr R E Enthoven, another of our distmguislied past 
Presidents, was the head Census Offieer of the whole of the 
Bombay Pi esidency, and when the late Mr S. M Ed- 
wardes, another of our distinguished past Presidents, was 
the Chief Census OlTicer of our City of Bombay In that 
gieat Census,— I call it great, because m the mattci of 
suggesting futhci studies about this great countiy, it 
wasicallv gieat,— I had offered mj humble services as 
a Volunteer and was deputed to work as an Honorary 
Assistant Supcimtcudcnt 111 my dear district ol Colaba 
I had taken mv hi st lessons, as it were of volunteering, 
as a Plague Vohmteei in the earJj'- yeais of Plague ( 1897 - 
99) That Plague Volunlcci work had given me a little 
insight into the household life of oni people I remember 
well my early morning cvcle rides foi plague inspection m 
my Colaba Ward, commencing from the Grant buildings 
at Lower Colaba to the utmost Colaba point wheic stands 
the cemeteiy I have a good recollection of my work in the 
Census of 1901, leferred to by Mr Enthoven I had my busy 
work, during tlic day, as the Secretary of the Paisee Pun- 
ehayct of Bombay B ut still, I spared my mornings for a 
few days to attend to the Census work, and I remember, with 
pleasure, my cj’-cle-iidcs on the occasion in my distiiet of 
Colaba, and especially the midnight moonlight cycling 
on the Census night at Lower Colaba I remember with 
pleasure, what little I leaint during this Census work and 
the preceding plague work It created in my mind some 
further interest about Cultural Anthiopology It was that 
interest that had led me to deliver a lecture^ on Census in 
Gujarati befoie my Gujarati Dnyfin PrasArak I^landli 
(The Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge), of which I 


1 'Ihe lecture was entitled itl^l OKJJsfl V/de- 

niy Gujarati "DnyAn Frasarak Essays,” Fait 17 , pp 19 44 . 

/ 
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iave thCfpleasure and honour to be the President for these 
last IS years It was the spirit of volunteering, thus ac- 
quired, that led me, when the last Great War was declared, 
to place, at the disposal of Mr Edwardes, the then Police 
Commissioner, in i espouse to his appeal, the services, as 
special Police Constables, of my two youngest sons, then 
mere boys, and to offer my own seiviees in the moi- 
nings and evenings, for any purpose other than that 
of pohcing It was the interest thus created, not only 
by Census matters, but other matters, generally anthio- 
pological, that had then led me, latteib'', to study Bisley’s , 
great work, entitled '' The People of India ” I take 
this opportunity to hand over to our Hon Secretary, the 
results of that study, a paper on " A Summary of 
Risley’s ‘people of India V' m the hope, that, when 
published in our Journal, it may help, at least, the students 
of Anthropology, being the summaiy of the learned work 
of a great Anthropologist, not only of India, hut of inter- 
national repute 

Ml Enthoven’s paper speaks of the Tribes and Caste 
of Mysore Therein, the custom which 
Ssam tho name suggested to me the subject of my 

of « deceased , paper, is said to be observed by the 
Agasa tribe m the Mysoie distiiet But 
I do not think it is confined to that district It seems 
to be prevalent ehewhere also The custom, whrch is 
lefeiied to by Mr Enthoven, as one of the matters of 
gi eat importance that may inteiest students of folk-lore, 

IS this — 

“ The ghost of the deceased wife is believed often to 
toiment 01 trouble bei successor If the latter is unable 
to suckle bci new born babe, or gets hysterical oi other- 
wise ill, the first wife is then propitiated by setting up a 
lalasa (iiatei-pot) in her name and making ptijo to it 
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and also by offenng a new cloth, which the second wife 
afterwaid wears » 

We find the following obseivanees and belief m this 
custom — 

(1) The setting up of a Jcalasa (water-pot) in honour 

of the dead 

(2) The setting up is spoken of, as being done zn the 

name of a deceased 

(3) A puja, i e , bowing or homage, is done to that 

water-pot 

(4) The setting up of the water-pot is accompanied 
with the offering of a new cloth 

(5) The ceremony is observed with a view to please the 
spirit of a deceased person 

This custom of “settingup a kalasa” strikes me as. 

interesting from a Parsee point of view 
of seems to have a parallel, to some 

extent, though not on all fours, among the 
Parsees The Tcalasa is spoken of as Tcalasio or harasyo 
(i€l?'^i, among them It is a small water-pot and is 

an useful vessel for household use Just as the Tcalasa 
plays an important part in one of the Indian ceremonies 
of the dead, the Jcalasyo plays an importemt part, a well- 
nigh similar important part, in a Parsee ceremony in 
honour of the dead The Indian custom, as related in the 
work ref el red to by Mr Enthoven, seems to confine it to 
beliefs on occasions of second marriages But among the 
Parsees it is not so confined 

Among the Parsees, the custom of “setting up Tcalasa” 
(Lalasyo) is observed on two occasions connected wih a 
death in the family (A) The first thiee days after death 
{B) The last ten days of a Parsee year 


1 Journal, oj) at p 610 
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During Ihe first three days after deatli, a Tta- 


(A) Salting up 
R kalasa during 
the first three 
days after death 


lasTjo, plays some part in the remem- 
brance of the dead No soonei is the 
dead body removed fiom the house to 
be earned to the Tower of Silence a 


Jealasya, full of water, with flowers in it, is placed 
near the place where the body was placed before 
being carried for disposal The watei and floweis are 
changed twice — in the morning and in the evening The- 
lady member of the family who does this is one who has gone 
through a bath This is geneially observed for three days. 
Few, very few, observe this custom of setting up a Jealasya 
for mole than three days— for 10, 30 or 365 days of the 
year This subsequent setting up is not on the place wheie 
the body was last placed, but in any clean part of the 
house In the case of the observation of the custom by 
some even after the first three days, the Jcalasa is replaced 
at times by a flower vase I know of a respectable high 
family which observed the custom of setting up a Jcalasyar 
or flower vase for years together after the death of the 
head of the family They also placed by the side of ^he 
Jealasya or flowei vase a suit of clothes I know a res- 
pectable leading family of the Parsee Desais in Naosarj^ 
which sets up some dowel’s in a vase, on a seat spoken 
of as the gadi or the throne of the deceased head of the 


family, even now, about 40 or 50 years after death A. 
turban of the deceased is also placed there 


The second occasion connected with death on which 


(B) The obser- 
vance of the cus- 
tom during the 
Mukt&d holidays 


the Jealasa or Jealasya is set up and 
plays a prominent part is that of obser- 
ving some funeral ceremonies in honon? 
of the dead, performed during the lost 


10 days of a Parsee year— days known among them as 


Parvardegfin hohdays or Muktad holidays I will, at fiist^ 
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M u k t Ti d cere 
TOonies 


describe here the holidays, quotiug what I have said in one 
of my previous works — * 

“ The last ten days of the Parsee year from ro 2 Astid, 

Farvardegfta or month Aspen- 

dad, to the day of Vahishtoyisht Gatha, 
aie known as the Farvardegan or the 
Mnktad holidays They are the principal holy days for the 
remembrance of the dead In the case of the death of a 
■member of a family during a year, these holidays are parti- 
cularly observed ceremoniously by the family during the 
first yeai In other years, the ceremonies are often perform- 
ed in turn jointly by several families that are chips of the 
same block For example, A has left behind him three sons, 
B, C, D After the death of A, the three sons observe the 
"holidays ceremoniously and perform all religious ceremonies, 
in turn every year, in their own houses In ease B has a 
death in his family in a particular year he generally pre- 
fers to perform the ceremonies at his house, though it be 
not his turn, because it is the first year of the death of a 
member of his family In the case where ceremonies are 
performed in turns, the others pay then mite as a part 
•of the expenses. For example, if it is B’s turn, then 0 and 
D pay a certain sum as their mites for the expenses ' 

These hohdays are known by the following two names 
of which the first is the older name — 1 The Farvardegan 
Holidays 2 Mukttld Holidays 

The custom of observing these holidays is very old "We 
^ ^ p learn from Menander Protector (b about 

tector’s reference 550 AC), the Byzantine historian, who had 
to the Farvarde- lived in the leign of king Maucicius (Mau- 
gfi,n liohdays ricius Flavius Tiberius, 582-602) that, when 

the Roman emperor’s Embassy arrived in Persia to the Court 
'uf Naoshir wan the Just (Chosroes I), the latter delayed the 

1 Vide my ‘‘ The Religions Cert monies and Oustoms of the 
Piirsees’’ (1922), pp 466-69 
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reception of the Embassy, because he was engaged in th& 
bservation of the ten ParvardegfLn holidays ^ 

The word Parvardegan is plural of framrd (anrother 
form of fravai t or fravartt, which is another form of 
A^vesta Frovashi) and means “ the ceremony in honour of 
the Pravashis or the Parohars or the guardian spirits of the 
dead ” In India, the Parsecs have been using the word 
Muktad, for the holidays The Avesta words for 

the holy guardian spirits of the dead are ‘Ashaonam fra- 
vashay6’’. Dastur Neryosang Dhaval, while translating 
some of the Avesta writings into Sanskrit, translated the 
above words as muktatmand vi ddlidhi 
Hence arose the Indian Parsee name of the holidays as 
Muktad, le , the days for the remembrance of the holy 
souls for miikti or salvation 


The principal observance during the holidays is that 
Iniown as' muktad madva'’ (?i=ciia Hliti), 

lialasya the ^ 6 > to sct Up muktdd The house, or if 
observancefl of the not the whole house, a particular part 
holidays house, IS cleaned and generally 

white-washed before the holidays. Then, in that cleaned and 
white washed poi tion of the house, they put an iron or marble 
stand or a table In some Parsee houses, built by Parsees, a 
chunam-built platform, in the form of an altar, is built for 
th^ purpose from the very beginning On such a stand, 
table, or platform, kalasyds (water pots), containmg 
water and flowers are arranged The place where the 
kalasyds (water-pots), are arranged, is lit up at night ^ 
Pire IS kept burning with fragrant sandal-wood and 
frankincense for a great part of the day and night Eela- 


1 Vide Darraosteter " Le Zend Avesta,” Yol II, p 603, n 11 

2 I remember being in Pans on Ist and 2Dd November 1889 when 
they celebrated their holidays in honour of the dead, ” Le jonr de tons 
les morts” and '' Le jour de tons les saints” What I saw daring one 
of the two nights in tne honse of a learned scholar, in the form of deco 
rations with flowers, burning candlesticks, etc , at once reminded me of 
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tions and frionds pay visits, especially in the afternoon or 
early at night The}' carry flotvers with them, wHch arc 
placed on the pots They name the particulai pcison in 
whose Lalasya they desire their flowers to bo placed 
Every individual deceased has a separate kalasya in his or 
hei honoui They bow their head towards the kalasyas set 
up there and pay then homage to the dead The visits are 
spoken of as maktad ne page padva javun 

ze , to go to pay homage to the spirits of the 
deceased They feed the fire, and remember, at the same 
time, the particular departed ones, to pay homage to whose 
memory, thej’’ pay the visit 

Now foi each dead of the family, there is at present 
the custom to place a separate kalasya (pot) for 
several number of years after death For example, suppos 
a family has lost two persons during a year, say E and P 
Then two separate kalasyas (pots), eich in memoiy of E 
and P, arc provided and pi iced on the stand or on the 
platform ^ That particular pot is spoken of as E’s or P’s 
kalasya A t times, they place not one pot but more than 
one, one over another That is called hehru (^<4 ^ ) Some 
derived it from Qujarati be (^), t e , two ^ 

The custom of observing the last 10 days of the year 
in honour of the dead in a separate clean part of the 
house is old but a part of the modern Parsee phraseology 
about the ceremony is Indian h'he whole ceremony is 

a Parsee Muktftd ceremony, \yith this difTerenco that in a Parsee lioaae 
the Fire burnt in a fire vase, and there in Pans it bu-nt iii the fires 
place in the drawing room {yule my Gujarati “ Lectures and Sermon- 
on Zoroastrian Subjects ”, Part II) 

1 Vide my " Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees”, 

p 475 _ 

2 Ibul p 476 I denve the word from Persian ‘beJtrih' (o 
share and attribute the use of the word to the fact that the different 
members of the family block paid their shares (behrSh) in the joint 
Muktfid ceremony expenses 
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Tefeired to m tlie Pahlavi Vajarkard-i-Dim, where it 
IS spokeo of as Tiurak lUbunashna In the Persian 
Eivayats, it is spoken of as "hui dk nashandan The 
meaning of both the phrases is “ to get the ak 

seated” The meaning of the word Tiurak is not clear 
In modern Parsee Indian phiaseology also, the significa- 
tion of setting or seating continues For example, people 
speak of muTvtad betha t e , the Muktad sat 

The most significant part of the ceremony is that 
connected with kalasa, a water-pot. The Parsees use the 
word as Jvalasyo or ka) asyo or They also 

speak of the kai asya of each pai ticular dead For 
example, the karasyo of A or B, le , of such and such a 
dead person At the end of the 10 ceremoniaP days or— as 
many in India observe the holidays for 18 days — at the end 
of 18 days, every family tkaes away the particular 
kalasyas or pots dedicated by them in memory of their 
particular dead and keep them in a separate place They 
are not used for other ordinaiy purposes. 

The Indian custom, referred to above, speaks of 
2 The setting up setting Up a kalasa (water-pot) in her 
in the name of name and making puja to it, and also 
tiie deceased offering a new cloth which the second 

dife afterwards wears” In the Avesta®, wheie the above 
ten !Mukta,d days and their observances are spoken of, 
naming the dead is specially referred to The Fravaslus, 
■or the Spirits, of the dead expect their names to be recited. 
They say — “ Who will praise us ? Who will offer us a sacri- 
fice? Who will meditate upon us? Who will bless us? Who 
will receive us with meat and clothes in his hand and with 
a piayei worth}' of bliss’ Of which of us will the name be 
taken for invocation?” We see from this passage that 

1 I ulc my Gujarati book “ An enquirv from Pablavi, Pazend 

and other vvorks on the aubject of the number of days of llio 
Farvftrdog&n ?) Ifeovs” 

2 Fravardm Ynsht XITI, 49 50 
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tminwg is held to be important So, m every Parsee 
Xamily, what is called the n iin-g) ahan^ (lit the talaifg of 
of names), which is a register of the names of the dead, 
plays an important part The family priest recites the 
-names oE all the de id of the family from that register - 
Among the Paisoes, the talasa set up in memory of a paiti- 
^mlar deceased is inscribed with the name of the deceased. 


Among the Hindus, the second wife is said to be 

3 The puja or niakuig a to the /.nlnsi? “set up” in 
Tjowingiu honour the name of the first wife As said above, 
of the dtnd among the Parsecs, there is no special 

■custom for the second wife to sct'up a lalasa in tlie name of 
the fust wife AVhat is common between the two communi- 
ties IS simply “ the setting up of Lalasa” in honour of the 
dead If by inija is simply meant bowing as a postiue 
of homage to the memory' of the deceased, the Parsecs have 
that observance When they go to the place nhero the 
Muktad is set up, tliey make a general obeisance When 
the paiticular A-nZnsn IS pointed out to them as being the 
one in the name of the paiticulai deceased with whom 
they weie much associated, the}’- bow in that diiection 
icmcmbering her name 


The geneial prayei of remembrance recited at the 
time IS spoken of now by the Paisees as Muktad no namas- 
'kai le, "the Prayer of Homage to 

the departed souls” It runs thus — “Ashaouim vanghuh- 
ish shrAo spentao fravashaj’d yazamaide” 


1 Vale my “ Religions Ccremouies and Customs of the Pdrsees ” 
p 470 

2 Vide my paper on "A Vain, or Register of the D ad of 
some of tlie Parsees of Broach, and a Parsee Martyr mentioned in it’’ 
-Journal of the A ntbropo'ogical Society of Bombay, Vol XIV No J, 
jip 303 18 , Ftde pp 116 ati/c 
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thoughts suggested by the custom of naming things set up 

an horwur of the dead or of naming the deeeased m the 

Tehgious prayers offered to remember them 

The eustom of assoeiating the name, of a person living 

or deceased, with a particular religious 
The cuBtou) of , 

unming Donors or ^^t, seems to play a very prominent part 

Worshippers A both in church and in society While 
custom lu Japan . i j: u t 

Visiting places of worship in Japan in 
my visit of that beautiful country in 1923, I was struck 
■with the spread of the custom there On entering mto 
many religious places there, in the very entrance I saw 
seveial huge wooden boards with hundreds of names — 
names of donors who had given their offerings for the 
Tiuilding of the temples or for their upkeep All donations, 
varying from thousands of yens to small sums of 
five, were mentioned on the boards and new names were 
being added It seems to have been believed that unless 
names were so marked or noted, due merit did not accrue 
to the donors 

Again, whether the authorities of the rehgious places 
Tiame them or not, the pilgrims themselves took care to 
name themselves, or, as it were, to register their names in 
Tehgious places of their visits I observed at Neco that 
the pilgrims, who visited the holy mountain, attached slips 
of papers with their names to the trees round about This 
was, as it were, registering their own names as pilgrims 
They seemed to think that without their names being thus 
announced or registered, the merit of their pilgrimage 
Tcmained unwritten or unnoted. 

I think that one can well trace the modern practice 
of travellers writing their names on old 
old'religi^Qs^us- buildings of archseological repute to this 
toms aud tbe old custom of “naming” in religious 

Y^ndaliEm° observances and during pilgrimages The 

stages may be mentioned as follows — 
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(1) TliC living uomed llicir dead dear ones in their 

ofCeiings and lecitals of pi’ayci’S in honou^ of the 
dead To speak in Parsee leligious philosophy, 
the Gtrt?/ (the In mg souled), named the 

Avouslieli-ravitn, ? e , the immoital souled 

(2) TIic living mimed then departed deal ones on 
their tombs and m ehmehes, eg , m the foim of 
memorial tablets 

(3) The authorities of lehgious mansions oi institu- 
tions named in then book or public legisteis, or 
in public places, the donois, whether the dona- 
tions were by tlic donors for then own merit or 
in honour of the dead 

(4) The pilgrims (who as f<ir ns they gave offeiing 
in the place*' of pilgrimage weic donois) named 
themsehes on oi about the places of thou 
pilgrimage 

(5) The visits of old archicological places were a kind 
of pilgrimage The visitors then wrote, oi, as it 
were, rcgisteicd there their names That grew 
to modern vandalism 

(6) The modem practices of putting up tablets in 
the names of the donors on modern religious or 
charitable buildings seems to have evolved or 
grown from the picccding 

I do not mean to assert that the above is the regular 
order The order may vary or have new items of other 
customs intervening betweeen them But what I mean to 
say is, that all these practices arose from the old belief of 
naming the deceased in whose honour offerings were made* 



A SUMMARY OF THE jMRST TWO 
CHAPTERS OF SIR HERBERT 
RISLEY'S “PEOPLE OF INDIA” ^ 

" The People o£ India” Sir Herbert RisQey, one of 
the esteemed c>:-Presidcnts of the Anthro- 
liitroduciion pologicnl Socictv of Bomba3% is a -very 
learned and nsoful work, which all 
interested in the Anlhropologj' of India may read with 
advantage "While leading it some joais ago, I had the 
pleasure of taking biicf notes, in the form of an outline, 
of its fust two important chapters I beg to submit here, 
(as said in one of my pienous papeis,-) this outline, hoping 
that it may interest the beginners oi the study of the 
Authiopolog} of India 

CiiAPTra I 

THE PHYSICAL TYPES 

There arc " some decisive phrsical features which 

determine the course of the natural 

Ltbuic isolntion Jno^oments of mankind In the matter 
of iudia 

of these physical features, India is, as 
It were, “ an irregularly triangular or pear-shaped for- 
tress, protected, on two sides, by the sea,” and, on the 
third, by mountain ranges of which the Himalaya forms 
the central and most impregnable portion 

1 This paper was printed in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol XIV, No 7, pp 877-92i 

2 Vol XIV, pp So7 59 

3 H H. Uialey’s “ People of India ”, p 1 

4 Ibid Prof Huxley compares the shape of India to “ the 
diamond on a pack of cards, having a north angle at Ladakh, a south 
angle at Cape Comorin, a v\esb angle near the mouth of the Indus, and 
an east angle near that of the Ganges" 
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These mountain r.ingos “curve westward and southward 
towards the Arabian Sea There aic a number of lihsses 
(like the Bolan, KJivbei, etc ) by which armies, with some 
land of commissariat arrangements etc , can enter India, but 
not groups of families or tribes So, immigration from the 
ICortli IS stopped The ridges from the eastern end of 
the Himalaya run North and South Thus, am immigration 
from that side .ilso is stopped So, the 3longolian immi- 
gration has turned towanls the iivcr-basins of Indo-Cliina 
Hence it is, that great ^Mongolian immigrations have 
gcncrall} been towards Burma and China 

In some places, where the mountain range is passable 
and con^enlcnt foi some immigration, other dihicultics 
prevent it (a) Theie is an av.ulablc “ gaj) between the 
Suleiman range and the Arabian Sea,” which is a little 
eomcnient foi immigration, but tiic deserts of M.ikian, 
which he in the way of the gup, prevent immigration 
from that side' (h) Again, add to tins ph^'sical 
diGicult 3 % the difficult} caused b}' the habitation of “ races 
of masterless men’’, who plundei tiavellers On the 
East, some available gaps arc formed bv “ tractless 
forests”, the difTrcullics of ciossing whicli are added 
to by laces, among whom a “ primitive rule is, that a man 
must piovc Ins manhood by taking the stiangci 's head ” 

On the ^Yeste^n side of India, the difficulties of immi- 
gration were less, and so, we find the "VYestcin part of 
India, between the sea-coast and the Western Ghauts, 
admitting traders and otheis But the extent of this 

1 Jb/d Vide Journal of the Etliuological Society of Loudon, Vol 
I This comparison is “ analogous to the rhomboid of Eratosthenes 
and other Greek geographers ” (Jbid n ) 

2 L g , take the case of the destruction of a part of Alexander 
the Great’s army on its return homewards, in spite of Alexander ta- 
king all possible care to avoid a mishap 
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poition 3S limited The long lange of the forest-clad 
Westein Ghauts, running North to South, prevented a- 
free or easy access to the mteiior, thus somewhat preven- 
ting immigration on a large scale from that side On 
the Eastern side, the low coast, well-nigh harbour- 
less, prevented a free immigration from that side Thus, 
the physical cause of mountain ranges, deserts, trackless 
forests and hai boarless eastern coast and the historical 
cause of’ the occupation of the regions on the other side of 
some available gaps by lawless people have brought about 
some sort of isolation for India 

The big country or rather continent, thus isolated. 
Three m-im re- “comprises three mam regions" (1) the- 

preaentiug special Northern, that of the Himalaya, t^e 
Ethmc charac- abode ofsnow, (2) the Middle Land or 
Madhyadesa, formed by “ the river' 
plains of Northern India”, (S') “the southein table- 
land of the Deccan” In brief, the three regions are 
Northern, Middle and the Southern Each of these three- 
legious has an “ ethnic character of its own," 
contributing ** a distinct element to the making of the 
Indian peoples (n) The Deccan, ” one of the most 
ancient geological foiraations in the world, has, since 
the dawn of history, been the house of the Dravidians, 
the oldest of the Indian races (6) “The (Madhyadesa, the) 
most recent of the three regions, the alluvial plains of the 
north, formed, in pre-historic times the high way of the 
Aryan advance into India, and a large section of 
its inhabitants still cherishes the tradition of remote 
Aryan descent (c) The influence of (the first region) 
the Himalaya has been mainly negative.” But, in spite of 
Its acting as a harrier from the north, ‘ ‘ all along the hne- 
joi hills, even among people whose speech is of Rajputo^-- 


1 Ibid p 2. 
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flod towns and no sculptuied bones or weapons portraying" 
tlie vicissitudes of tlio life of primitive man The climate 
and the insects have obliterated all perishable \cst 1 ge 3 of the 
past, and what natuic may ha\c spared, a people devoid 
of the historic sense has made no cftoit to preserve So, 
one must icsort to conjecture based on some solid basis, 
“ A society in many respects still priraitnc," supplies that 
solid basis 


The basis of socrotj’- in ancient India was laciaL 

Some old monuments show “ the race 
The rnce bams . , 

of Indian society scntimcnt of Ine Allans towards tlfe 
Dravidians, which runs thiough the 
whole course of Indian tradition and suiwivcs in scarcely 
abated sticngth to tlic present day ” The higher 1 ace of the 
Aryans is always friendly to the lower race — the Drim- 
dians — but it is also conscious of its supcnoiity It is 
“ sympathetic, but pationising ” This race sentiment ‘ sup- 
plied the motive piinciplc of caste (and) its influence 
has tended to picscrve in comparative purity the types 
which it favours ” - 


The data of Ethnology arc of three kinds (1) Physical 
characters, (2) Linguistic characteis 
Et^ndogy Religious and Social usages Of 

these, the physical characters are the 
most tiustworthy The other two, language and customs, 
may, at times, mislead 

“ The belief, that Imguistic affinities piove community 
of descent was one which commended 
Lingnistic cha itself alike to (u) populations struggling 
for freedom and to (6) mlers in search 
of excuses for lemoving a neighbours 
landmark Napoleon III, taking advantage of this belief 
and taking the title of the Emperor of Prance, annexed 

' T I\nd P 7 


1 Ihid p 4 


2 Ibid 
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Savoy -where French was spoken The idea of Pan-Ten- 
tonism thus helped the cause of German unitv “ Thu^ -we 
find Comparative Philology, m the hands of uulent patriots 
and astute diplomatists, trespassing on the domain of 
ethnologj" and confusing for political purpose'- the tvo 
distinct conceptions of lace and nationality ’ ^ 

The ethnologists themselves ivcic at fault, because 
they, at times, “ based then elassifieation of races mainlv 
upon linguistic characters ’’ Instead of lesorting to the 
obseivations of physical data “ which form tlio mam basis 
of ethnological conclusions,” the ethnologists themselves 
appealed to linguistic data instead of physical data foi 
various reasons (a) Firstly, because the linguistic data 
arc easy to collect ^and easy to examine Di Gnerson 
resorted for his hn'guistic Survey of India, embodied iii 
IG volumes, to the “ device of circulating for translation, 
thepaiableof the Piodigal Son’ , substituting a fat goat 
foi a fat calf and a number of common words and phiases 
In the ease of physical data, in place of this simple device, 
there would have been much trouble, costs and time 
(&) Secondly, it is more easy to classify precisely the 
languages than to classify " the minute variations of form 
and feature which go to make up au ethnic type 
(c) Thirdly, “whfe there arc piuctically no mixed 
languages, there are hardlj any pure laccs Judged by 
the only sound test, that of grammatical stiucturo as 
distinguished fioni mere \ocabular\, all languages may be 
legarded as tiuc gcnci a and species from which no hybrid 
progeny can aiise Words may be boirowcd on a 
larger or smaller scale but tbc essential structure of 
the language lemains unchanged, the foicign elements 
being foi ced into an indigenous mould eg, the French, 
borro-wing from English, speak of taking afternoon-tea as 


3 Ihid 


1 Ibid 


2 Ibid p S 
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five o'cloqueo ’ ’ The Bengahs speak of late attendance^ as 
arm miss-ti am kartyachhi In such cases, the bw^nowed 
phrases have been “dealt with in accordance j.'^with the 
genius of the language and there is no approa^xh to stnic- 
tural hybridism Races, on the other hand^, mis freely, 
they produce endless varieties ” There is^no satisfactory 
system of classifying the variations Tj/.ius has ansen an 
“ unholy alliance” between two distin^/^ c sciences, Compara- 
tive Philology and Ethnologj’- 

dm 

Then the question is “ 'tiat aie the true relations 
between Ethnology and Phik jlogy? Within what hunts 
can we argue from cor respovadi'i deuce of language to commu- 
nity of race or from diffier^eninces of language to diversity of 
race?” Some scholars like ^jchwilmi and Hale are of opinion 

that “language is the only Ycmj.ae test of racial affinities” 

•Others like Sayce say identity or relationship of ' 

language can prove nothing Lf gocial contact ” 

“ The mere fact that speeXcom,^ ^5 ^ phvsiological function 
depending in the last resoi t on structure of the larynx”, 
suggests that the latter view is 'coi , ^ Some races pro 
duce sounds which otheis cannot but simply^rru. -tate;e9'; 
the Bengalis cannot pronounce simple ‘s’ They always prd^ 
nounce it as ‘sh’ The people of Western India generally 
pronounce ‘v’ like ‘w’ All oriental people add an ‘i’ 
before ‘s' They speak Smith as Ismith, state as istate, 
«late as islate, scholar as ischolar 

Now, the truth lies between the two extreme opinions 
■of scholars “ There are four possible cases 

(1) Where both language and physical type have ' 
been changed by contact with othei races or ■ 
communities e g , the Bengah speaking Kochh 
have lost both their tribal language and original ■ 
Mongoloid type 


] Ibid p 9 
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<(2j) “ Where the language has changed, but the racial 

type has remained the same,’’ eff, the Gauls, 
Normans and Lombaids in Europe, the Negroes 
in America and the Ahoras, Bhumij and many 
others in India 

(3) Wheie the language has been kept, but the racial 
type changed, eff, “a laige proportion of the 
Eajputs all ovei India 

'(4) “Wheie both language and physical type are 
unchanged”, eg, the Andamanese, the Santals, 
the Mundas and tlie Manipuris In the fiiLt two 
cases, where language has changed, an. appeal to 
language would be of no use As to the next two, 
in both of which the language has remained un- 
changed, the undermentioned canon may apply 

(u) “ In areas where sevei al languages are spoken, 
one or moie will be dominant, i e , gaming 
ground, and the rest are decadent or subor- 
dinate, le , are stationary or declining 

(h) The fact of a tube using a dominant langu- 
age “ does not of itself suggest any in- 
ference as to its origin ” 

(c) “ The fact that such a group speaks a deca- 
dent language may supply evidence of their 
origin, the value of which will vary with 
circumstances 

These propositions do not carry us very far At 
limes, they break down “ The fact that the Ra^bansi- 
Koohh’and the Bhumij both speak Bengali does not prove 
them to be of Indo-Aryan descent. On this point, their 
physical type would be conclusive “ {a) Two small 

1 Ibid 2 Ibid p 10 S Ibid 4 ibid p 11 < 
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dians in southern India. But both the schools ignoie the" 
fact that there are “raaikcd differences between tha Brahui 
and the Dravidians ’ ’ The resemblance of language can only 
be 'explained by the fact that at one time the Brahui lived 
in close contact with the Dravidians, and weie in their speech 
influenced by the latter Here the decadent and isolated 
language must tell a plain tale, but fails “ Thus, we end 
veiT much where we began, with tlie rather impotent con- 
clusion that in questions of racial alflnity, while the testi- 
mony of language should certainly be considered, the 
chances are against its telling us anything that we did 
not know already from other and less dubious souices^ ” 


Now, we come to the physical ehaiacteis which are 
mone certain to tell us something — at least more ceitain 
than the languages Physical chaiaeters aie (I) Indefinite 
and (II) Definite Indefinite physical characters are those 
“ which can only be described m more 
01 loss appropiiate language ” Definite 
are those “ which admit of being measured 
and 1 educed to numerical expression So, the Definite 
physical characters, being expressed in numbei , carry 
something of “ mathematical certainty ” 


The indefinite physic<il characters aie also spoken of 
1 Indefinite desci iptive or secondm y, because they 
Physical Charac- merely describe the characters and aie 
of a secondary impoitance to, or lesser 
importance than, the definite, which are also spoken of as 
anthropometric characters, because they can be properly 
measured oi numbered by the help of anthropometric 
instruments 


The mdefinite characters include “ such pomts as 
(1) The colour and texture of the slan 


1 Ihd p 12 


2 Ihid 
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(2) The colour, form and position of the eyes 

(3) ^’he colour and chaiaeter of the hair 

(4) The foim of the face and features ” 

These traits, though they are conspicuous and impor- 
tant, cannot be taken as mathematically ceitain, because it 
is \eiy difficult to obsei*ve, define and record them They 
present many short-comings in the indefinite or descimtive 
method 

Of .ill these, colour is the most evasive tiait In 
about 186S, Broca, the French anthropo- 
logist “devised a chromatic scale con- 
sisting of twenty shades, regulaily ' graduated and num- 
beied, foi regulating the coloui of the eyes, and thiity-four 
for the skin But when observeis began to class their 
observations according to the scale, as No 1, No 2, and so 
on, it was found that the result was not satisfaetoiy Obsex- 
vers differed in their conclusions “ Even when the num- 
bers have been correctly registeied no one can tianslate 
the result of the observations into intelligible languages 
So, Topinaid, who followed him, gave up the method of 
“ the scale of pattern colours” and i everted to “ the method 
of simple description”, e gr , he desciibed, the mud-coloured 
hair of the peasants of Central Europe as “ the colour of a 
dusty chestnut ” This method also was not found very 
satisfactory So, latterly, under the auspices of the British 
Association, the two above methods were attempted 
to be combined Both, a simple coloui scale and a simple 
desciiption, were followed However, for various leasons, 
the colour test is evasive and not satisfactory It may 
make different impressions upon different observers, who 
cannot sufficiently well describe the differences so as to 
be of use tor our purpose 


1 Ibid p 13 


2 Ibul 
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As regards the colour of the slciii, " m noi'nt 

1 Colour hnd 0^ colour of !)>/■ filed; is 

texture of the rather what may he caJlcf] an arlifil;<> 
^ expression, deponrling (a) partly upon 

the action, of light, (h) partly on the texture and 
transpaiency of the skm itself, and tc; partly df^nin 
on the great variety of shades whieh occur in every jiart 
of its surface ” This difficulty of correct olwerval/on 
enhanced m India where “ the range of variation, e,p( criDy 
in the case of the eyes and hair, is exceedingly einald ” in 
the case of skin, the range is rot small AVe to a 

tain extent, detect at once the difference of coloni/f 'i’iie 

ivory colour of the skin of the handsome Ka hmiri la 
easily distinguished from that of th< charcoal like }/ja''k oi 
some tribe of the Xilgirts and the “whea* <oJoui '' ol j cirg of 
the people of upper India. But itili, there arc va/iouc 
shades of colour betv.een these easily marked c^yJoun- vok'h 
it is diSemit to 5nd and de'^cribe a''euratc;'y. 
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■“ pale blue and grey eyes Thus, there :s an uncertainty 
in the ust of the physical character of the colour of the eye 
for the purpose of determining race distinctions 

The hair of the people of India are generally black or 

3 The colour blown Among the higher castes, 

_aud texture of the this black or dark brown colour kas a 
hair , , - , 

little tawny shade 

Again, in point of form, generally, the haii are 
stiaiglit But, 3ust as in Europe, so here, there is a certain 
propoition of people who have “wavy or curly hair ” 
“ The Andamanese have woolly or frizzy hair, oval in sec- 
tion and eurhng on itself so tightly that it seems to grow 
in separate spiral tufts, while in fact it is quite evenly dis- 
tributed over the scalp The wavy hair of the Drandians 
are generally described as “ woolly and frizzy, but they 
-cannot be correctly described as woolly No Indian race 
has perfectly woolly hair The Syrian Christians of South 
Travancore are said to have “ a red tinge to the moustache ”” 
Thus hair also is not a quite safe test for determining 
a race 


4 The form of 
the face and 
features 


Mr Risley does not say anything 
separately on this subject 


Now, coming to the second class of physical characters, 
viz , “ the definite or anthropometric 
A n t h ropometrm physical cbaracteis, ” we find that a parti- 
phyaioai charac eular canon or ideal type must be taken 
for standard measurements They resort 
to a canon or ideal type “ to determine the proportions 
which various parts of the body should bear to the 
entire figure and to each other ” For this determination, 
in the first instance, an “unit” must be fixed The Egyp- 


1 Ibid p 14 j 


2 Ibtd p 16 
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-tians and the Greeks aie bebeved to have first applied 
instruments of precision to measure human bodies ^ 

(a) The Egyptians took the middle finger as the unit. 
Nineteen times the length of the middle finger was the length 
of the full stature of a man Three times the length 
-of the middle finger made up the length of the head 
and neck, and eight that of the arm (&) The Greek unit 
was a-thousandth part of the entire stature (c) The 
■Koman canon considered the navel to be the centre of the 
body, (d) Jean Cousin, a French scholar, took the nose as 
an unit and “ represented the ideal head as measuring four 
-noses and the ideal stature as equivalent to eight heads 
or thirty two noses foims the “ canon des ateliers” 

of the French artists now “The onentation or adjustment 
of the head in an upright position” was also a question at 
-one time considered in this connection of physical charac- 
ters It seems to have been a precedent, as it were, for 
the later “ facial angle” of Camper 

But all these canons were resorted to from an ai tistic 
point of view They did not take account of the disUncUte 
chai actei s of the partzcidai ? aces They rather sank 
-these distinctive characters “ in the attempt to frame a 
general canon of the proportions of the body which should 
Jiold good for the whole of mankind,”^ But anthropology 
attends more to points of difference than to those of 

1 I thirk thnt it was the custom of mummifying the bodies that 
led to the use of instruments and to measurements Clothes and 
coverings of certam measurements had to be made for the mummy 
AgaiOj boxes of seasoned wood had to be made for the bodies Then 
sarcophagi had to be made for these wooden boxes For all these 
purposes, exact measurements of the bodies were necessary. 

2 The follouing table expresses the standard 4 Noses=one 
-jdeal bead 8 Heads or 32 noses=one ideal stature 

3 Ibid p 13 
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resemblance It “seeks by examination and analogies of 
Bueb differences to form hypotheses concerning the genesis 
of the ’distinct race stocks now in existence 

One can tiace the germs oi authropometne research 
in the work of Herodotus He refers to the battle of 
Platiea, which was fought between the Persians -and the 
Egyptians, and says, that several years aftei the battle, when 
they unearthed the remains of the soldiers of both the sides, 
the slvulls of the Persians were found to be thin and those 
of the Egyptians, thick, the reason for the difference being 
this The Persians always put on hats while the Egyptians 
shaved their heads and moved about uncovered.^ This is 
again an instance of the influence of external conditions 
upon the physical characters of a people 

It was the Swedish naturalist Anders Retzius, who, in 

Metlioci of treat 1842, first suggested “the device of express- 
juent Craniome- jng one of the chief characters of the 
skull by the relation of its maximum 
breadth to its maximum length, the latter being taken to be 
one thousand ” Thus, the skulls of men came to be divided 
into two classes 

(1) “ The Dohcho-eepholie or long-headed type, in 
which the length exceeds the bieadth by about 
one-fourth 


1 Ihd 

2 Vide my Gnjarnti work on TJie Ancient Iranians 

according to Herodotns and Strabo ” 'Ihc Parsecs of India 
have inherited the ancient Iranian custom of i always covering the 
head Upto a few years ago, it -was considered a sin to walk bare- 
headed About 60 years ago, when a Parsec Professor, the late Col 
Parukh, began to deliver Ins lectures in the Grant Medical College, with 
bare head, there was somewhat of a general dislike Even now, when 
a Parsec takes bis oath, m a Court of Law, he covers his head with 
hia hand, if he has no cap 3 Ibid p 17. 
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(2) “ The Brachy-cephahe oi short-headed type in 
which the Icngtli exceeds the breadth by a pio- 
portion varying irom one-fifth to onc-eighth ” 
Retzius also divided the tj pes of face into two classes . 

(1) The Orthognathic, in which the jaws and teeth 
proaeet either not at all, oi very little beyond a 
line drawn from the forehead ’ ' 

(2) “ The Prognathic, in which this projection is very 
niaikcd 

He classed races on the basis of these chaiacters In 
ISGl, Broca intioduccd an mtermcdiatc class, the mesati- 
cephalic or medium headed and thus improved the system 
of Retzius In this impiovement, he expressed the classifica- 
tion m hundredths instead of thousandths Etc ranged from 
77 7 to SO per cent and gaie “the name cephalic index to 
the relation between the two diamcteis Since then, 
othei measuiements also have been introduced 

At first, Cianioinctry, le, the examination of skulls, 
alone was thought to be sufficient to solve 
A^tbropoinetrr'^ question regal ding the origin and 
antiquity of man It was thought that 
it would clear up “ the mystery of the piehistoric skulls 
discoveicd in the quaternary strata of Euiope ” It con- 
nected the skulls “ on the one side with a possible Simian, 
ancestor of mankind and on the othei with the races of the 
present day Thus craniometry was concerned exclusively 
with skulls of the dead But anthropometry is concerned 
with living people Though the piocedures of anthropometry 
are “ in some respects less precise and its results less 
minute and exhaustive,” it has several advantages It has 
a wider lange (a) The measurements are in connection, 
not only with the head, but with the whole stature and the 
proportion of the limbs (&) Again, there is no doubt 

1 Ibid. 2 Ibid 3 Ibid p 18 4 fbid. 
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j^bont the identity of the persons measnied, which donht 
exists in the case of the measurements of the skulls of the 
dead STor example, yon examine a sknll in a sepulchral 
ground in Egypt, hut that skull may be that of an Indian 
who had gone and died there No such doubts exist in the 
case of anthropometric measurements of the living 

Anthiopometry was introduced in 
ID India in about 1888 foi the ethnographic 

survey of Bengal 

(а) “ It seemed that the restrictions on intermarriage, 
which aie peculiar to the Indian social s\stem, would favour 
this method of observation and would enable it to yield 
peculiarly clear and instructive results 

(б) “ A furthei leason foi lesoiting to anthropometiy 
was the fact that the wholesale bon owing of customs and 
ceremonies which goes on among the various social groups 
in India, makes it practically impossible to aiiive at any cer- 
tain conclusion, by examining these practices ” 

(c) Again, a kind of, what may be called, heiesy of Mi 
Nesfield, necessitated the introduction of anthropometry in 
India Mr Nesfield denied the tiuth of “the modern 
doctiine which divides the population of India into Aryan 
and aboi iginal ’ ’ and asserted that the whole Indian race 
Was one and that there was no difference of race between 
the Brahmin and the sweeper Anthropometry refuted this 
heresy and showed the difference of races In 1890, Eisley 
published the result of his anthropometiic measurement of 
eighty-nine “ characteristic tribes and castes of Bengal, the 
United Provinces and Punjab and thereby distinguished 
■three mam tjpes — the Aryan, Dravidian and Mongoloid ” 
In these measurements, three characters are easily selected 
as important—" (1) the proportions of the head, (2) the 
proportions of the nose and (3) the stature 


1 Ibid p 21 
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“ No natural classification ol the varieties of the human 
species has, as yet, been arrived <it Certain 

flotition of ^fnn. extreme types can of course be readily dis- 
kind Tile thn.e tiuguished ” For example, the difference 
<prnnary types between an Andamanese and a Chmuman, 
an Englishman and a Negro are marked “ But (o) owing to 
the tendency of individuals to vary, {h) to the intermixtuic 
of laces" in the past and in the piescnt due to easier com- 
munications of the modem times theie has aiiseu between 
the exti ernes “a number of intermediate or transitional 
forms which shade into c.ich other bv almost imperceptible 
degrees”^ But gcnciallj’- tlie four groups first m.ide 
— the European, A'?i<itic, African and Ameiican — are 
accepted Cuvier h<is omitted the American gioup Plowci 
decides for tliice groups— (u) the C.iueasian of Euiope, 
(&) the Mongolian of Asia . 111 d (cl t*ic Ethiopian of Afric.i 
He adopts <is “ the basis of Ins classification” the following 
thiec types 

(1) “ The Ethiopian, Negroid, or black type wuth dark 
or ne.irlj" black complexion, fiizzly black hair, 
a head almost inv.inablj* long (doheho-cepha- 
lic), a vciy broad and flat nose, modci.ite or 
sc.vnty development of beaid, thick, cvcited 
lips, large teeth, and a long forearm ”” 

This Ethiopian or Negroid type is sub-divided into 
four groups, one of these is the Negiito, lepre- 
sented in the Indian Empire by the And.imancse 
who however have bioad heads 

(2) “ The IMongohan, Xanthous, oi yellow type, with 
yellow or biowiiish complexion ” They have 
coarse and straight haii, usually be.ard-le3S, 
mostly broad headed, face broad and flat 
with projecting cheek-bones, nose small and 


1 Ihid. p 21 


2 Ibid p 22 
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(Icpi C‘'S( (1 t'lc loot, c^cs sunken, the eyelids' 
( pceuiiiilv foimod, the f \ c nppcauii!^ as slmitinq; 
(lo\MU\,iuls, toetii of inodoiatc si/c 
(3) Tlic C'aueasinn oi \\hilc f\p( It h.is fair skin; 
liaii* fun or dark, ‘-oft, str.uf:Iit or beard 

full^ dcs eloped, the head form is lonj: or 
medium, the fnec nnnou . the nose narrow .ind 
prominent, the teeth small and the foicarm 
shoit 

Like Jiuxlej , Flower di\ ides his above third t^ioup 
of the Caucasians into two pi mips 
(A 'I ‘‘The Xanlhochroi oi blonde Ijpc with fair 
hail, lipht cje^. “ud fair complesion " They 
chicflv inhabit Northern lOuropc, but mucli mixed 
with the next tjpc, ‘‘they extend as far US' 
Northern Africa and Afghanistan ” 

(B) ‘‘ Mclanoeliroi, with black hair and ejes, and 
skin of almost all shades from white to daik ” It 
includes ‘‘ the great majoritj of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe, Northcin Africa and South- 
\\''cst Asia, consisting mainly of the Aryaiir 
Semitic and Hamitic families, but also the Dravi' 
dians of India, and the Veddahs of Ceylon 

The fault of this classification of Flower is, that ‘‘it 
bungs together in the same category people of such 
widely difi;crent appearance, history, and traditions as the 
modem Greeks and Italians, and the black broad-nosed 
Drnmdiaus of Central and Southern India ” 

So, Peschel’s grouping is a little better ‘‘ He divides 
the Caucasian type into («) Indo-Gcr* 
^PeBchei’8 grou- Semites, (c) Hamites or 

Berbers ” He includes, the Hindus 
(non-Diavidian Indians) in the class of Indo-German§ 


1 Jbid p 22 23 


2 Ibid p 23 


3 Ibid 
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Sind takes tiic Dravidians, Sinhalese and Veddahs «is bclon- 
-ging to a class of uncei tain origin Huxley takes them as 
'Austialoid ^ 

In India, the general position of elassification is like 
jho npphcntiou ahoYc Certain well-maiked types 

of thoFo trronpings can he ensilj distinguished, but the diffi- 
culty arises when the minoi types or 
Eub-types formed “by vaiying degrees of intcimixture 
hetween the main types” have to he elassified Here anthro- 
pometric measurements are useful “ We are fuither assis- 
ted by the lemarkable coiiespondenec that may be obscived 
at the piesent daj’’ in all paits of India, except the 
Punjab, between \ anations of phj'sical type and 
diifcrences of grouping and social position This, of 
■course, is due to the opciation of the caste system, 
winch in its most highly developed form, the only form 
which admits of precise definition, is I believe entirely 
confined to India* ” This absolute prohibition of 
mixed marriages stands forth now as its (caste’s) essential 
and most piominent characteristic In a society thus 
oigauised, a society putting an extravagant value on 
pride of blood and the idea of ceiemonial puiity, differen- 
ces of physical type, however produced in the fiist instance 
may be expected to manifest a high degree of persistence® ” 
So, in India, anthroporactiy is not hindered or hafiled as in 
other countries wheie there are fiee inteiraaiiiages crea- 
ting a difficulty in the conclusions from measuiements 
^‘All the recognised nations of Europe aie the result of 
a process of unrestricted crossing, whicli has fused a 
number of distinct tubal types into a moie or less defi- 

1 Ihid p 24 

2 Ihid Vide my paper " Was there any Institution in ancient 

Iran like that of Caste in India? >» (Jour Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol XIII, No 8, pp 816 822 Vide my Anthropological 
Papers, fart IV, pp igg 206 ) 3 Risley’s “ People of In^' ” p 24, 
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nnblc i^alurnl tv|;o " In India, tlio process of fusion Ims^ 
censed So, the plnsicnl clinrnctcnstics ensih gi\c ccrlnin 
rcsulls “ Tliero is eonseqnentl^ no national tjpc and no- 
nalion or c\cn nationnlitj in the oidinais sense of these 
\\ords 


Is’cplnimtion nbotif 
•^lif iiiitliroponitt- 
rio nirnsiircnitnlR 


The .inlhro])omctric measurement* 
gcnernllj l.ikcn aic the following 


A Head 
B Nose 
C Face 
D Stature 


The methods of these measurements require to be 
explained We will first speak of the measurements of tho- 
hcad 

(A) Mon^iti cment of the JleaO 


Length of the head is measured “from a definite point 
of the forehead (the glabella) to the back 
The Copimlic gf tjio forehead” Bicadth from ear ta 

Index , 

car, a little abo^ e the ears The propor- 
tion of the breadth to the length is then expressed as 
peieentagc, called the Cephalic Inder, the length being 
taken ns 100 Heads with a bicadth of 80 per cent 
and 75 over” aic brachy-copbalic or broad Heads 
•with an index undei 80 but not uiidei 75 aremeso— or 
mesati — cephalic oi medium Dolicho-ccphahc or long 
heads “ aic those in whicli the ratio of bicadth to length 
IS below 75 per cent 

These groupings of heads into long, broad and medium 
do not always conespond in the primary divisions of 
mankind (such as the white Caucasian, the yellow Mongo- 
lian and the black Ethiopian), but within these primary 


1 Ibid p 25 


2 Ibid 
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divisions, “ the proportions of the head serve to nark dff 
important groups ” So, for example, in the Caucasian 
group, the anthropometric measurements separate the long- 
headed Scandinavians from the broad-headed Celts and 
Slavs, the Esquimaux from the Negntes 

The form of the head always presents “an extremely 
constant and persistent character,” unaffected by cbmate 
and physical surroundings “ Having nothing to do with 
the personal appearance of the individual, ’ ’ the form of the 
head “ is not liable to be modified by the action of artificial 
selection Men choose their wives mainly for their faces 
and figures, and a long-headed woman offers no greater 
attractioD of external form and eolounng than her short- 
headed sister The intermixture of races with different 
head-foims will, of course, affect the index, but even hero 
there is a tendency to revert to the original type, when 
the influence of crossing is withdrawn ’ So, the form of 
the head IS a good test of racial affinity “ It may be added 
that neither the shape nor the size of the head seems to bear 
any direct relation to intellectual capacity ” Long-headed 
people are not cleverer or more cultured than the short- 
headed 


In relation to the rest of Asia, India is mainly long- 
headed, and it is separated by the Himala- 
Head in India , „ , . , , , , - 

yas and its offshoots from the shoit-headed 

Mongolia, “ where the broad head types aie more numerous 
and more pronounced than anywhere else in the world ’ ’ 
At both the ends of the above mountain barrier, there 
are broad heads, eg, in Assam and Burma on the 
east, and in Baluchistan on the west The same is the 
case in the Lower Himalayas and “ in a belt of the country 
on the west of India extending from Gujarat through 
the Deccan to Coorg In the Punjab, Kajputana and 


Ihid p 26 
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the United Provinces, long heads predominate, but the type 
gradually changes as we travel eastward In certain Ben- 
gal groups broad heads are common, eg, in the Mahome- 
dans and Chandfi,ls of Eastern Bengal Broad heads are 
moie marked among the K&yasths and reach their “maxi- 
mum development among the Bengal Brahmans” “In 
Peninsular India, south of the Vindhya I'anges, the prevalent 
type seems to be mainly bng-headed or medium-headed, 
short heads appearing only m the western zone of the 
countiy referred to above But the population of the 
<;oast has been much affected by the foreign influence, 
Malayan or Indo-Chinese on the east, Arab, Persian, 
African, European and Jewish on the west, and the mixed 
types thus produced cannot be brought under any geneial 
formula 


(B) Measurement of the Nose 


The Nasal Index 


Next to head measurements, we have those of the nose 
These give us the Nasal Index which like 
the cephalic index is “ the relation of the 
Tireadth of the nose to its length.” When the length and 
Tireadth aie equal — as frequently among the Dravidians — 
the index is 100 The lesults of nasal measurements are 
grouped under three heads 


1 “Nariow or fine (leptorrhme) noses in which the 
width IS less than 70 per cent of the length 

2 Broad (platyrhine) noses m which the proportion 

rises to 85 pei cent and over 

3 Medium (mesorhme) noses which have an index 
from 70 to 85 ”8 


Among the Negroes and typical Dravidians, broad 
Toses form a striking feature and the nasal index “records 
propoitions with unimpeachable accuracy ” Where 


1 Ibid p 26 


2 Ibid 


S Ibid p 27 
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races with different nasal proportions have interir?arried 
the index marks “ the degiee of ciossing” that has taken 
place So, the nasal index is accepted by all anthropolo- 
gists as one of the best tests of racial affinity 

Broad nose is common in Madras, the Central Provin- 
ces and Chota Nagpur, fine noses are 
-of confined to the Punjab and Baluchistan, 

with social grou- The rest of India has medium noses. But 
the range of the index is great, varying 
from 122 to 53 in some individual eases Even “ the mean 
indices of diffeient groups differ considerably in the same 
part of the country ’ ’ 

The following aie the average nasal proportions of 


some people 

I The Mai Paharia tribe of Bengal *14 5 

, The pastoral Gujars of the Punjab 66 9 

The Sikhs 68 8 

The Bengal Brahmans 70 4 

The Bengal Kayasths 70 4 


“ In other words, the typical Dravidian, as represented 
by the Mai Pahana has a nose as broad in proportion to 
Its length as the Negro, while this feature in the Indo- 
Aiyan group can fairly bear comparison with the noses of 
-Bixty-eight Parisians, measured by Topiuard, which gave an 
average of 69 4 Even more striking is the curiously close 
correspondence between the gradations of lacial type 
indicated by the nasal index and certain of the social data 
ascei tamed by independent inquiry Thus, for those 
parts of India where there is an appreciable strain of 
Diavidian blood, the law of the caste organization is that 
fhe social status of the members of a particular group vanes 
in inverse ratio to the mean relative width of their nose 
The following is an ascending list of the grade of societyin 


1 Ibid P 28 
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Behar'tjr the United Pi ovinces In the case o± the people- 
in this list, the average nasal index also vanes in an inverse 
order, i e., the first class of people, the lowest in the graded 
social scale, have “the finest (or the narrowest) nose” and 
the last class which is higher in social status has “ the 
coarsest -(or the broadest) nose ” 

1 The casteless {t e , lowest or depressed) tribes^ 

Kols, Korwas, Mundas and the hke, who have 
not yet entered the Brahmanical system 

2 The vermin eating Musahars and the leather- 

dressing Chamais 

3 The fisher castes Bauri, Bind and Kewat 

4 The pastoral Qoala 

5 “ The cultivating Kurmi and a group of cognate- 
castes from whose hands a Brahman may take 
watei 

6 Tiie ti ading Khatiis 

7 The land-holding Babhans 

8 The upper ciust of Hindu society 

Here, “ the two sets of observation— the social and the- 
physical — bear out and illustrate each other ” (Risley does 
not give the leason why the nose of the lower classes are- 
fine or narrow and those of the upper classes coarse or 
bioad I think that the reason is, that the higher classes- 
are always clean and frequently wash and in this process 
of washing, the noses also are cleaned both from within ani 
without The frequent cleaning from within tends to 
bioaden the nose) 

There is one other character also in which the social 
and physical observations bear out and illustrate eaclt 
other It IS that of matrimonial groupings, with regard 


1 Ibid p 28, 
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to which Mr J F McLennan introduced the use^of the 
word “exogamous” This eharactei of matrimonial grou- 
ping “varies in a definite relation to the gradations of 
physical type Within a certain range of nasal propor- 
tions, these sub-divisions are based almost exclusively on 
the totem Along with a somewhat finei (or narrower) 
form of nose, groups called after villages and largei 
territorial aieas, or bearing the name of certain tribal oi 
communal officials, begin to appear, and above these again 
we reach the eponymous saints and hei oes who in India, 
as in Greece and Eome, are associated vfuth a certain stage 
of Aryan progress 

Perhaps the following table will explain what is meant — 


Type of Nose 


Groups named 
after 


Marnage 
in or out 


1. Fine 01 Narrow 
Noses 


(Lowei) Groups named Exogamous 
after villages and ter- 
ritorial areas 


2 Medium Noses (Little higher) Groups 

named after tribal oi 
communal officials 

3 Broad or Coarse (Higher) Groups named 

Noses after eponymous saints 

and heroes 


Less Exoga- 
mous 

E n d 0 g a- 
mous 


Why is this so? Risley does not explain Perhaps, we 
may say, that the third gioup, the highest in the scale hav- 
ing family or group pride of purity of blood, do not marry 
out or are endogamous, and, so, they are well nigh suie of 
getting wives from their own groups and they do not much 
care foi outward appearance of having fine noses and care 
much for cleaning and washing, and, in this washing and 
cleaning process, they broaden their noses while cleaning" 


1 Ibid p 28 
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them daily fiom within The first or lowest group in the 
^cale have not much the idea of purity of blood and they 
marry out To do so and to attract alien women {t e , 
women of other groups, exogamous groups), they care less 
for cleanliness but for outward appearance They clean 
their noses less frequently than the higher classes, and so 
let them remain fine or narrow 


O r b 1 1 0 nasal 
index 


(C) Measurement of the Face 

The face of the Mongolians is peculiarly flat This 
flatness is due to “ the formation of the 
cheek-bones, the margins of the bony 
sockets of the eye, and the root of the 
nose ” The flatness cannot be pioperly measured and ex- 
pressed because the cheek bones of living men cannot be 
propel ly measured But Mr Oldfield Thomas has devised 
a method of measuring the relative projection of the root 
.of the nose above the level of eye-sockets, which expres- 
ses very accurately the degree of flatness of face met with 
in different types The principle is to determine the 
comparative elevation of the lowest point on the root of the 
nose above the plane of the eye-sockets To do this, “mark 
a point on the front suiface of the outer edge of each 
orbit and a third point on the centre of the root of the 
nose where it is lowest” Then measure “the distance 
between the two orbital dots in a direct hne Und also the 
distance from each of these to the dot on the bridge of the 
nose The former dimension (z e , the distance between the 
two orbital dots) represents the base of a triangle, the latter 
(z e the two distances from the orbital dots to the dot on 
the centre of the root) form the sides of the triangle 
" The index is formed by calculating the percentage of the 
latter dimension on the former If, as is sometimes the 


1 Ihtd . p 29 


2 Ihid 
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case, the bridge of the nose is let down so low that it does 
not jirojeet at all beyond the level of the orbits, t^e two 
dimensions will obviously be of equal length and the index-, 
will be 100 If, on the other hand, the elevation of the- 
bridge of the nose is maiked, the index may be as high as 
127 or 130 Mr Thomas divided the index obtained by 
his above de-vice into three classes 

1 Platyopic below 107 5 

2 Mesopic 107 5 to 110 

3 Pro-opic ... above 110 

Mr Risley has adopted in India the following gioupings 

1. Platyopic below 110 

2 Mesopic 110 to 112 9 

3 Pro-opic ... 113 and over 

The Mongoloid people of Assam and the Eastern 
Himalayas who have a very flat face fall under the first 
class and they are easily distinguished from the bioad- 
headed laees of Baluchistan, Bombay and Coorg This 
measurement also distinguishes the In do- Aryans from the* 
Aryo-Dravidians.- 

(D) Measui ement of the Stature 

Stature m Europe Topinard classifies Stature in four 

and India gioups 

1 Tall stature 170 c.m (5 ft 7 inches) and over 

2 Above the average 165 cm (5 ft 5 inches) and 

under 170 era, ^e, under 5 ft 7 inches 

3 Below the average 160 e m (5 ft 3 inches) and- 

under 165 c m (5 ft 5 inches). 

4. Small stature under 160 cm (5 ft 3 inches) 


1 Ibid- 


2 Ibid- p 30 
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It 18 generally believed that statures differ in different 
Cauaes influen- I’^ces' But this influence of race is itself 
jting stature affected by various other causes, such as 

Climate Soil 

Elevation Food supply 

Habits of life Occupation 

Natuial or artificial selection 

The influence of these causes is greater in Europe than 
in India 

In civilized couutiies, city life shortens the sta- 
ture and leads to physical degeneracy. India has less of 
enty life than Europe Most of the people, about 50 to 
84 per cent, live on agriculture and so lead an out-dooi 
healthy life Again, the factoiy industiies here, where the 
people are not regular in daily attendance, and, even when 
in attendance, have occasional intervals foi smoking etc, 
and where they generally go to their native countries, at 
least every year or every two years, the strain upon the 
growth of the stature is not so much as in Europe So, 
the tendency is for a tall stature So, opposed to the facto- 
ry weavers, the home hand-loom weavers “ show the lowest 
mean stature yet recorded”, because they are confined in 
the close and comparatively unhealthy atmosphere of the 
house, which is not usually clean and kept open to air and 
light 

The hill-dwellers are generally shorter than tho se living 
on the plains (This is perhaps due to the fact, that they 
have often to stoop down while climbing) In hills again, 
those on the highei hills have a larger stature than those on 
the lowei hills The reason attributed is that the chmate 
of the higher bills being very rigorous, only allows the 
healthy and robust to live and kills the less vigorous 

Again, mtowns on lower levels, where theie is a geneij,! 
prevalence of malaria and other unhealthy causes, the 
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■stature is shorter than at places free fi’om malaria 

On the whole, “ race differences play a larger part here 
ihan in Europe” in the matter of the distribution of sta- 
ture Baluchistan, Punjab and Eajputana have the tallest 
statures in India These go down when we proceed to the 
•<3-angetic valley Then proceeding further the shortest 
statures are found among the Mongoloid people of the hills 
-on the border of Assam In southern India, the statures 
ure shorter than in the north Among the Negritos of the 
'Andaman islands in the south, the average stature is as low 
as'4 ft lOi inches 


Chapter II 


The seven phyei- 
-eal types 


The people of the Indian Empire 
can be divided into seven main physical 
types 


1 The Turko-Iranian^ type The Baloch, Brfihui and 
Afghans of the Baluchistan Agency and the North-West 
Frontiers represent this type, which is “probably formed by 
the fusion of Turin and Persian elements ’'—the Turki ele- 
ment predominating They have their charactensties as 
:follows 

{a) Stature — above mean, varying from 162 m the 
Makran Baloch to 172 in the Achakzai Pathan 

(6) Complexion— fair 

(c) Eyes— generally dark, but in some eases grey 

(d) Hair— plentiful on face 


1 The Iranian Element ib known as the Tazibs Vtde my paper 
-<'The Physical Character of the Arabs Their Relations with Ancient 
Persians**' (Jouinal Anthropological Society of Bombay of 1919 
^Vtde my Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp 30 31) This Iranian 
element is also spoken of as Parsiwau (Vtde “The Races of 
^ghamsfcan, ” by Dr W. H Bellew, pp 109-10} ^ 
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(e) Head — bioad, " the mean indices vaiying from 80 
in the Baloch of the Western Pnnjah to 85 in the 
‘ Hazara of Afghanistan.”^ ; 

if) Nose— moderately narrow, prominent and very 
long Nasal indicas vaiy fiom 67 8 to 80 5 Some 
individual indices are highei even upto 111 
These ahnoimalitics may he due to the impor- 
tation of Ahyssinian slaves “ The one feature 
indeed that strikes one in these people is the 
portentous length of then noses, and it is pro- 
bably this peculiarity that has given rise to the 
tradition of the Jewish origm of the Afghans ® 
Some of the Scythian coins eiJiibit it in a marked 
degree As M XJjfalvy has pointed out, the 
Imeaments of Kadphises II survive in the Dards 
of to day 

2 The Indo-Aryan type It is represented by the 
Kajputs, Khatris, and Jats, living in the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Kashmir The type resembles that of the traditional' 
Aryan colomsts of India They have 

(o) Stature, tall 

ib) Complexion, fair 

(c) Eyes, dark 

(d) Hair, plentiful on face 

(e) Head, long, the average varying from 72 4 in the^ 

Rajputs to 74,4 in the Awfin 

(f) Nose, narrow and prominent, but not very long 

1 Ibtd p Long heads among some lead to the suspicion of 

mixture of blood 

2 Ibid, p 36, In this oonnection, I beg to draw attention to » 

new theory Mr Fitzgerald Lee thinks that the Israelites c^me from 
America via the Behring Straits, and, on their way to Palestine- 
left their people in Afghanistan. (“ The Greater Exodns and the Cradle- 
of the Semitic Race ” Vide my Glimpse of the B B. tt A. S , pp. 
136 138 ) 3 Ibid, p 36. 
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The Scytho-Dravidian type is represented in Western 
India “ in a belt extending from Gujarat to Coorg.” It is 
represerfied at one extreme of this belt by the Nftgar Brah- 
mans of Gujarat and at the other, by the Coofgs of Coorg. 
The N&gar Brahmans, Deshasth Brahmans, the Prabhus, 
the Maratha Kunbis, the Shenvi Brahmans, the Katkaris, the 
Mahars and the Coorgs form this type 

This type “ is clearly distmgoished from the Turko- 
Iraman by a lower stature, a greater length of head, a 
higher nasal mdex, a shorter nose and a lower orbito-nasal 
index. All of these characters, except perhaps the last, may 
be due to a var3Tng degree of intermixture with the Dravi- 
dians In the higher types the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, in the lower the Dravidian elements 
are more pronounced, while in the Katkan the long head 
and vsude nose are conspicuous ■ 

4. The Aryo-Dravidian or Hmdustani t3T)e It is seen 
‘ ‘ in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, m parts of Raj- 
putana, in Bihar and Ceylon, and represented m its upper 
strata by the Hmdustani Brahman and m its lower by the 
Chamar ’ ^ This type is “ probably the result of the 
inter-mixtuie of the Indo- Aryan and Dravidian 

types — the Indo-Aryan element predominatmg in the lower 
and the Dravidian in the higher groups ” They have 

(a) Stature, below the average given above 

(&) Complexion, varymg from lightest brown to blaek. 

(c) Head, long with a tendency to medium 

(d) Nose, from medium to broad It is always broa- 
der than that of the Indo-Aryhns. 

“ The type is essentially a mixed one, yet its charac- 
teristics are readily definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan or a 


1 Ibid pp 37-38. 


Z Ibid p 32 
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‘Cljamfi,r for a genuine Dravidian” ^ “The distinctive 
'•feature of the type, the character which gives '’the real 
clue to its 'origin and stamps the Aryo-Dravidian as 
racially difEerent from the Indo-Aryan, is to be found in the 
proportions of the nose The avera ge index runs in an 
unbroken senes from 73 in the Bhuiuh&r or Babhan of 
Hindustan and. 73.2 in the Brahman of Bihar to 86 in the 
Hindustani Chamftr and 88 7 in the Musahar*^ of Bihar ” 
Thus, the lower the person in social ladder, the higher the 
average nasal index. 

In the case of stature also there is a gradation accor- 
ding to position in the social order The Biahmans and 
Bhuinhars, who form the higher class, are taller than the 
ilusahars^, the range coming down from 166 to 159 

5 The Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali type It is seen in 
iLower Bengal and Orissa It comprises the Brahmans and 
iK&yasths of Bengal, the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, 
and other groups peculiai to Bengal There is “ probably 
-n blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements with a strain 
^f Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups It has 

(а) Stature, medium 

(б) Complexion, dark 

(c) Head, broad 

•(d) Hair, plentiful on face 

(e) Nose, medium with a tendency to broad 

This is “ one of the most distinetive types in India, and 
Its members may be recognized at a glance throughout the 
wide area where their remarkable aptitude for clerical 
pursuits and their keen sense of family obligations have 
procured them employment”.^ 

1 TBe ilusahar IS the lowesb in the scale He is so called fas- 
xause he eats held rats (mtis, i e moose). 

3 ihid' p 32 3 Ibid* p 39. 
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Tho bioarl head of the Bengalis with an indcN: varying" 
from 79 cn tho Brahman to 83 in the Rajbansi Maghf- 
" effectually differentiates tho type from the Indo-Aryans 
01 Aryo-lDravidians “The inference as to racial affinity 
suggested by the measurements (the cephalic indev) are in 
entile accoid with the evidence afforded by features and 
general appearance For example, the Bajbansi Magh of 
Chittagong who serves as a cook in European households in 
India, and, so, is lower in the scale of social ladder, re- 
sembles closely in appearance the upper class Bengali of 
Eastern Bengal who is higher in the social scale This 
fact of the general appearance is supported by the measure- 
ments of the head also, which are well-nigh the same 

“ The mean proportions of the nose range from 70 3 
in the Brahmans and Kayasths to 84 7 in the Mals of 
Western Bengal and 80 in the Kochh The number of high 
individual indices brings out the contrast with the Indo- 
Aryans and points to the infusion'of Dravidian blood 

6. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, 
Assam and Burma It is “ lep resented by the Kanets of 
Lahoul and Kulu, the LepchftS of Darjeeling, the Limbus, 
Murmis and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam and 
the Burmese ” It has 

(a) Stature, small or below average 

(?j) Complexion, dark with a yellowish tinge 

(c) Head, broad ' 

(d) Hair, scanty on faCe 

(e) Nose, finfe to broad 

(f) Face, characteristically flat 

(g) Eyelids, often oblique ^ 

The Northern and Eastern frontiers of India touch th®^ 
Mongolian countries Thus, the types of the people on 

1 /l/td p SU 2 Ibid 3 Ibid p.'4C 

4 Ibid pp 32 33 
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rtbese frontiers are affected by Mongolian ebaraeters Tbe 
[Assamese and tbe Burmese are generally all Mongoloid 
"Tbe Himalayas, spoken' of is tbe human equator of tbe 
earth”, offers an effective barrier 'against the spread of tbe 
Mongolians to the south In'the ease of tbe lower Himalayas, 
^bile in the west, thereds a'good deal of intermixture of Indo- 
[Aryan elements, in the east, the Mongolian type prevails. 
“The reason is this The warlike Pbnjabis and Hindustanis 
m the west, invaded the lower Himalaya hills and made their 
type prevalent, overcoming the 'Mongolian type from the 
-north But in the east, the Bengalis and the Assamese being 
less warlike, surrendered, in their turn, to Mongolian inroads 
and gradually assumed Mongolian type The Mongolians 
-from the north would have made more frequent inroads 
and stayed here longer, but the heat of the Indian plains 
was too much for these people from the colder countries 
Hence, the heat of the plains was a check against further and 
-frequenter inioads and a longer ^tay of the Mongolians here. 

7. The Dra vidian type It is “ extending from Ceylon 
fo the valley of the Ganges and pervading the whole of Mad- 
ras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most of Central 
India and Chutia Nagpur”. This type is represented “by the 
Paniyans of South Indian Hills and the Sentals of Chutia 
Nagpur ”1 It IS probably the original type of the people 
-of old India, modified to some extent by “ the admixture of 
jAryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements ”2 They have their 

(n) Stature, short or below mean 

(6) Complexion, very dark, approaching black 

(c) Head, long 

, (d) Hair, plentiful with a tendency to curl. 

(e) Eyes, dark. 

(f) Nose, “very broad, sometimes .depressed at the 

root, but, not so as to make the face appear flat. ”3 


1 Ibid p 33 


2 fbid 


3 Ibtd. 
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The Dravidians are the most primitive of the Indian* 
races Ihey have spread generally from the Vindhya- 
mountains to Cape Comonn in the south On- the east 
and west, the Ghats form the limits of their head quarters. 
On the north, they are seen in the direction of the Aravalli 
hills on the one hand, and in that of the Eajmahal hills on the 
other. A Dravidian can be recognized if carefully seen by" 
"his black skm, his squat figure and the negro-like proportions- 
of his nose They can be distinguished by these features, 
in the streets of Calcutta, Eangoon and Singapore where 
they a»e seen as labourers In sequestered regions of “ fever- 
haunted jungles without road, they have better preserved 
their type, because there they were less affected by outside 
influences The Parayans or Panahs of Southern India form- 
a promment group of this type Though now hated, “ their 
traditions pomt to the probability that their status was not 
always so degraded This view is supported by the fact 
that those groups of the Kadir, Muddnddan and Paniyan 
with substantially broader noses still enjoy socially a- 
hjgher rank ^ 

Three facts must be borne in mind' 
the'above°8cheme consideration of the question of the 

of diviBioDB places of these types 

1 Fiistly, the regions of one type, as given above, 
cannot be described as sharply ending at one place, and that 
of another beginning at exactly this or that place. The 
regions insensibly merge into one another 

2 Secondly, it must not be taken, that any one type 
exclusively occupies ony particular part of the country 
named ; e g., when Madras is spoken of as Dravidian or 
Bengal as Mongolo-Dravidian, we must not take it, that all 
the people of iladros are Dravidians or that all Bengalis^ 

1 Ibid p 43 2 Ibid, p. 45. S Ibid 4 ibid p. 33- 
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are MongoJo-Dravidians. Prom remote hmes, there has 
alwaj^ been runmng a stream of people going from 
East to West and fiom North to South So, there has been 
occurring a mixture of types, the higher types generally 
going towards the territories of the lowei types. In such 
moments, people of the Indo-Aryan type have gone to all 
ports of India, heic and there, as merchants, conquerors, 
priests, or land-owners But, in so doing, they have ahvays 
to some extent, preserved their original type-charactcristics 
and have received certain social recognition as preserving 
some purity of descent from the first immigrants Though 
they leave unmistakable traces of Iheir presence in the 
new regions, in the end, they are generally absorlicd in the 
main population.* 

These incursions of the Indo-Aryan tj'po into various 
parts of the country (n) have been recorded m the caste 
or family tiaditions of the people who have so gone to 
other tracts and these traditions have been often supported 
by (6) historical documents and (c) physical characteris- 
tics. People of the Indo-Aryan type who have gone to 
the south, far away from their original settlement in North- 
western India, can very easily be distinguished from the 
mass of people in their adopted regions by their charac- 
teristic features 

3 Thirdly, the third fac-t to be noticed is, that the names 
given to the above seven types “ beg the njgbly speculative 
question of the elements which have contributed to their for- 
mation The names are given because there must be some 
distinctive names for the types One may say that the 
names may be based on physical characters hut that will 
be only mentioning ‘ bundles of formula". .So, when one 
lias to name the types, they must be named so as to express 
them in their “ most telling form/*- 


L Ibi'i 33-34 


o 


Ihd p ^4 
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, Coming to tie question of the origin of the above 
■Originaof Types seven, types, we are not on a sure ground. 

, We have to be guided by no written 

Tecords, but (a) by tradition,, (6) by conjecture, and (c) by 
the assumption warranted by the history of the East, 
that “ in those distant ages, types were foimed by much 
the same processes as those that we find in operation to- 
•day With the help of these, we have to be satisfied with 
Tvhat may be seen as “consistent and plausible explanation 
of the ethnic conditions which prevail at the present time 


’ There were various theories' about the origin of the 
' Dravidians, who form the oldest type, dis- 

Drawdmn type ^ tinguished by “ low ‘ stature, black skm, 
long heads, broad noses, and lelatively* 
long 'f ore-arm ” ' > 


Huxley thought that they may be related to the 
aborigines of Australia The points, ad- 
vanced in support of this theory of 

■ ' 1 


<o) Huxley’s view 

relation, were 


1 The above physical characteis, which were, to a, 
great extent, common to the Dravidians and the 
Australian aborigines , , 


2 “Lmguistic affinities, especially the resemblhUce 
r I , between the numerals , in Mundari and in cer- 

tam Australian .dialects ” , , 

3 ‘‘ The survival of some abortive forms of the 

' ■ ! boomerang in Southern India - ' 

4 The belief of “ a submerged ebntment of Lemuria, ’ ’ 

extendmg'from Madagascar to the'M.^lay A^rchi- 
: : i 

1 Ibid p 46. ) ‘d <'f ’ S’ Ibidt ’ , r ! 

3 Boomerang 18 a wooden f missile Weapon, used, by ,the „AnS4 
tralians 
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pelago, and linking India with Africa on the one 
Bide and Australia on the other ^ 

But the examination of the crania of the Australians 
^d’thciDravidians by Sir William Turner, the great Eng- 
lish cramologist, upsets this theory 

Sir William Hunter had advanced another theory 
(6) Sir William about' these Diavidians in his ‘‘Indian 
vHnnteris vieir Empire He divided the Dravidians into * 

(а) The Kolarians who spoke dialects allied to 
Mundan 

(б) The Dravidians proper who spoke languages of 
the Tamil stock. 

(a) The Kolarians came from the North-east and hved 
in the northern part of the Vindhya tableland (&) The 
Dravidians proper came from the North-western passes 
nnd conquered and dispersed the Eolarians and then 
advanced towards the South of India (a) The view of the 
descent of the Kolanans from the North-east is based upon 
the ground of a supposed recogmtion of Mongolian eharao 
-teristics among the Dravidian people of Chutia (Chota 
Nagpur) (6) The view of the descent of the Dravidians 
proper, coming from the North-west, is based upon the 
ground that there is a supposed affinity between the Brfihui 
<3ialect of Baluchistan and the languages of Southern 
ndia This new of the trans-Himalayan origin of the 
IDravidians is supported by one fact The Kolanans and 
Drandians if they differ, differ, not in physical type, but 
only in linguistic matters But, in spite of that, it does not 
seem probable, that a body of very black and conspicuously 
long-headed t 3 T)es should have come from the one region 
-of the earth which is peopled exclusively by races witH 


1 Ibtd p. 46 
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broad beads and yellow complexions.” 


Risley’s own view is that, so far as is known they are 
the earliest aboriginal inhabitants of 
(c) RiBley B view. itself This view is supported by 

the following faets 


(a) Their present geographieal distribution 

(b) “ The marked uniformity of physieal characters 

among the more primitive members of the 
group 

(c) “ Their animistic religion 

id) “ Their distinctive languages 
(e) “ Their stone monuments, and 

if) “ Their retention of a primitive system of 
totemism ' ' ' 


A number of questions have hung 
Indo-A^ms”^ around the name ' of the Aryans. 'Some 
of them are 

(а) “ Whether anything that can properly be describe 
ed as an Aryan race ever existed ” 

(б) Whether their “heads were long, according to 

Penka, or short according to Sergi ” ‘ 

(c) Whether their home was Asia or Europe, whether 

Scandinavia, Lithuania, South-Eastern Russia^ 
Central Asia or India 

(d) “ Whether the term Aryan is anything more than 
a philological expression denoting the heteroge- 
neous group of peoples whose languages belong^ 
to the Aryan family of speech 

But all these questions may be laid aside We are at 
present concerned with “ the fact that there exists in the Pun? 

1 Ibid p 47 2 Ibid p, 47 In this connection} 

WSTnaBt remember, that the Iranian king Donua seema to take in M*. 
Inacnptions, Bome pride for being an Aryan 
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jab and Rtijpiitana at the present day, a definite physical 
type, represented by the Jdts and Eajpnts, which is mar- 
ked by a relatively long (dohcho-cephahc) head, a straight, 
finely cat (leptorrhine) nose, a long, symmetrically nan ow 
face, a well-developed forehand, regular features, and a 
high facial angle The stature is high and the gcnei’al 
build of the figure is well proportioned, being relatively 
massive in the Jats and relatively slender in the Bajputs 
Throughout the group, the predominant colour of the 
skin is a very light transparent brown, with a tendency 
towards darker shades in the lower social strata Except 
among the Meos and Ulinas of Ra3putana, where a stram of 
Bhil blood may perhaps be discerned, the type shows no 
signs of having been modified by contact with the Dravidions, 
its physical characteristics are remarkably umform , and the 
geographical conditions of its habitat tend to exclude the 
possibility of intermixture with the black races of the south 
In respect of their social characters, the Indo-Aryans, as I 
have ventured to call them, are equally distinct from the 
bulk of the Indian people They have not wholly escaped the 
contagion of caste but its bonds are less ngid among them 
than with the other Indian races, and the social system 
retains features which recall the more fluid orgamzation of 
the tribe Marriage in particular is not restricted by the hard 
and fast limits which caste tends to impose, but is regulated 
withm large groups by the principle of hypergamy or 
‘marrying up’ which was supposed to govern the connu- 
bial relations of the four original classes (vama) in the sys- 
tem described by Manu Even now Rajputs and Jats occa- 
sionally intermarryj the Rajputs taking wives from the J&ts 
but refusing to give their own. maidens in return What is 

1 In this connection, vide luy paper on •' Was there any Institu- 
tion in Ancient Iran hke that of Caste in India i ” (Jour Anthropolo-- 
gical Society of Bombay, Vol XHI, No 8, pp 816-822 Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part IV, pp 199-205 ) 
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the exception to-day is said to iave ])een the rule in, earher 
'times'- In short, both social and physical characters are 
those of a comparatively homogeneous community which 
has been but little affected by crossmg with ahen races 

The mode of above that the Indo-Aryan 

its entenng into type is uniform That can be accounted 
Jndia, 

for m two woys 

(1) They were mdigettous to the Punjab, or 

'(2) They came from the North-west “in a compact 
body 01 in a contmuous stream of families ” One 
thing is ceitam that they came neither by sea nor 
from the Eastetn end of the Himalayan range 

This view led to “ the theory that Punjab was the cradle 
of the Aryan laee ”” But this was not generally accepted, 
and now, it is generally believed, that the Indo-Aryan had a 
foreign ongin They came from the North-west at a time 
when the Dravidians occupied the valleys of the Ganges and 
the Jumna One may say, that the Dravidians had spread 
to Baluchistan on the west, because the Brahui there 
speak “a supposed Dravidian speech”, while all the people 
round about speak Iranian languages “ But the present 
speakers of Brahfii are certainly not Dravidians by race and 
we find no traces of Dravidian blood among the Indo-Aryans 
of to-day” So, wc have to understand that probably, “ when 
the Indo-Aryans entered the Punjab they brought itheir 
own women with them, and were not reduced to the necessity 
of capturing Dravidian brides 

Now, it seems that the phjrsical and social conditions of 
the Borderland of India were not what they are now “ The 
frontier strip” must not have been “ a mere tangle of barren 
hills and narrow valleys” Had they been such, Western 
people would Inne found it difficult to enter India It seems, 

1 IbxA p 48 2 Ihxd p 48 3 Ibtd p 40. 
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as kUo\mi by mctcorolocisls like ni.ui'iford aiifl soicntivts 
like Vrcclonbmg, JluUinijton’ aiul othci'!:- lb.it Ibc Boiclci- 
laiids, in tliobc culj limc'', ucre plctt^, and 

fertile .md so oficicd nil ncccssiij f.itililics to Ibc Arj.iiis 
to enter into Indi.i \\itli llair f.uiulics- Tbc qailmnd-, 
(or gahm hatids » c > d.uns Imilt bj tbc Fiic uoi-slupjicis oi 
Zoro.istnans). the nuns of ulncb ire •'Cen in ‘-onie p.uts of 
B.'ludiist.m, esjiccmlh “in the dcsid.ited %,illc\ oi tbc .Stale 
of Kli.ii.m” “^\hlcll in.irlv tbc cdgc.s of incienl ten leed 
Helds”, lend to show tbit, the pi iins bcm-T fulh i nil n nlcd, 
tbc fnxuMiifr deni ind of tbc "ioi\inc jiojiiil.itions bnd cniiicfl 
cult i\ .it ion fiom tbc o\ci cultuntcd plains to the lulls ' 
Gridudli, tbc ehin.itc of tbc eountii, b.miig cbauficd. the le- 
gions bee line i luilcss md oessic.ilcd 

Tims, \\c ‘'ce th.it in .incicnt limes, the Boideil.unl 
of India which IS now iiunh desolate w.ns in .1 condition 
tliut coula .lit met mipralions fiom tbc West and pass on Ibc 
mipratinp pcojile to the fertile fields of Punjab and otiici 
regions As long .is the mien cning lands were fertile, the 
migrations continued Tbc^ beg ui to cease when the inter- 
vening regions bcg.ui to be rainless and witeiless Ti,( 
place of continuous ])cicc£ul migi.itions was Uien begun to U 
t.ikcu occasionullj bj nnasions, like those of the Gi eel * 
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rulers, but that is not the mam cause “In Persia, as in 
India, mature is stronger than man 

Besides the Aryan type of people, we have what is 
, called the Aryo-TDravidian type, a mix- 

The onginofthe , , . , _ V 

Aryo Dravidians ture 01 the Aryan and Dravidian types 

What IS their ongin? There are two 
views about them (a) Some say “ The original Indo 
Aryans outgrew their settlements on the Indus and threw off 
swarms of emigrants who passed down the Ganges valley, 
modifying their type as they went by alliances with the 
Dravidian inhabitants'” (6) The view held forth, at first, 
by Dr Hoemle and accepted by Bisley, is, that there was a 
second wave of Aryan-speaking people, the remote ancestors of 
the Aryo-Dravidians of to-day, impelled by some ethnic up- 
heaval or driven forward by the change of climate in Central 
'Asia, to which we have referred to above®” They came via 
Gilgit and Chitral and established themselves in the plains 
of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacred middle-land (Madhya- 
desa) of Vedic tradition” Here, they came into contact 
with the Dravidians and “ the stress of that contact ” crea- 
ted castes Here the Vedas were composed and “ the or- 
thodox ritual and usage” arose Dr Grierson supports 
this view in his “Chapter on Languages in his Report of the 
Census of India of 1901 ” Risley supports this theory by 
his “record of physicial characters” This second group 
came by a way which prevented them from bnngmg their 
women with them They, men of the fair, stronger Aryan 
race, married women of the weaker, black-skinned Dravi*- 
dian race The Aryo-Dravidians of Hindustan and Behar 
are the result of these unions Anthropometric measure- 
ments support this theory ^ 


1 I5id p 53, 

8 Ibtd pp 53 54: 


2 Ibid p 64 
4 Ibid p 65 
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In Bengal, the In do- Aryan element is thin , “ the buUc 

of the population is Dravidian, modified 

The Mongolo- |jy Mongoloid blood” which i8 

Dravidjans ° 

strong in the Bast and weak in the West. 

In Bengal even there are the Brahmins and the Kfi,yasth3, 
but their ancestors had gone there, as said by their tradi- 
tion, from Kanau]. 

We have so far spoken of two, out 

ty^pe° ^its of the three following foreign elements 
m Indian people . 

1 The Indo-Aryans, which had possessed “ a higK 
degree of purity in the Punjab and Bajputana” 
but had “ an admixture of Dravidian blood in 
Hindustan and Bihar ” 

2 The Mongoloid race, whose element was stronger 
in the East, but in Bengal and Assam, mixing 
with the Dravidians, they formed a characteristic 
type 

3 The third element is the Scytho-Dravidian type, 

“Long after the settlement of the Indo-Aryans in 
the Punjab, successive swarms of nomadic 
people, vaguely designated Sakas or Scythians, 
forced a way into India from the west, and esta- 
bbshed their dominion over portions of the Pun- 
jab, Sind, Gujarat, Bajputana and Central India 
The impulse which started them on their wander- 
ings may be traced in some instances to tribal 
upheavals in far distant China, while in other 
cases hordes already on the move were pushed 
forward from Central Asia!” 

In the times of the Achfemenian kings of Persia, the 
Scythians, who were known to the Chinese 

Their ongm 

as Sse, occupied the regions lying be- 


1 Ibid p. 56 
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J / ‘ I 

1 < I i “ / f i 

twepn the lo-prer course of, the Se]t:s or Jazartes and^ 

1 ' *) t 

Lake B.-dkash”. ,, Cyrus had taken their king Amorges pri- 
soner, but soon aftei, Sparethra, the -wife of Amolgcs, 
gatliered an army, fought with Cyrus and released her hus- 
band In spite of this, the Scythians were under the rule of 
the Persians and formed the twentieth satrapy of tbe 
Pei'sian Empii’e Later on, they fought on the side of the 
Persians at ' the battle of Arbela ' against Alexander the 
Great, but not as their dependents but as allies At the time ' 
of Giaeeo-Bactnan monarchy, about 165 B C , they occupied 

f 1 ** 

Sogdiana and Tiansoxiana When the Huns put the 
yueehi to flight, the latter in turn drove the above Scythians 
from their regions Thus driven, they (the Scythians) in- 
vaded Bactna, in which invasion they were joined by the 
Phrthians The tesemblance between the Scythian coins of 
India and the coin^ of the Parthian kings is said to be due 
to this alliance 

After the above occupation of Bactna for some time, 
they (the Scythians) were dnven, even from there, by the 
ynechi Thereupon, they crossed the Paraponisus, and took 
possession of the, countries of Segistan, Arachosia and- 
Drangiana, which aU came to be known as Sakastan 

j 

But in 25, B C , they were again pressed from behind by the 
Yuechi Thus pressed and driven, they entered into India 
and founded a kingdom in Punjab They seem to have 
marched towards India from Baluchistan and Kachhi Their 
march towards India, step by step, was m the following 
order 7- . ' . ' 

1 In the time of the Acheememan Cyrus who took 
their king prisoner, they occupied ,the( country betvpsenithe 
' lower course of the Jaxartes and Balkash ’ In the Behistun 
sculptures, there is -the figUre of Sakaka, n Scythian king 


1 Ihd pp 66-57 
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2 In 165 B.C , they occupied Sogdiana and Transo- 
xiana 

3 Then, dnven out from thcic by the Yucchi, they 
occupied Bactria The Parthians had joined them in this 

occupation 

4. In 125 B C , they occupied all the regions com 
piismg Segislan, Arachosia and Diangiana 

5 In 23 B C , again driven away from there by the 
Yucclii, they came to India and founded a kingdom in the 
Punjab 

In these marches or migrations, we find, that the Iluns 
pressed and pushed the Yucclii and the Yueehi pressed and 
pushed the Scjthmns or Sakas 

I. “ The Indo Sc.vlhian Yucchi, afterwards known as 

,, , , , the Tokhari, while settled in Eastern 

llic Inoo-bc) 

thian Yiieclii Turkestan to the south of the Tiaii 

Shan range, weic defeated bj the Huing- 
nu or Huns in 201-263 B C 

2 They, flying towards the West and crossing the 
mountains, conqueied Bactria which was then occupied b\ 
the Tajiks Some remained in Eastern Turkestan and weie 
known as Siao or Little Yucchi Those who proceeded 
cowaids Bactria were known by the Chinese as Ta or 
Great Yuechi 

J. The Yuechi who occupied Central Asia and the 
North-West of India for five centuries from 130 B C to 
425 A C The Hindus know them as Sakas and Turushkas 
The dynastic title of their king was Kushan 

4. Kitolo, the Chief of the Great Elushans who is 
identified with the Kidara of the coins, being pressed 
and pushed on by the Ephthahtes, crossed the Parapo- 


1 Ibid, p 57. 
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nesus find founded the kingdom of Gandhaia in 425 A C 
His son made Peshawar'the capital of his country 

5. In 475, the Ephthalitcs captured Gandharafiom the 
hands of the Kushans ivho letreated to Chitral, Gilgit and 
Kashmir Just when the Kushans wcic establishing them- 
selves at Qandhara, the Ephthahtes vho lived on the north 
of the Great Wall of China, but wcie driven away by tlie 
Juan Juan, marched towards the West and conquered 
Sogdiana, Khwarizm, Bactiia and the Noitli-west of Indio 
This , was the time of the leign of Skandagnpta in India 
(452-480 AO) whose Gupta kingdom was thus disrupted ^ 
In India, these Ephthahtes were known as Huns” The 
leader of the Ephthahtes or Huns who invaded Gandhara 
and India, and established himself as Sakala was Lakhan 
Udayaditya of the coins His son Toramana (490-515) 
conquered Gujarat, Rajputana and a portion of the Ganges 
valley. His son Mihirakula (515-544) added Kashmir to 
his dominions, ' but was, in the end, defeated by the 
Hindu King of Malwa and Magadha ^ 

All the traces of the above described Scythians in 
India are lost Some conjecture, that they are repre- 
sented by the modem Jats and Rajputs But, according 
to Rislcy, anthropometric measurements do not suggest 
this view He thinks, that it is probable “ that a zone of 
broad-headed people may still be traced southwards 
from the region of the Western Punjab, in which we lose 
sight of the Scythians, right through the Deccan till it 
attains its furthest extension among -the Coorgs Is it not 
eonceivable, that this may maik the track of the Scythians 
who first occupied the great grazing country of the Wes- 
tern Punjab and then, pressed upon by later invaders and 

1 rny paper on Flie History of the Huns Journal of 

the B B Royal Asiatic Sovvety Vide niy A siatic Pspers, Part ll, 

B rbid p 68 0 ~ RSsley’n “ People of India,'' p 68' 
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finding llicir progress oaslwai'd blocked liy llio Indo-Aryniis, 
turned towards the south mingled with the Dravidian 
Iiopulation and became tlie ancestor of the ]\Iarnlhas?’ ’ 
(<7/ The ])iiysical t^I)c of the MaraUias, (h) arguments 
dcinod fiom l.inguagc and icligion, (r) their w'ldc laiigiug 
Jurats, (rf) then guciilla methods of waifaie ole , go to help 
tins view ' 



k 6n MA.TI1NG SlilASONS 

AMONG MEN ' 

A iec3ut work of some AnHiropological inteicbt, 
entitled “ The Family ” by Dr. Mullei- 
Introduction Lyer, translated by F W Stella Browne, 
(1911), has suggested to me the subject 
of this biief note The writer discusses the questions * 

1 “Whethei human beings weie oiigin^lly tribal or 
familial in their customs? Did they live in sepaiate 
couples and families, or, like many of the highei ammals 
(elephants, deer, wolves) in herds or packs ? ” 

2 “Assuming the e\istence of the prehistoiic human 
herd, pack or horde, wore the sexual lelationships and the 
parental lelationships within the horde monogamous or pi o- 
miscuous ? 

The writei has given us arguments, both against, and 
in favour of, the theory, that human beings are social and 
not tribal The question is not still decided, one way or 
another, by scholars On this question, mostly depends the 
question, whether among primitive men, theie was mono- 
gamy or promiscuous sexual intercourse If early human 
beings were moie social and less tubal, then the probability 
IS that they were monogamous 

Referring to natural inclination, our authoi says, that 
“ the sexual impulse in human beings is polygamous or 


1 Tina paper waa read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on the 18th NoVenher 1931 and printed in Joarnal Noi 8, 
Vol XIV, pp, 962-968 

2 P. 35 
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ratHer ^ e , that it is attracted liy novelty and 

change” But he adds “ Scioucc has also the ihiUj of/louhl, 
where doubt is intellectually possible and permissible. 
Certain modem authorities have followed this duty oT 
doubt by stating that humanity is by nature mono- 
gamous 

Oui author, while advahcing “ arguments in favour of 
polygamous or varietist theory ”, thus speaks on tlio 
question of this brief note — “ Various authorities liave 
attempted to prove that, like most other mammalian species, 
primitive or pre-historic mankind had a special mating 
season (so called time of rut or heat in the animal vforW) 
and that therefore in the earliest times, sexual congrea, 
(contact) can only have occurred at certain deiinitc times of 
the year. Even to-day there are some savage tnbCi, it la 
said, among whom a mating season is as unmistakalile a 
among the red deer and other animals Even among 
civilmed races, births do not occur regularly and evenly all 
thiough the year, but statistics show a distinct increase in 
February and ilareh, proving that the sexual impubje, 
and/or liahihty to conception, is higher, t in ila/ and June, 
And these maxima of births and conceptions irc -probably 
nothing but the remains of the primitive pairing ;C-a' on 
of OUT ancestoK, at least this ls the most oh", ion, explana' 
tion ” (pp 45-46) 

In this connection. I beg to draw attention to my 
paper, “.Sex in Birth and Sex afcei Deatn”, read before 
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this Society, on 2Snd February 1916 ^ Tliere, I have 
given tv/o following tables of birth — 

1 Table, showing the total number of Iwe Births, 
registered m the City of Bombay, during the 
period of 5 years from 1909 to 1913, airangcd 
by mouths 

2 A similar table for 7 years from 1909 to 1915 of 
the Paisi Lying in-Hospital conducted by Di 
Sir Tcmulji Bhicaji Nariman 

The conclusion which I have diawn in my above paper 
is this The months that aie healthy, when people feel 
stionger and when they have groatei ‘ sexual activity ’ are 
the months when there are larger numbers of conception, 
and, consequently, there are larger numbeis of births in 
the corresponding periods, nine months after the months of 
tonception ” “ I have showed therein that the ancient 
Iranian behefs as given in the Pahlavi Bundahesh in- 
directly supports this view 

According to the aveiage of 5 years of oUr city’s 
statistics, kindly given to me by our Municipality, October 
to January are the months of a larger number of births 
So January to April, our winter months, are the months ol 
sexual activity and conception. Accoiding to the 
hguies of Sir Tehmulgi’s Ljung-in Hospital, the months of 
a laiger number of births are from August to January, and 
so, the months of “ sexual activity ” and conception are 
November to April® The- general deduction that can be 


1 ' Vide Jonr Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, 
No 7, pp 548-'i64 Vide m 3 “Anthropological Papers”, Part II, 
pp 201-217. 

2 Vide Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol X, 
No. 7, p 560, Hide my “ Anthropilo^iicul Papers,” Part II, p 217 

3 Vide my previous paper op cit. for the figures. 
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drawn is that the healthier months of the year are the 
months of sexual activity ^ 

f 

I heg to give below a Table of Statistics kindly 
supplied at my request in September 1931, by the Munici- 
pal Health Officer of our city, giving the number of 
deaths in the different months for the five years— 1909 to 
1913 — the same years for which I had the birth statistics 
The average in black figutes in the last column is calculated 
by me 

Table of Deaths in Bombay from 1909 to 1913 A D 


Months 

1909 

1910 

1011 

1912 

1913 

A verage of 






5 years 

January 

2,701 

2,727 

3,060 

3,260 

2,683 

2,886 2 

Pebruai y 

2,910 

2,815 

3,355 

2,956 

2,441 

2,895 4 

March 

4,461 

3,718 

3,947 

3,541 

3,074 

3 748 2 

April 

4,613 

3,638 

1,105 

3,948 

3,535 

3,967 8 

May 

3,384 

3,358 

3,288 

3 524 

3,459 

3,402 6 

June 

2,143 

2 500 

2,105 

3,970 

2,274 

2,598 4 

July 

2,293 

3.063 

2 406 

3,333 

2,327 

2,684 4 

August 

2,613 

2,817 

2,404 

3 380 

2 464 

2,735 6 

September 

2,500 

2,511 

2,363 

2 921 

2,305 

2,520 

October 

2,368 

2,556 

2 494 

2 726 

2,418 

2,572 2 

November 

2,417 

2,468 

2 409 

2,650 

2 378 

2,464 4 

December 

2,475 

2 762 

025 

2,746 

2,448 

2.691 2 

Males 

19,856 

19,371 

19,526 

21 329 

17,794 


Females 

15,023 

15 562 

15 435 

17,625 

14,012 


Persons 

34,878 

34,933 

34,961 

38,954 

31,806 



I give below the average of Deaths and Births durin g 
two periods of the year (I) one from November to Apul, 
the months which are roughly and ordinanlv spoken of as 


1 I liave shown in my above paper that the chance of a cfiild 
being born male or female, depends upon the male or female being 
healthier and stronger at the time of conception 
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O’ 

our cold season months and (II) another from May to 
October, the months which are ordinanly spohen of as hot 
months. 


1—Gold Months 


iMonths 

Deaths 

Births 

November 

2,464 4 

1 975 8 

December 

2,691 2 

2,008 2 

January 

2,886 2 

1,829 2 

Fehruaiy 

2,895 4 

1,576 4 

March 

3,748 2 

1,622 

!> 

3,967 8 

1,490 

Total 

18,653 2 

10,501 6 

Average of Deaths 

Average of Births 

pel month for tliese 

per month for these 

6 months (18,653 2 — 

6 months (10,501 6- 

6 = ) 3,108 5 


6=) 1,750 2 

U—Eot Months 


?Jonths 

Deaths 

Births 

May 

3,402 6 

1,457 8 

June 

2,598 4 

1,488 

July 

2,684 4 

1,614 8 

August 

2,735 6 

1,689 6 

September 

2,520 

1,744 2 

October 

2,512 2 

1,937 2 

Total 

16,453 2 

9,961 6 


Average of Deaths 
per month for these 
b hot months (16,453 2— 
6=) 2,742 2 


Average of Births 
per month foi these 
6 hot months (9,961 6 - 
6=) 1,660 2 
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We calculate fi-om these tables the following figures — 
Monthly Average of Deaths during the 6 cold 

months November to April . 3,108 5 

Monthly Average of Deaths dunng the 6 hot 

months May to October 2,742 2 

Monthly Average of ihs during the 6 cold 

months 1,7502 

Monthly Average of Births during the 6 hot 

months . 1,660 2 

From all these considerations the conclusion we come 
to os this that healthy months are the months for sexual 
activity and consequently for conception 

This conclusion indirectly supports the conclusion 
come to in my former paper that the birth of male or female 
children depends upon the strength of the parent— male or 
female— at the time of conception 

1 think we can draw the following infeiences from 
these averages - — 

1. The six hot months in Bombay — from May to 
October — aie more healthy than the cold months fiom Nov- 
embei to April 

2 The conceptions which take place m each of ths 
six hot healthy months are expected to fructify and 
bear fruit in the birth of children at the end lOf rfrs 
months in the corresponding months of the next six ecli 
months, and the conceptions which take place in ezd of 
the SIX cold months are expected to fructify and to 
fruit in the birth of children at the end of nine ninths 
in the corresponding months of the next six hot 

Thus we determine the following figures : — 

(a) The conception in the hot healthy morlhs bear 
fruit in the cold months at the average of 1.750 
biiths per month 

<&) The conception in the cold less montsis 

beai f 1 uit in the hot month at tbesr^se of 1.655- 
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?^]m8, there are more conceptions m the hot healthy 
months than tliose m the cold months. 

Of course one cannot infer from this that noiv-a daj s 
there IS a particular bi-eeding season for men Modem 
'man has much changed from his progenitors of hundreds 
of thousahds of years But the figures at least suggest that 
theieisaraore fiuitful season and a less fruitful season 
The hot months gi\c more conception-giving energy than 
the cold months 

To be fair to my subject I must say that the figures of 
Di Sir Tehmulji Bhikhaji Nariman’s Pai-si Lying in 
Hospital, as given by me in ray above referred to paper 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol X, 
No 7, pp 563-4, my “ Anthropological Papers, ” Part If, 
pp 217) do not support the conclusion I have arrived at 
above Accoiding to this Hospital’s figures, the figures 
arrived at for the above sets of six months are as follows — 
The monthly average number of births for the hot six 
months comes to (351 — 6 = ) 58 5 and that foi the cold six 
-months comes to (529 3-6=) 54 8 According to the 
Parsi Hospital, the best six months of the years for the 
Parsi community foi a higher aveiago of birtlis aie the 
SIX months fiom August to January Thus the best heal- 
thy raontlts for conception aie from Pebiuary to July 

I beg to request the members of this Society to kindly 
bear this in mind that this paper comes not from an expert 
on the subject or from a statistician I have taken the 
bberty of submitting a few thoughts suggested fiom what 
has been said by the above book of Mr Mfillei-Lyer and in 
connection with the study of the view faken by the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh that the birth of a ehild bemg male or female 
depends upon the health of one of the parties, the male 
or female being more healthy than the other at the time of 
conception. ' 



COMMEMORATION OP THE KAININS* OR 
MAIDENS IN THE AVESTA' 


Mr Kalipada Mitra’s paper entitled “ About Buddhist 
Nuns,” (“Indian Antiquary,” Vol. LI, p 225 fi), has 
suggested to me the sub 3 ect of this brief note Mr Mitra ’s 
paper, and the preceding paper of Mr Lakshman Eao 
which it criticizes, and other writings show that in ancient 
India there existed both a class of married women and a 
class of unmarried women or maidens, who were poetesses 
and seers, and who, by dedicating their lives to public good, 
formed as ir were a class of public benefactresses Among 
these, those belonging to the latter class, viz , the maidens, 
were spoken of as hhikMiums, samams and pahhaijitas. 

What was the case in ancient Iran ? Asceticism had 
no place in the religious and social circles of Iran , but 
still there were public benefactresses, both married and 
unmarried, whose names have been commemorated in the 
long list of the calendar of Iranian saints The Far- 
vat din YasTit (Yt XIII) treats of the Fravashis or 
Farohars, who stand fourth in the spiritual hierarchy of 
the Avesta Every man has a Fravashi of his own. 
These Fravashis are, like the Pitris of the Hindus, as it 
weie, the deified souls of the dead Thus, the Farvardin 
Yasht, which speaks of the Fravashis of the dead, 
enumerates the names of the departed worthies of Iran 
who had served their country well This part is, as Prof. 
Darmesteter says, “ like a Homer’s catalogue of Maz- 
deism ” It contains as it were a calendar of all Iranian 
saints In this Yasht we also find at the end names of 

1 This brief paper was contributed to the “ Indian Antiquary,’* 
Vol LL 
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women who had served their country well and were 
sanctified or canonized In this list of women, at first, we 
find the names 'of married women, and then those of 
Tcaimns or maidens Two sections of the Yasht (ss 141 
and 142) contain names of nine Icaimns or maidens who 
were sanctified or canonized for good deeds. The follow- 
ing formula illustrates the way in which these worthy 
maidens are commemorated 

“Kainyao vadhuto ashaonyfio fravashim yazamaide,” 
»e. We commemorate (or/ invoke) the fravashz of the 
holy maid Vadhut. 

Unfortunately, we are not in a position to find from 
the extant literature what her worthy deeds were, for 
which her fravashi was sanctified 

As to the penod to which these names belong, we 
may say that they all belong to the pre-Parthian penod 
of the Persian rulmg dynasties The calendar seems to 
have been generally closed with the invasion ot Alex- 
ander A few names are here and there identified with 
some known Parthian names The name Gadtama 
is identified by some with ^that of the founder of 
the Buddhist religion Some take this Ga6tama to be one 
of the Eishis Some scholars like Spiegel and Geldner 
take the word to be a common noun and not a proper 
noun However, in all the circumstances, we can safely 
say that unmarried women or maidens were, like men, 
canonized or sanctified in olden times in Persia for their 
pious and charitable deeds 



A NOTE ON THE SHALIMAE GAKDEN 
OF KASHMIE.' 


I have read with some interest Mr P P Sinvardhan’s 
Note on the Shalimar Gardens, in the Maha-Bodhi of July 
1931 The author rightly says that the Kashmir gardens — 
Shalimar, Nishat and Nasim — were built, not by Buddhist 
Kings but by Moghul Emperors Persia is said to be, as it 
were, the cradle of gaidens, and so, the Moghul Emperors, 
coming from the direction of that country, introduced a 
special kind of gardening in India, especially in Kashmir, 
where Nature helped them Mr Witt, in his “ Eetreat of 
fhe Ten Thousand,” says “This charming pursmt (of 
gardening) had been raised almost to the rank of religious 
duty by Zoroaster, the founder of the Persian religion, 
who had taught his disciples that, when occupied in the 
planting and tending of trees useful to man, they were 
engaged in a good action well pleasing to God 

Sir E Younghusband himself says “ The Moghuls 
certamly understood such matters They were quite right 
in selecting trees of formal growth and plantmg them on 
geometrical lines, the essence of a good garden being that 
it should form a pleasing intermediate step between the 
free treatment which Nature lavishes on hdls and plains, 
fields and forests, and that necessarily artificial object a 
building made by the hand of man ’ 

e 

I think that the Kashmir gardens, though small in 


1 This paper was printed m “ The Maha Bodhi ’’ (Journal of the 
Waha-Bodhi Society), VoL XXXIX, No 10, October 1931 

2 “ The Retreat of the Ten Thousand’’ by Prof 0 Witt, trans* 
fated from the German by Pranois Younghusband (1891), p 17 

3 Kashmir by F Younghusband 
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Size, strike us and please us very much— much more than 
other clarger gardens, because they stand alone in the 
midst of grand beautiful nature, unaccompanied by large 
palatial buildings which could divert one’s attention 

I had the pleasure of visiting Kashmir three times 
(in 1695, 1916 and 1917), and I had also the pleasure of 
visitin g three times the celebrated Gardens of Versailles 
in Pans — once in 1889 and twice in 1925 It was the third 
visit, a long and leisurely visit on 2nd August 1925, 
when all the fountains were playing, that led me to con- 
clude, that the garden of Versailles, is a copy of the 
gardens of Kashmir, especially the Shalimar The 
Kashmir Shalimar garden is comparatively a smalL 
garden, which you can finish seemg m about quarter of 
an hour, but the Versailles garden is very extensive and 
will take more than 30 minutes to be seen well Dunng 
my previous visits, I had seen this garden principally 
from Its upper platform, but, during my last visit I de- 
' scended down the sloping gardens up to the very bottom, 
and a flash of thought struck me to say that it was a copy 
of the Moghul garden of Shalimar m Kashmir Prom 
the pomt of view of its size it was, as said above, a grand 
and splendid copy, but, from the pomt of view of its 
beauty at the lowest final stage, it was a poor copy 
The reason is this Kashmir has, at the bottom where the 
sloping garden ends, its lovely expanse of the beautiful 
Dal Lake Versailles garden has no such natural lake, 
and so, they have created an artificial lake, which, however 
well arranged, cannot stand comparison with the natural 
Dal Lake. 

Now, if the Versailles garden was a copy of the 
Kashmir garden, who must have suggested the design of 
the origmal to the French gardeners ? I think, it was the 
French M. Benner (1620-1688), who must have suggested 
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it He was a physician who lived in the 17th century, 
^ter travelling in several parts of the East, he’joined 
the Court of Aurangzeb in 1659, and remained there for 
about 12 years During this period, he served as a Court 
physician for 8 years Once, when Aurangzeb visited 
Kashmir, he accompanied Ins retinue, in the company of 
a nobleman, named Damshmand He thus speaks of the 
beauty of Kashmir' “ I am charmed with Kachemere. 
In truth, the kingdom surpa«;sed in beauty all that my 
warm imagination had anticipated It is probably un- 
equalled by any country of the same e\,tcnt It is not 
indeed without reason that the Moghuls called Kachemere 
the terrestrial paradise of the Indies Jehangir became 
so enamoured of this little kingdom as to make it a place 
of his favourite abode, and ho often declared that he 
would rather be deprived of any other province of his 
mighty empire than lose Kachemere ” Of the Dal Lake 
over which the Kashmir gardens stand, Bernier says that 
it “ 18 one of the most beautiful spots in the whole 
world Peihaps m the whole world, there is no comer 
so pleasant as the Dal Lake ” Sir F Younghusband says, 
that It IS “ a ]6wel among mountains ” 

Now, Bernier loft the Court of Aurangzeb in about 
1672 On returning to Pans, he is said to have published 
a book of his travels - As to Versailles it “ was little more 
than a village, with a hunting-lodge for the royal family, 
when Louis XIV, pleased with the situation, and desirous 
of residing out of Pans, created a splendid palace which 
from 1672 to 1690, was the residence of the kings of 
France So, the time of the erection of the Versailles 

1 Constable’s Oriental Miscellany of Original and Selected Publica- 
tions, Vol L Bernier Travels A.D 1658 1668 (1861), pp 400 401 

2 Beeton’s Dictionary of TJnivereal Information Volnme on 
Geography and Biography 

3 Ibid Vol IL 
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palace and of its garden a little afterwards, seems to tally 
with the time of Bernier’s return to Pans, and it is quite 
possible that Bernier, who was enamoured of the beauty 
of the Dal Lake of Kashmir and its gardens, may have 
influenced the laying out of the Versailles garden, accord- 
ing to the Kashmir garden 

I had the pleasure of sending to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
our then Grovemor of Bombay, for his kind acceptance, 
a copy of my Asiatic Papers, Part HI, in 1927, when he 
was travelling in Kashmir That book contains my paper 
on “ The Mogul Emperors at Kashmir ” While sending 
that book, I drew his attention to my above view, and 
I was much pleased to hear from him in reply, that his 
observation had led him to agree with my view In his 
letter, dated “ Governor’s Camp, Srinagar, 8th June 1927, 
he kindly wrote “ I fully agree with you, as I had 
already observed myself, and so had other members of 
my party, that the Shalimar Garden very much resembled 
the garden of Versailles I think this fact most undoubt- 
edly owes its origin to Bernier who travelled much in 
Kashmir ” 

The summer palace of Peter the Great, on the shore 
of the Baltic, at about an hour and a half’s sailing from 
Leningrad by river Nova, has a beautiful large garden It 
is generally said, and accepted as true, that Peter the Great 
of Russia, the aim of whose life was to raise his country 
of Russia, from what he thought to be its Asiatic level 
to European level, and who had, therefore, imitated and 
imported much from Europe, and among that from 
Erance, had taken the design of his Peterhofi garden 
from the Versailles garden I had the pleasure and 
honour of being kindly invited as a guest by the great 
Russian Academy of Sciences, when it celebrated the 
bicentenary of its foundation in September 1925 I have 
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thanked elsewhere, ere this, and I take this opportunity of 
thanking again, the Academy and the Russian Gk»vem- 
ment for the kind hospitality which I enjoyed at their 
hands When there, we, invited guests, scholars from all 
parts of the world, were, one day, taken to see the above 
palace and garden I then noticed at once, not only that 
the Peterhofi garden was a copy of the Versailles garden 
but that it was a copy on a very large scale The Shali- 
mar garden is very small compared to the Versailles 
garden and much smaller — ^like a child before its 
parents — compared to the Peterhofi garden Again, the 
PeterhoS garden can be taken to be a better and a more 
faithful copy of the Shalimar of Kashmir for one reason. 
The Shalimar garden of Kashmir had a beautiful large 
natural lake, the Dal Lake, at the base of its descending 
slope The Versailles garden, havmg nothing like that 
had to be supplied with a small artificial lake But in 
the case of the Russian Peterhofli garden, it had a large 
natural beautiful expanse of water in its Baltic Sea at its 
base You can take a hasty stroll in the Kashmir Shali- 
mar garden from one side to another m about 15 minutes 
at most In Versailles you will require about half an hour 
or so In peterhofi, you must have nearly an hour to go 
through all its parts and admire its beautiful play of 
water ^ 


1 For a brief account of my visit to the Peterhoff palace and 
garden, vide mV Gnjarati Book of Travels (Xettar No 55, pp 245-5G) 
For an accoont of my third visitto the Veraailles gardens, vtde th& 
same book. 



A GLIMPSE INTO THE niSTORY AND 
WORK OF THE OLD PARSEE PAN- 
CHATET, THE SANHEDRJM OF 
THE PARSEES OP BOMBAY 

I had the pleasure of -writinfr a hnof history of the 
Parsec Pauchayct from the late Mr. 
Introdnction 3 ]y; Edyardes’s Bombay Gazetteer 
I liad also the pleasure of ynting a 
brief historj' of the community in the paper on the 
Parsees in Mr E E Enthoven’s “ Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay ” (Vol III) Since then I had the pleasure of 
looking into the old records of the Parsco Panchayet of 
Bombay in order to write at the direction of the Trustees 
of the Parsee Panchayet of Bombay a History in Guja- 
rati of the Parsee Panchayet of Bombay, published 
in two Volumes m all (1009 + 4 + 38) 1051 pages 

The Panchayet, under one name or another, is a 
,, very old institution, not only of the 

^Vllat IS Pancha- ^ ^ c -r , 

yet ? Its Origin Parsi Community, not only of India, but 
of the whole world, especially the 
Aryan or Indo-Euiopean world A lecent writer puts 
before us a good idea of the growth of the institution 
He says “ The government of a country by the king and 
his council IS the natural outcome of the obedience paid 
by the common folk to the elders and the strong, in 
primitive ages The thinker and the athlete were held 
in high esteem for the help they rendered to the com- 
munity Almost all the political institutions " of the 
world had grown out of these first principles of societies 
The constitution of the country-moot, the town-moot, and 
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■fclie Witanage-moot,^ and tbe relationship of the English 
‘Parliament to them, nnfold the history of the “ ongm 
and growth of institntions in a general way.” 

Panchayet is an Indian word, originally meaning a 

The Panchayet. assembly of fivp (pancTi) 

Meaning of the persons Later on, this institution did 
Tunction^^^ remain confined to fite people Such 

institutions of five existed m the West 
also Sn F Pollock says — “ We are free to hold as a pious 
opinion that the Indian village council still known as 
■the five (Puncharjet) may go back to the same 

origin as our own leeve and four men, who flourished 
in Canada to this day Robuster faith might be needed 
to find m 01 e than accident in the number of / 7 ^e healths 
and five lawful men on Hoace’s estate 

The Indian Panchayets of various castes are forms 
of ongiual Village-Panc'iayets Wilson seems to explain 
correctly the functions of the caste Panchayets, when he 
says that Panchayet is “a native com t of arbitration 
consisting of five or more membeis chosen by the parties 
themselves or appointed by the Civil Officers of the 
Grovernment, for the determination of petty disputes 
among the people, especially in matters affecting the 
usages of caste or occupation” ^ 

1 " Witumge moot (S*’^ tcUittt, to tnou, ind gemoth, in assem- 
bly), liter illy siirnifies nn nssLinblv of wi‘=e men ind i as tb;; cace giren 
to the great national council or parlnmcnt imong onr Ang lo-S’-xon 
ancestors, co^8I^tlng of ttic nobles or cliiefs the la-c-;' iiid-noMers 
and the principal ecclesia«tic« The pouers o'' .LI- canncl vere 
very CTtensivc The idea of it nas preferred, srd 'trfc'eouentlv 
developed till it as«nnied the foni of our pre-ent pi*,>is:£ar Keeton’- 
Dictionari of TJiiiver'nl Information Scici ce and L e-ntnre, Vol IT 
page 1023) 

2 * Ancient Dokhan” by K Y S Aiye-, p. 212. 

8 Quoted in Maine’s Ancient La- Bi 1^95 nr r A 
Chap VI I I 

4 •' Onontal Language Glossa.’j c bv H. K. 
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The old Parsi Mord for an mstitution Jiko the Pancha- 

ThopADclm}etof Avcsta 'n'ord Haiijamana, 

tbo Pnraecs and whicli has latterly become Anjuman in 

the Persian The word comes from Avesta 

hanjam (Sans sfl7u cram) mean- 

ing “to go togethei,” 7e, an assembly where people 
meet together Dr Wilson* seems to have vers' properly 
spoken of the Pancbayet of tbo Parsecs as the Sanhed- 
rim of the Pnisces (a) This word is G-reek Synedrion, 
which in Its English \ersion is rendered as ‘council’ 
and, which also, coming from the Gr prefix ‘ Syn ’ (Sans 
sam, Avesta ban) meaning together, and from Greek 
word, meaning ‘a seat/ means, like the word hanjaman, 
an assembly nhcrc all sit together 

(b) The Sanhedrim, as referred to m the Old 
Testament,- is the gatbonag “into the Lord of 70 men of 
the elders of Israel,” and the Hanjamana oi jinjumana is 
a gathering, according to the Avesta of men selected by 
yimaKhsheta(Jamshed) at the direction of Ahura Mazda 
The Sanhedrim consisted of 70 members, but the number 
of the members of the Panchayet varied The Parsi 
Panchayet of Bombay at times consisted of 12 persons 
and at times of 18 Mrs Graham sajs that it was 13 at 
the time of her visit of Bombay (c) As Hanoamana 

1 'Ihe Parfii Keligion by Jolui Wilson p 71 n 

2 Numbers XII, 16 

1 Vondidad II, 21.22 

4 Mrs Graham’s “ Tourml of a Kesjdeuco in India,’’ p 41 Plie 
writfs ■ Jho Pnnchait of the Giitbrcs in Bombay coDSists of thirteen 
of the principal mcrcbants of the sect , these were chostii originally by 
the people, confir ned by^the l-Jovernincnt and have continued heredi- 
tary This little council decides all questions of property, subject, 
howfver, to an appeal to the Recorder’s Court , but an appeal seldom 
happens, as the Pnnchait is jealous of its authority and is consequertly 
cautious in Its decision'; It supenutends all mnrnnges and adoptions 
and inqnires into the state of every indivfdnal of the community, its 
( members would think themselves disgraced if any Pareee acre to re- 
ceive aBsistancc from a person of a different faith ’’ 
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(&) When there were questions or cases of more 
importance, they, aftei preliminary investigations and 
collection of information, placed the whole matter before 
the whole body of the Panohayet, which m this case was 
called samast^ Panchayet, i e , the whole Panchayet 

(c) If the whole body of the Panchayet thought, 
when they met, that the question or case must go before 
Anjuman, ? e , the community as a whole, they resolved 
to do so The An]uman or community's gatherings also 
were of two hinds They were spoken as Anjuman and 
samast (e c , the whole) Aniuman If the matters were 
not of very great importance they wore placed before the 
ordinary gatherings of the Anjuman, eg , at the 
Oothamna gatherings which weie a hind of communal 
gatherings In some oases, a word was sent round, e g , 
at some public places like the Fire-temples, that a parti- 
cular matter was to be considered at the Oothamna 
gathering, of such and such a person after the religious 
ceremony 

(d) In the case of questions oi matters of very 
great importance, they were placed before the Samast 
(whole) Anjuman In this case, a special crier was sent 
round in Parsi streets and to public places, to announce 
that a special meeting of the whole community was 
convened at such and such a place (mostly a Fire-temple), 
on such and such a day at such and such an hour 

The decisions pf such public meetings of the whole 
community were put down mostly there and then and 
signed not only by the elders present but also by most of 
the members present who chose to do so Some of the 
minutes of such meetings were signed by more than 
a hundred persons 

1 Prom Avesta hama, Sans. g[q’, P haroeh, </i whole. Cf. Eng, 
sum 
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The Panohayet’s manner of transacting business 
* reminds us of the manner in which the 

meTbod^of^^S*^ Assemblies of the Elders among the 
sacting BuBioess ancient Germans transacted their busi- 

tomc*^method German nations were divided 

into cantons presided over by courts or 
chiefs The cantons were divided into groups of hundreds 
which were districts contaimng hundred villages or town- 
ships The hundred was ruled over by a centenary oi 
companion elected by the people These centenaries or 
companions tried small cases and the courts tried great 
cases All these grades reminded a Parsee of their grades 
of administration in ancient Iran where a nmana-paitt 
(house lord) ruled over a nmhna (house), a vis- path (street 
lord) over a street, zantu-paiti (a village lord) over a 
\illage and a danghu-paiti (a country lord, king of the 
country) over a country or nation. 

But it is the method of transacting business that 
draws our special attention Tacitus says “ On afiairs 
of smaller moment, the chiefs consult, on those of greater 
importance the whole community , yet with this circum- 
stance, that what is referred to the decision of the people, 
IS firstly maturely discussed by the chiefs All 
this we find in the method of the old Parsee Panchayet. 
'Uhc members of the Panchayet, like the ancient German 
chiefs, “ maturely discussed” at first the questions they 
referred to the decision of the whole (samast) Anjuman, 
vhich, at times, u as also spoken of as moliti {le, large) 
Anjuman, in distinction from nalini (small) An]uman, 
ulnchvorethe gathering like those at the Oothamna 
ccremonj 

1 'lacituB, Clinp XI Dr Atkina’ translation of the Gtruianus of 
lacitui Vide m} paper “ Ihc Ancient Gernmnp, their History, lleli- 
j,Mon ifaniurK, and CuRtoins’’ (Jour Antbropoloj^ical bocitty of 
Coulay, \ ol X, pp ClGbSl Vtdi inj Anthropological Papers, 
I’lit 11, pji 2,>7 anil 272-3) 
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The mode of election did not neco'^snnly take place 
at a ‘jpccial meotme When n member 
The Mode of died and caused \acancv, i< ‘‘nas at 
rioction. Oothamna ceremon-s,’ that tho 

vacancy ya*? nencrally filled np This 
ceremonv, pencrnlly held at an adjominfr Firc-tcraple, 
T\as, and is ‘’till noy, a public funelion It is open to 
all members of the community, yho choo'-o to attend. 
There, at tho clo'^c of the coremonv, tho elder members 
of tho Paiiclmvet proposed before the a'-scmbly, tho 
name of the per‘-on to be elected and pi esented him y ith 
a shayl GeneralK, the members yere elected from 
the Icndinp families of the commujiit\ It y as poncrally 
a son of the deceased, yhoyas appointed If ho yas 
not capable, a brother of tho deceased or some other 
capable member of the family yas appointed Failinp a 
fittinR person in the family any other member of knoyn 
respectability and standing yas appointed Tho pathcr- 
inps of the An3uman mostK accepted thi' nominations 
placed bcfoio them by the lendinp members of the 
Panchayct 

Thouph tho Bombay Paisi Panchavet was a body 
of later pioytli, after the marriapo 
P'ft of Bombay to tho British by tho 
rnricli ivct’B ,lu Porlupiiesc, it pioy‘ in lulluenco yith 

riFcliution , 1 r 1 fTM 1 

tlie proytli of tho city JJiouph its 
rulinpsworo oiipinally intended for the Paiaisof Bombay, 
they, more or loss, came to bo adopted by the Paisees 
of other toynb also The mofnssd tonus soupht their 
advice and aid in \arious social and rohpious mat- 
ters They also soupht then aid in financial matters 
The lelicof this old practice wo see, even now, ydicn the 


1 For this coromonj, tide my Religious Coromemos and Cus- 
toms of tho Parsoes, pp 438 43 
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Pancliayet exorcised no 3 udicial funotion, in the practice 
of most of the mofussil An 3 umans, ■whicli entrust funds 
to tbo* Bombay Parsi Panchayot. Nearly 80 mofussil 
towns have tlioir funds entrusted to the Bombay Parsi 
Panchayot The funds non amount to nearly 60 lacs 

VftriouB fippelln- There wore various appellations 

wiuf connection with the Pancha- 

chtiyct yet 

(a) The head or the leading member of the body 
was known as Davar It is Persian dfidvar or davar 

and IS formed from Pahlavi dat6bar 
^e, “ an administrator of 3 Ustico’'. The very first Parsi 
Davar in Bombay was Banasi Lim3i The word was so 
used for the leader of the community in Surat about 300 
years ago^ 

Q)) A leading member of the Panchayet, who did 
the most important administrative work, y as also spoken 

of as Sardar t e , Chief 

(c) The members of the Panchayet were also spoken 
of as chogla (^PU-il) It is a Marathi woid meaning a head- 
man - The word is derived by some fiom Chaulcal, 

z e , four members of good families 

(d) Latterly, the members of the Panchayet are 

spoken of as alcahars a word which is plural of afc&cr?v 

i e , a great man 


1 Vide Rustem Peshotan’s Virftf nflmeb m manuscript 

2 Ftde Wilson’s " Oriental Language Glossary of Terms ’ The 

second officer of a Maratha village, an asaistant of the headman or 
Patel , he holds his office by hereditary tenure Tide my Gujarati 
Jlistory of the Parsee Panohayet, Yol I, p 24 Dr Ketkar’s Marathi 
Encyclopaedia 5m) 
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Three kinds of 
■work of the old 
Panohayet. 


( 1 ) 

work 


Legislative 


The work of the old Parsi Panoha- 
yet was of three kinds —(1) Legcslative, 
(2) Judicial and (3) Administrative. 

The first, i e , the Legislative, was done by the Samast, 
t e , the whole, An]uman at a Fire-temple 
The rules and regulations spoken of as 
bando-basts(*^J-^), lit what bound all, 
were, of course, framed, at first, by the Panchayet, but to 
be valid, they had to be approved by the whole community 
at a public meeting Copies of these were at first distri- 
buted among, or shown to, the people, especially to other 
elders and to those who asked for them 

The most prominent instance of such bandobasts, 
framed and adopted, were those of 18th 
October 1823 adopted by the whole 
(samast) Anjuman, at a public meeting, 
held at the Atash Behram (Fire-temple of the first grade) 
of Dadisheth, The procedure adopted was as follows — 


A typical 
stance 


in- 


(а) In 182021 Jamsetjee BomonDi Wadia and other 

members of the Panchayet framed the bandobasts, which 
were also spoken of as ‘reglations’ English regula- 

tions) 

(б) They, at first, got 116 copies presented and cir- 
culated for information, gmng 8 months’ notice to the 
public to send m suggestions or amendments 

(c) A public meeting of the whole community 
(Samast Anjuman) was then convened on 8th October 1823 
for the adoption of the regulations re-framed after attend- 
ing to the suggestions received by the time 

id) The whole Anjuman, at this meeting, suggested 
some changes, and thereupon, the whole Panchayet (Sa- 
mast Panchayet)^ met in the house of Hormusji Bomonji 

1 In this connection, the reader must remember the successive 
stages of the work of the Panchayet stated above They were (1) 
Panchayet, (2) Samast Panchayet, (3) Anjnman and (4) Samast 
Anjnman 
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Wadia, on 16th October 1823, to reconsider the regula- 
tions ih the light of the suggestions made by the whole 
Anjuman. 

(e) A public meeting of the Samast Anjuman finally 
met on 18th October 1823 to adopt the regulations, finally 
settled It was further resolved that those who disobeyed 
the regulations so adopted by the whole commumty 
were liable to pumshment, as directed by the Samast 
Panchayet or the Samast Anjuman. The proceedmgs 
of this meeting were signed by the leader, as Jehangir 
Pram]! Davar, and by other 95 leading members of the 
community 


The object of these regulations was to put a stop to, 
and regulate, excessive funeral and mar- 
tS* Natare^^d ^lage expenses, which seem to have 

Object of the unduly increased at the time There 
Regulations « 

were 47 regulations m all — 19 for fune- 
ral expenses and 28 for marriage and other expenses. 
These regulations present an excellent group of materials 
for a student of Cultural Anthropology m the matter of 
[ social customs and manners among the Parsis The 
following matters indicate the nature and scope of 
marriage regulations — 


(1) The age of the girl for being betrothed (namzad, 
lit named with the husband) 

(2) A limit set upon the number of days for th© 
musicians (nagfirchi and tasfi,w4la) to be called 


(3) To fix the cost of the present of ornaments to be 
given to a daughter-in-law on the occasion of the Adarni* 
(betrothal) The amount suggested was Es 6 

(4) The amount to be given by a father to his 
daughter on the day of betrothal The amount suggest- 


1 Vide my “ Rebgioas CeremoniBS and Oustoms,” p 19 
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ed was one rupee The other repfuJatfons about the 
^tlier occasions relating to marrjago, wore of similar 
nature 

It seems that, at the above public meeting of the 
Tvhole Anjuman on 18th October 1828, only the death 
regulations were finally adopted Those in relation to 
-marriage were provisionally framed and circulated, but 
not finally framed and adopted. 

These social regulations, framed more than 100 
years ago, have drawn the approoiAtJon 
and praise of later great thinkers. 
,gnlationB. Pqj, example, the late Mr. M&nookji 

Cursetjee, in his letters, headed “The 
Parsee Punchayet” under the nom-de-plume of “Q in the 
Comer,” addressed to the Bombay Times in J84<}-d5, 
while tracing the causes of the fall of the infiuence 
•of the Parsi Panchayet, appreciates their efforts m 
the matter of these social regulations. I/atcr on, the 
late Mr. Khursetji Eustomji Gama, though not approving 
-of the procedure of the election of memhetr, appreciated 
their eftorts in framing these resolutions, a copy of rdiieh 
he got published in 1869. 

HL ThsAdmj- The a^lmmistrati .0 work of the Pan- 
-'Wet v/a. in vnnons 

1 They looked affcr the public property of -he 
eommunity, such a-s To.verp of .S’leree 
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Source* of Tn- 
Como ton the Pan 
ebayot 


The following were the fioarces of 
the income of the Panchavet for ad- 
ramisfcraiivo expenses — 


1 Public feasts of the whole communitj These 
feasts are generally given now-a days on the occasions 
of the Gahambars or seasonal festival occasions But 
in the first hall of the last century, tlie nch gave snch 
communal feasts even on marriage and such other 
occasions In 1791 the fee charged for such a feast on 
a marriage occasion was Rs 11 The fee for a Gfi.hambar 
feast was Rs 6 


2 Marriage Fees Before the introduction of the 
Pareee Marriage Act of 1865, the Panchayet registered 
marriages. They charged Rs 8 to the bndegroom and 
Re. 1*8 to the bride for such registration. 


3 Gifts in charity especially on the occasions of 
the Oothamnft, the 3rd day ceremony of the dead 

4 Income of their land round the Towers of Silence. 

6 Fines to persons who broke the rules and regula- 
tions The excommunicated, when they were readmitted, 
paid certain fees 

All the members of the Panchayet signed the pro- 
ceedmgs A particular mode of signing 
of Signing the ih that, at times, the son signed in the 

nuhis name of his father, though the father 

was dead. That was considered to be a 
way of honouring the dead father ^ It seems that some 
time, a grown up intelligent son attended the Panchayet 
meeting, in the absence of the father and even signed 

1 [h d p 110 

2 Vtde my Gujarati Hwtory of tho Parsi Panchayet, pp 56-7, 
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■the proceedings An instance of that kind, is found m 
dhe case of the -well-known Dastur and authorf Mullat 
JFeeroze, who attended the meetings on behalf of his 
father, Dastur Kaus, and signed in Persian as ‘ mm tarfe 
abiye”, ^e , on behalf of my father 

The origmal signatures of some members of the 
■panchayet of the 18th century can still bo seen in the 
old records of the Panchayet ^ 

jVTr W jMorland, on the authority of several old 
travellers, thus sums up the position of 
■:^rriB^°in*^°Tnam Parsis before, or at the time of, 

before and af or death of Akbar (1512-1605) “ The 

about the time of . _ i 

Akbar position ot Parsis IS not altogether clear 

Terry, "wnting of his expenence about 
1616, says that “ their position is for the generality all 
kinds of husbandry” Mundy,^ a little later, speaks 
of them as cultivating palm trees, and Monserrate® 
was unable to distinguish them from the rest of the 
crowd of what he calls heathens, meaning, I take 
it, the ordinary Hindu population of the country round 
Naosan in which they were at that time settled; 
on the other hand, in Thevenot’s^ time, they were 
conspicuous figures in Surat, essentially a commer- 
cial city , while in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Grarcia de Orta® knew some of them as traders in Cambay 
and Bassem and noted that they were regarded as Jews 
by the Portuguese Apparently, therefore, they were at 
this period passing from the pursuits of agnculture to 
the commercial career in which they have since achieved 


1 fbtcL p 57 

2 1632 3 1682 4 1660 5 IJSf. 
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BUoli remarkable success (India at the death of Akbar, 
by W ^ Morland, p 23) 


We gather that the members of the first regularly 
formed Panohayet, founded in the early 

th^?8t^rog^uTarr/ Century, were 10 m 

formed Panohayet number Am ong these we find the 

following names — 


1. Bana]! Limj! (died 30-7-1734), the founder of the 
Banaji Pire-temple, who was the Bavar of the 
community. 


2 Ji]ibhai Jamshed]! Modi (died 10-4-1730), a descen- 
dant of the founder of the Modi Tower of Silence 

8-5. Fram]! and Boman 3 i and Nowro 3 i (died 13-4-1738),^ 
sons of the well-known Eustam Manock, the broker 
of the English, Portuguese and Dutch Factories at 
Surat They had to come and live in Bombay for 
some time, owing to difierences with the English 
Factories ^ 

6 Eu 8 tom 3 i Dorab]! Patel (died 12-4-1763), a descendant 
of the first Parsi who settled m Bombay when it 
was in the hands of the Portuguese 


In 1787 the Government, owing to dissensions be- 
tween the clergy and the laity, interfered and settled 
matters and appointed a Panchayet of 12 persons The 
number of members varied from time to time At one 
time, in 1792, the number was 25 ” 

Wo find following particulars about the Panchayet 
from early times to 19th February 1772 — 

1 Vxdc iny paper on “ UuBtnm Mnnock,” Journal, B B Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol "VI, Aow Senes, pp 1220 Fide my “ Asiatic; 
Papera," Part IV, pp lOl 310, 

£ Vxdc my “ History of the Parsi Panchayet," p 50 
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Cafsten Niebuhr, -who had come to Bombay in 1763, 

Parsis in Bombay “ at Bombay, at 

in the end of the Surat and in the vicinity of these cities 
18 th century ^ colony of ancient Persians” ^ 

Mr James Forbes, who had come to India in 1766, 
says — “Active and industrious, they applied themselves 
to domestic and foreign commerce , and many of the 
principal merchants and owners of ships at Bombay and 
Surat, are Parsees others learned the mechanic arts, 
and engaged in the varied manufactures of the loom, the 
best carpenters and shipwrights in India are of this tribe. 
Their number at Bombay is considerable, and at Surat 
they amount m twenty thousand families hitherto they 
have not attempted to establish a government of their 
own, and an unfortunate schism- in their religious tenets 
has divided them into two separate factions 

Though, as said above, the foundation of the Eecord- 

er’s Court led to the determination of the 

Courts of Justice, influence of the Parsi Panchayet in 
BeekiDg the help 

of the Panchayet social matters, that Court and other 
courts sought the advice and uush of the 
Panchayet There were a number oE cases in which the 
Court of Justice sought such help 


During the first half of the last century, and even 
before that, the Panchayet had a long- 
t^veShe^Paucha- Standing dispute With the clergy The 
yet and the Clergy clergy like the Brahmins took the daugh- 
mamages ^ ters of the laity, in marriage, but did not 

give theirs to the laity The Panchayet 


1 Carsten Niebuhr (A general collection of the best and most 
interesting Voyages), by John Pinkerton (1811;, Vol 10, p 220 

2 The schism ivas that between the Eadmis and Shehensbais 
in the matter of the calendar 

3 Oriental Memoirs by James Forbes, 2nd Edition, Vol I, p 79 
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and the whole An3uman, among whom the laity formed 
the greater part, resolved that when the clergy refused 
to give their daughters in marriage to the laity, the 
latter shall not give their daughters to them, t e , there 
should he no inter-marriages between the clergy and the 
laity Those who did not observe this regulation were 
to be excommunicated This resolution led to long dis- 
putes, the matter of which even went before the Govern- 
ment which appointed a committee of civil officers to look 
into the matter. The committee decided in favour of the 
laity, but the matter did not end there Disputes often 
set in and there were several excommunications As often 
said “ Time is the great innovator, ’ and now-a-days the 
restriction has passed away, though there is a lurking 
liking among the clergy that, as far as possible, they 
may have sons-in-law of the clergy class 

The following are the dates of 
some of the early events of the history 
of^e Panohayet of the Parsis after their first arrival to 
Bombay — 

The first Parsi, Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel, 
arrived in Bombay 

Bombay passed into the hands of the British 
With this event began many arrivals 
from Surat 

In the building of the fortifications by the 
Bntish, a Parsi, EZharshedni PochaDee 
Pandey, had an important contract 

The first Parsi Tower of Silence, the ModiT 
Tower, was built at about this time. 
The first Pire-temple was also built 
'at this time 

It seems that when a Pire-temple and a Tower of 


m Bombay 

1640 AC 
1662 „ 

1667 „ 


1673 
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■Silence wore founded in 1673, there mtist he a good 
number of Parsis at the time, and so, there mus3 have 
arisen the necessity of founding a body like the Pancha- 
•yet which existed in Snrat from which most of the 
Parsis came Other circumstances show that it was in 
this year, t e , 1673, the Panchayet was formed, though in 
a preliminary crude form 

In 1723 a second temple, the Banap Pire-temple was 
formed In this year Boman]! and Framji, the sons of 
Pustom Manock, who were leading Parsis of Surat, 
came to Bombay and settled for some time In this year, 
the Panchayet seems to have been constituted on better 
principles with the advice of these leading Parsis of 
Surat 


The Nature of 
the Cases decided 
by the Panchayet 


The following list gives us an idea 
of the subjects decided, among others, 
by the Panchayet — 


1 Cases of marrying second wives or husbands without 

the permission of the Panchayet. In special cases, 
the Panchayet permitted, after inquiring, second 
marriages on some valid grounds 

2 Divorce on valid grounds 

3 Maintenance of wives deserted by husbands on grounds 

that were not valid 


Circumstances un- Divorce was permitted, among 

4^ Others, under following circumstances — 


1. The adultery of the wife 

2 The impotency of the husband. 

3 An unusually long absence of the husband The 

period of absence generally accepted was that of 
10 years. 
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The barrenness of the wife was the proper excuse 


0 

PermiBBion grant- 
ed for a second 
Wife on account of 
the barrenness of 
the first wife 


for the husband to marry a second wife» 
Where a husband prayed for permission, 
for a second marriage under this circum- 
stance, after due mquines and proper pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the first 


wife, permission for marrymg a second wife was givem 
At times, the first wives themselves, findmg, that, by 


nature, they could not conceive of their own accord, per- 
mitted their husbands to have second wives. When the 


matters came before the Panchayet, they became con- 
senting parties It was obligatory on the husbands to 
mamtain their wives and treat them with all respect and 
regard The first wives contmued to remain in the 
house and managed all household afiairs as before, the 


second wives living with them, as if they were their daugh- 
ters In some cases the first wives themselves searched 


for the second wives and they looked for such as would 
live peacefully with them They personally took part 
m all the marriage ceremomes and festivities which were 
usual m such cases 


The small body of the Panchayet decided social cases 

of the common type The Davar, or a 
Judicial Work , , , , r .-l 

of the Panchayet particular person appointed for the 

purpose, at first looked into the oases 
brought before him He made all necessary inquiries If 
it Was an ordinary case that can be summarily decided^ 
on the strength of usual practice and former precedents- 
he did so. If it was of some importance and required 
fresh consideration he reserved it for consideration before 
the whole body of the Samast Panchayet When a 
number of cases of that kind accumulated he called a- 
meetmg where the parties were invited with their 
witnesses and papers The members present then heard 
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and decided tlie cases We find from old Panpliayet 
records, that, at times, they had long sittmgs where they 
decided a nnmher of cases 


A Case of Dis 
eentments 


We saw above that at one time the clergy, well- 
nigh as a body, dissented from the rul- 
ings of the Panchayet, m which matter 
they were, at times, led by the members 
of the Seth family, founded by Eustam Manock At one 
time, a member of the laity, Mnncherji Merwanji Now- 
roji, dissented from, and protested against, the rules and 
regulations regulatmg the funeral and marriage expenses 
adopted by the whole (Samast) Anjuman at its meetmg 
of 18th October 1823 He dissented m a letter written to 
the Bombay Samflchar of 1st November 1823 The Pan- 
ohayet replied m the Bombay Samachar of 3rd November 
1823 saying that his accusations against the Panchayet 
were wrong and harmful and that they intended to take 
proceedings against him He, in his second letter of loth 
November 1823, apologised, saying, that his expressions 
ongmated from complete ignorance of the ancient Eules 
and Eegulations of the Panchayet ^ 

There were occasional instances of disobedience to 
the rules and regulations framed by the 

p a nTh^a yet *^to Panchayet tor the good of the commu- 
B t r e n gthen its riity So, they tried to strengthen their 
authority authority with the help of Government 

In 1818, some influential members of the Panchayet, who 
had friends and sympathisers m the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company in England, mdmdually 
wrote to these friends So, in December 1818, when Sir 
Evan Napier was the Governor of Bombay, the Directors 
wrote to the Government of Bombay asking them to 
1 Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsi Panchayet, I, pp 68- 
69, for the letter 
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strengthen the authority of the Panchayet in social 
matters relating to the good of the community. As 
ITapier was about to leave for England, the matter was 
left to his successor, the Hon Mountstuart Elphm- 
stone Elphinstone and his council did not recommend 
s-uy step for the increase of the authority of the Pan- 
chayet for two reasons (a) A class of newly made rich 
men had grown m the community, who were not inclined 
-to respect the authority of the Panchayet and liked to act 
as they liked, (6) Now, as a Supreme Court was establish- 
-ed in Bombay, there was no such necessity to increase 
the authority of the Panchayet. The following extract^ 
from a later despatch seems to explain the position — 

“ The Court of Directors expressed an anxiety to 
restore the power formerly exercised by the higher classes 
of Parsees over their inferiors, by means of their Pan- 
chayets It was found impracticable Indirect influence, 
moral estimation, and long habits of voluntary acquiesc- 
ence in the will of others, when once interrupted, were 
not easily restored, and least of all by positive institu- 
tions The difficulty arose out of the increase of the 
tribe, the numbers now possessed of wealth, their inde- 
pendent turn of mind, and from the want of a good un- 
derstanding among the leading families It would be 
difficult also to enact an unexceptionable body of 
regulations for the conduct of the Panohayets, and unless 
that were done there would be food for interminable 
law suits The second class of rich Parsees wish to live 
and expend their money as they please, without troubling 

1 Extract of a letter from Francis Warden, Esq , formerly 
Member of Council at Bombay, in reply to T H W Villers, Esq , 
dated, Bryanstone Square, 30th April 1832, for the information of the 
Eight Ilonourable the Commissioners for the Affairs of India (Kho- 
laseh Panchayet of the let Sir Jamsetjoo Jejeebhoy, pp 241-43), 5Iy 
Parsi Panchayet Gujarati History, p 163 
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Or being troubled by Pancbayets Tbe Recorder’s Court 
Teas, on its institution, tbeir favourite Pancbayet ^’he 
spirit that would have made them submit in preference to 
their own heads of caste, when they were a humble body 
struggling for existence, was gone, and could not be 
revived Among a nch and numerous people, who have 
lost their habits of personal attachment and obedience, 
law must complete the submission which opinions and 
habits no longer command The schism^ among the 
Parsis at Surat was of a still more violent character ” 

Prom this long extract, we gather the following 
reasons, why Government declined to strengthen the 
power of the Pancbayet These may be taken as the 
reasons for the fall of the influence of the old Pan— 
chayet — 

(1) The increase in the community on the whole, and 
especially, that m the number of rich men, who wanted 
to spend their money as they liked 

(2) The independent turn of mind of the newer 
generation 

(3) "Want of good understandmg among the lead- 
ing families 

(4:) The difficulty of enacting an unexceptionable 
body of regulators for the conduct of the Pancbayet. 

(6) The foundation of the new Eecorder’s Court 
which began to be the favourite Pancbayet of some, 

Mr. "Warden refers to a want of good understanding 
among the leading families as one of the 
The Want of good causes leading to the decline of the in- 

nnderftanding re- 

f erred to above fluence oi the Parsi Pancbayet With this 

canse may also be associated, here and 

1 'The Echi'Di referred to here is that hetr-een the ShehetEheit 
and Kadmis, m the matter of the calendsE. 
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there, some cases of the families of the -members of the 
Tanohayet themselves not adhering to the observance of 
the rules Mr Manockji CursetDi in his letters, headed. 
The Parsi Panchayet”, addressed under the nom-de- 
-plume of “ Q m the Comer” to the Bombay Times m 
1844-45, refers to this point and says that there were 
breaches in the observance of the rules, by some 
persons of the families of the members themselves m 
-the Panchayet and they passed unattended to and 
-unpunished 



A PEW TRAITS OP CULTURE, COMMON" 
TO THE ANCIENT GERMANS, INDIANS 
AND IRANIANS/ 


The researches of the last one hundred years or so, 
have shown us vividly that the different 
Introdaction branches of the stock known as the Aryan 
or In do- Germ an 1C stock have many 
things in common We find similarity, not only in their 
languages, but also in their religion and their general 
culture “ Comparison ” is as it were the watch-word of 
the students, not only of the Oriental lore but of all ancient 
lores 

The last great world-war which was really a great world- 
war, fought on three great continents of the world — Europe, 
Asia and Africa — and fought by the nations of all the five 
great continents of the world — Europe, Aa,ia, Africa, 
America and Australia — which was a war in which the 
people of all the old Tiaft-kesJivars or hafi-aUirast the seven 
q.uarters of the world were concerned, had led me to study 
and'know something of the ancient Germans, the ances- 
tors of the modern Germans whose great writer Nietzsche^s 
work “ Also spracher Zarathushtra,” ie, “Thus Spake 
Zarathushtra,” had brought the name of the prophet of 
Iran to the lips of many readers, though not m its proper 

1 ihus paper -was dec arcd to be read on Oth Apnl VJ'jZ Dr. 
bir Jivanji Jamsfaedji Hodi died on 2iih ilarch 1933 and the paper 
TILS read before tne ADtnropological Soaetj of on Jnne 

1933 by ilr K. E. Panegar and printed in the Journal of the A ro- 
pologicai Society ol Bombay, Tol, SV, 2\o 3, pp 
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light ^ It was this study that led me to see that there 
were several traits of culture that were common to three 
great nations of the ancient Aryan world, viz , the ancient 
Germans, Indians and Iranians The object of this paper 
is to present at some length, a survey of these trails In 
doing so, I will in each case speak of the traits of the cul- 
ture of the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus ^ 

Dislike for widow-marnage, prevalence of sutteeship 
and prohibition of inter-marriages, exist- 
Wo^en ed in ancient India They are, nowadays 

taken by many, to be weak points, in 
ancient Indian civilization as leading to the lowering of the 
status of women But in spite of this, we find that the 
ancient Indian women occupied a high position Manu 
pronounced against widow-marnage, but in spite of that, 
he held women in great respect He is quoted as saying 
“ "Where woman is honouied there is joy in heaven, where 
she IS despised, leligious acts become fruitless ” 

The ancient Germans also disliked widow-marnages 
and inter-marriages and practised sutteeship to some 
extent But still they held women in great respect ® 

We find that the comparatively bright picture of the 
position of women among the ancient Germans was the 
heritage of the ancient Aryans that they had received. 

1 Vide my paper “ The Incient Germans Their History, 
Constitution, Religion, Manners and Customs” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay of the year 1916, Vol X, pp 636 682, 
Ytdc my Anthropological Papers, Part II, pp 255-301 

2 In the case of Tacitus, I will quote from “ A Treatise on the 
Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany,” by C Cornehus 
Tacitus, translated by Dr John Aikin (1823) 

3 Vide my paper •• The Ancient Germans Their History, Con- 
fititntion, Religion, Manners and Customs ” (Jour Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol X, pp 68b 682 Vide my Anthropological 
Papers, Part H, pp 256 301 ) 
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Tile io]>o\Mnp MOW \n n roconl Icnrncd writer jcflccts 
the nneionl Arynn mcw *’ Nowlicro, porlinp'; lins 
woninn occupied so liigli a position as nmonj; tlic Arjnn 
pcojdC' ]?stccm foi then womanliood li.is always been a 
tbstin^uishni}: feature of the Arj an stock Aecordins 
to tlio hw of .Mann, the woman was to be to tiic man, not 
onl> wife, but motlicr, sister, fnend and sln\e as well 
Kobii womnnliood has in India been suni; in ns sincere and 
licnrtfelt recounts ns it c\cr has m Europe 

For a picture of ancient. Indian women, ns brip'it as 
that of ibo ancient German^, one tnaj aihanlnpcouslj refer 
to the chapter on tiic Position of Women in tlic " Hindu 
Supcnonlj," b\ Har Bilas .“^ard i * Piof Wilson 

said It may be confidenth .issertcd Uinl in no section of 
.intiquits were women held in so much esteem as amonpst 
the Hindus 

As said bj Dr. Geiper, "In the A\estn, both se\es 
apiicnr conslaiitl} as possessing equal ripbts, there is no 
difference as to Ibcir respective imiiorlnncc Pious men 
and women arc frcquentlv named togcthci ’'■* 

As written b} Dr Hang to the Parsec Law Commis- 
sion, “ the position of a female in ancient times was much 
higher than it is now-a-days‘ Thej nrcnlwn\s mentioned 
ns a necessary part of the religious community Thc^ 
have the same religious rites as men, the sinnts of deceased 
women arc invoked as well as those of men ” Di West 
and Sir John rtfalcolm speak in a similar tone ^ 

1 liiiddbiBt Esenys bj DahlLo, p 243 

2 Qnd cd. (1917), p 81 

3 Ibid p 81. 

4 “ Civilizition of the EaHtern ImnmnB,” tmiiBlnted by Dnstur 
Dnrnb, p 04 

5 7»ifc my Iranian Essays Part I, pp 99 100 
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Mcgasthcncs says of the ancient Jlindus that: “No 
one IS allowed to marry out of Ins own 
Inlcr-marringfH cnslc,’ or lo cvchnngc onc profession or 
trade for anotlicr, or to follow more than 
one business An exception is made in favour of the 
philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this privilege 
Arrian also says something similar “ The custom of the 
country prohibits intermarriage between the castes— for 
instance, the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
arlizaii caste, nor the artwan a wife from the husbandman 
caste Custom also prohibits anj one from exercising two 
trades, or from changing from one caste to another One 
cannot, for instance, become a husbandman if he is a 
herdsman, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan It 
is permitted that the sophist only bo from any caste, for 
the life of the sophis t is not an easy one, but the hardest 
of all ”3 

Among the Iranians, interdiction seems to have 
prevailed in the ease of marriages with aliens There have 
been cases of later Zoroaslrmn kings marrying foreign 
princesses Foi example, Bchramgorc married an Indian 
princess'*, Chosroes I (Noshirwan the Just) and Chosrocs 
II (Khusro Parviz) married Christian princesses But all 
these cases arc few and far between. Such marriages were 
not liked by the people in general For example, when 
Khusro Parviz (Chosrocs II) appeared at one time in his 

1 Hymn No 90 of tho lOtli Mnndala of tho Rigvcda is referred 
to aa pointing to tho existence of castes in Vedio times. (A History 
of India, by V S Dalai, Vol I, pp 08 09, 267-8 ) 

2 Megasthones, by McCnndlo (1877), pp 85-86. 

3 Ibid pp 212-18 

4 Vide for the story my paper " The Baa relief of Behramgour 
(Behram V) at Nakah i Rustam, and hia Marriage with an Indian 
Pnnoesa ” (Jour B B R. A, S , Vol XIX, pp. 68 Yide my Asiatic 
Papers, Part I, pp 07-84 ) 
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rojal court in a royal robe presented to him as a marriago 
gift by his Christian father-in-law, the Roman King Auricc, 
Ins courtiers did not like that, because the robe bore 
crosses and other Chnsliau sjmbols over it.^ The King 
consulted his Head-priest uho set all doubts at rest by 
assuring his sovereign that religion docs not consist in 
dress, that he was Zoroastrian, but also a relative of the 
Kay.”= 

From the whole historj of the Achaemcnian kings as 
given by Herodotus we find oulj one solitary instance of a 
great nobleman being gnen an Iranian princess as wife 
and that in iccognition of some exceptional services 
That was the case of Mithndatcs who was given by Danus 
an Iranian princess in marriage as an exception 

That was the only exception I have come across in 
Herodotus, Book VI, 41 ^ 

■\Vc have the authority of the Arab historian Mapoudi 
to say that the ancient Iranians especially disliked the 
marriage of their daughters with foreigners He says 
“ Lcs rois de Perse pouvaient 6pouser Ics fillcs dcs rois 
6trangcrs, mais ils no vonlaient pas de ces rois pour 
gendres, parcc qu’ils sc consideraicnt comme d’uner ace 
plus libre et plus noble 

1 Joarnal, B B II. A Society, 7ol XIII Rchatsek's nrllcio 
" Chnatlanity in the Peraian Dominiona from its beginning till the 
fall of the Sasanian Dynasty*’ Vid>' ray “ Glimpse into the Work of 
the B B II.A Society,*’ p, 89 

2 Ibid- 

8 Firfe for parhcnlara my Gnjarati 

(Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo, 

1904), p. 61 

4 filoijondi tradmt par Earbiet de Meynard, Tome II, p 221 

Translation * “ The Kings of Persia can marry the daughters of 
foreign kings but they did not wish to have these (foreign) kings as 
their Eons-in-law, because they considered themselves as a race more 
free and more noble.” 
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the Arabs of Yemen, under Ma’di Kanb, 
asked help from Nonshirvan (Chosroes I) against the CLnst 
ian Abyssinians, “ one of the conditions which Konshnwan 
imposed npon Ma‘di Kanb for helping him was, that the 
Persians were free to marry Arab women of Yemen, bat 
that the Arabs should not marry Persian women 

There were also cases of some Persian kings marrpng 
Turanian or Hun princesses But in these instances, the 
cases seem to be those of maniage with co-rehgionists 
though foreigners, because the Huns were Zoroaslnam 


by creed ^ 

As to inter marriages between different classes, we do 
not find any special interdictions 

1 he people were divided from very early times, froui 
the time of King Jamshed, into different classes according 
to their professions of priesthood, wariiors, husbandmen 
and artisans It seems that members of these four classs 
generally confined themselves to their own professions 
In later Parthian times, following the conquest of Peraa 
by Alexander, this restriction did not exist or was more 
honoured in the breach than in its observance So, one or 
the several ordinances of Ardeshir Babegan, the foun er 
of the Sassanian dynasty, promulgated through Tanser or 
Tauser,^ his chief Dastur and minister, when he hrong t 


1 Fi'fe mj paper “ The Fhrsical cbaract'er of the ^rabe , ttwr 
TelatioDE Tnth ancient Persians’’ (Journal of the Anthropological ^ 


of Bombay of the year 1919, Tol Xl, J'o * (PP i24-7f'8)i P 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part HI (pp 8-51 p 45 
2 Vide raj paper ‘ ‘ The Eehgion of the Huns v-ho 
India and Persia ' read before the 3rd Oriental Conference at Jla 


Vide my “ Oriental Conference Papers,” pp 165-204. 

3 For Tanser’s letter in this matter to the King of Tahans 


tan as given by Prof Darmesteter in text and translation, 


rii'- 


Jonmal Asiatiqne, Isenvieme Sene, Tome HI, Jiaxs-ATnl 
(pp 185-250), Hai Jmn 1694 (pp 502 555). For the dinaon mW 
four classes, nde my paper on the Antiquity of the Aresta, J B E 
Tol lP,p 305-14 
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about llie Iranian RcnniBsanec, uas, that all the mbmbcis 
of the above classes of piofcssion should confine themselves 
to their owai profession If a member of one class or pro- 
fession ^\ anted to change Ins profession, he had to give 
reasons '’iid apply to the Stale’ Even, m the midst 
of these icslnclions, in matters of professions, we do not 
find nn\ icstricLions as to inter mainagcs between the 
classes But it seems that lattcrlj, one Kind of iiiteidiction 
did prc\ail in India, when the Parsecs came in there That 
was an inlcrdiclion of marriages between the clergy 
(Alhra\ans) and the Init^ (Behcdins) A member of the 
jiriCAlly class married <i woman of the laiti class, but not 
I tee tev'-a Tins is said to be a custom of later Indian 
growth The lajmcn objected to it That distinction 
piciailcd until about seicntj fi\c jears ago. The quarrels 
arising fioni tins matter, at one time, even led Government 
to intcrfcic" That inlcrdiclion has died oA now 

Tacitus, after sjioahing about the Vcncdi oi 'Wincdi, 

^ ^ an old German tribe, says "Still more 

^\ulo\\ Mt^rnngc^ spcciallj IS the piaclicc of those States 
in which none but virgins marry and the 
cxpcclalions and wishcbofa wife arc at once brought to a 
period dlius they lake one husband as one body and one 
life, that no thought, no dcsiic may extend bejond him.”^ 

According to Tacitus, the Germans computed time not 
"by the numbei of days, but of nights” 
iimc'br'^jj'ighiB resolutions and 

summons run, so that ivith them, the night 

1 Vide wy impcr, “ tVns there nuj Institution in Ancient 
Iran, like tliat of Cnfite in India’’, rend before the Anthropological 
Section of the Science Congress of 3923 at Lucknow Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, I’nrt IV, pp 199-205 

2 Vide uiy “ Ilistory of the Pareco Panchnyat” in Qujarati, 
pp 05 ci ecq 

3 Atkin’s Tntilus, oy; ai , Chap, A.LVJ, pt 117. 
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seems tO lead the day.* Casar also says the same 
thing of Gauls who were a tnbe of the Germans “ The 
Gauls fancy themselves to be descended from the God Pluto, 
■which, it seems, is an established tradition among the 
Druids For this reason they compute the time by mghts, 
not by days , and in the observance of birthdays, new moons, 
and the beginning of the years, always commence the 
celebrations from the preceding night 

The Indo-Ii'anians also did the same In the Avesfca, 
certain periods of time were counted by nights (khshapara, 
which word comes from khshap. Sans jgq, P shab ^ night). 
For example, when they wanted to say that the dead bodies 
may be kept in the house for full two days, or three days 
before disposal, the word used was khshapaia (night, 
bi-khshapara, thri-khshapara),® Again, when it is said that 
the place in the house, where the dead bodies are placed 
before disposal, gets safe to be used and occupied after 
nine days, the word used is nava- khshapara, i e , nine 
nights^ Siimlarly a woman gmng birth to a still-born 
child is enjoined to keep away from others, first, for three 
nights and then for nine nights,® in all for twelve nights. 

1 Germama XI 

2 Gallic War, Bk VI, Chap XVI. TranBlaUon by W Danoan, 
2nd ed 1779, p 147 

As to the Druids mentioned above, it may be noted here that 
some saw ‘‘a surprising umformity in the temples, priests, doctrines 
and worship of the Persian Magi and the Bntish Druids ” who were 
believed to have “ first flourished in the East, in Hindustan as Brah 
mans, m Babylon and Syria as Chaldeans, and m Persia as Magi, and 
from thence came hither (no, in Bntain) with that great body of 
Persian Scythians.” (As quoted in “ Jarthoshli Abhyas" by K B. 
Cama No 2) 

8 Vendidad V, 12 , VUI, 9. 

4 Ibtd V, 42. 

6 lb\d V, 53. 
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A person vrho has come into contact with a body,^nd who, 
thus may ha\o \cry likely caught infection, is asked to keep 
himself away from otiicrs for nine nights ^ Klishap, 
klislnpan and khshnpara are the three words used in the 
A\csta for night, but of these three, the last word is the 
word, used in the above references, to express a day 
continuing from one night to another 

Tlie English word ‘fortnight’ (two weeks) for fourteen 
nights, points to a similar use among the other ancient 
nations also 

The early Indians also counted the days by nights and 
we see a remnant of that custom in the word “ a 
period of nine days,” “the first nine dajs of the month 
Asnna held sacicd to Durga” being specially known by 
that name— a name uhich has gi\cn to us the Gujarati 
word notrflu 

The early Germans’ wealth consisted of j thin cattle 
Tacitus sajs . '* TJicy (the cattle) are, how- 
Tlitir W caltb ever, numerous, and form the most esteem" 
cd, and, indeed the only species of wealth 
Silver and gold, the gods, I know not whether m their 
favour or anger, have denied to this country .The 
possession of them (metals) is not coveted by these people 
as it IS by us . The remoter inhabitants continue 
the more simple and ancient usage of bartering commo- 
dities Further on, Tacitus says that “ the convicts are 
fined m horses and cattle Part of the mulct goes to the king 
or state, part to tbe injured person or his relatives 

We find the same among the ancient Indo-Iranians. 
The Avesta speaks of the payment of fees to a priest and to 
a medical man, not in money but in cattle. 

1 ihd IX, 35 ~ 

2 Germania, Chap V. 

3 Chap. XII 
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Tacitus says “ As soon as they arise from sleep which 
they generally protract till late in the flay, 

fests, and dolibo- hatho usually in warm water as cold 

rntiona in sonous weather chiefly prevails there After 

Bubjects , , 

bathing they take their meal, each on a 
distinct seat, and at a sepaiale table Then they proceed 
armed to business, and not less fiequently to convivial 
parties, m which it is no disgrace to pass days and nights, 
without intermission in drinking The frequent quarrels 
that arise among them, when intoxicated, seldom terminate 
in abusive language, but more frequently in blood In 
their feasts, they generally deliberate on the reconcilement 
of enemies, on family alliances, on the appointment of 
chiefs, and finally on peace and war, conceiving that at 
no time the soul is more opened to sincciity, or waimed 
to heroism These people, naturally void of artifice or 
disguise, disclose the most secret emotions of their hearts, 
m the freedom of festivity The minds of all being thus 
displayed without reserve, the subjects of their deliberation 
are again canvassed the next day, and each time has its 
advantages They consult when unable to dissemble they 
determine when not hable to mistake 

Eatmg separately at separate tables seems to be 
prevalent among the ancient IndoTranians, especially 
among the priestly class -Orthodox Parsee priests at 
Naosari, even now, have each separate tables Those who 
observe the Bareshnum ritual, have not only separate 
tables and plates, but would not even dnnk from the 
Bame pots. 

What IS said here of their deliberations in serious 
matter after drinking and feasts reminds us of the similar 
custom of the ancient Iranians referred to by Herodotus 
who speaks thus “They are used to debate the most impor- 
1 Germania, XXtL 
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1nnt .ifiaiis wlicn inlOMcnlctl, but Mlmtc\er tlioy have 
dctcrminc(l on in such rlchhorntions is, on the fol]o^y^n^' flay 
•when sober, proposc^l to them bv the master of the honso 
where lho\ ha\o met to consult, and if ihc\ appro\o of it 
when sober nbo, then thev adopt it , if not they rciect it 
And n hales cr thes ha\e first mohed on when boher, 
thes reconsider n hen intOMCntcd 

Diinkiu" was smd to be a vice among the ancient 
Hindus also According to the A rthn'^hastra of Koutilya, 
there was a superintendent of the hquor-houscs, some of 
winch seem to lie someuhnt liKuriouslv furnished like our 
modern rest lurants Sin a was “ the foNourite bcicragc of 
the ancient Hindus The juice of the Som • plant also was 
drunk as a liquor 

Tacitus si}s “ No people are more iddictcd to social 
entertainments, or more liberal in the 
Ho-'piinliti exercise of hospitahtj To refuse any 
human cicature admittance under tlieir 
roof, is accounted flagitious Eicrv one according loins 
ability feasts his guest, iiheu his proiisions arc exhausted, 
he i\ho nas late the host, is now the guide and companion 
to another hospitable hoard Thci enlci the next house 
uninvited and arc reccncd uith equal hospitality The 
departing guest is presented n ilh whatever he may ask 
foi C.esar thus gnes a siinilai testimony about their 
hospitalitv " To injure guests they regard as impious, they 
defend from urong those who have come to them for any 
purpose whatever, and esteem them inviolable, to them the 
house of all arc open and maintenance is freely supplied/’^ 

1 Bk 1,133 

2 A Histor} of India bj Mr Dalai, Vol 3, pp 73 and 272 

a Gerninuia, XAI 

4 Gallic War. Bk XM, Clnp XXHI, p 132 
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